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The  New  Scientific  Marvel : 

The  Gyroscope  And  Sing] 

Rail  Railway. 


The  Victorian  Police  Force. 

An  Indictment,  And  A 

Suggested  Remedy. 


PEACIi 


'! 


IcTRESSES,    SUCCESS    AND    SACRIFICE    OF    "<^NOU'{,    , 
I  THE    IMPERIAL   CONFERENCE.  ^UyUl!!! 

HISTORY  OF   WORLD  IN  CARICATURE. 


\  and  O.  BulVding,  Melbownn 


Gl     CKI^^    fOR    PIANOS,    MUSIC   AND   ALL    MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS. 
L»  LZ  I  N       C5  S«t«  A«e«tt:  STEIKWAY.  BLUTMMEB  *  "  FAHR"  PIANOS.     Cwh.  or  trom  to,,  per  month 


.••A    nni  I  lua    CT        Ul 


._     Vl'.lt.a     nr 


Pijuv.  Af  Uumui  C.^\\  or  Wrila  M  W    U.  UUCN  *  0» 


12,000  Lbs. 


IS     TMB 


H»vt0it  of   H«view».   1/8107 


BREAKING   STRAIN 


OF    THE    CYCLONE    SPRING    COIL    FENCE, 


An  ordinary  6-wire  Fence  weigl)« 
about  a  ton  to  the  mile.  A  42  l.i 
Cyclone  Spring  Coil  Pence  made  of 
No.  9  and  11  grauge  wire,  crose-tied 
with  No.  13  at  every  foot,  weighs  25 
CWT.  to  the  mile.  The  increase  In 
strength  is  far  greater  than  the  in- 
creased weight  indicates,  seeing  that 
the  perfect  web  of  the  whole  fence 
absorbs  any  shock. 


"  THE  CYCLONE  SPRING  COIL  FENCE  IS  A  GOOD  FENCE. 

It  Is  the  Most   Durable,  Has  the  Greatest  Stopping  Power, 

The  Most   Easily   Handled,  Gives  the   Least  Trouble, 

And   is   Ultimately  THE  CHEAPEST   FENCE   FOR  AUSTRALIAN   USE. 

SEeausE  - 


Is  the  Strons:est, 
The  Most  Reliable, 


Th«  crimps  in  the  horizontal  lines  make  It  elastic. 

The  crossties,  one  foot  apart,  form  a  perfect  web  which  will 
hold  any  st  )ck,  large  or  small. 

Resisting  power  is  immense.  Any  strain  ia  distributed  over 
the  whole  fence. 


It  is  easily  erected,  and  needs  no  after  straining. 
IT  IS   SENT  OUT  IN   5-OHAIN   ROLLS,    AND   IN   VARIOUS   HEIGHTS. 


It  is  an  advantaffA  to  have  the  posts  farther  apart  than  In 
ordinary  fences. 

No  wire  holes  are  needed. 

A  breaoli  does  not  affect  the  whole  fanc«,  and  ran  be 
quickly  repaired. 


ILLUSTRATED  OATALGQUB  FREE. 


TKe  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  &t  Gate  Co., 

SWANSTON     STRE-CT    (Corner    of    FranKlin    St.),     MELBOURNE,    VICTORIA. 


READING  FOR  EVERYBODY. 


TWELVE  NOVELS  (or  1/4.    (1/5  In  Stamps.) 
TWELVE   POETS   for   1/4.     (1/5  in  Stamps.) 

V.i/li'w/rt  Better  tot  Family  Reading  can  be  found. 


2. 


4. 


6. 


9. 


12. 


2. 


3. 


5. 


8. 


CHARLES  O'MALLEY;  Charles  Lever's  stirring  romance; 

telling   of    the   adventures   of    an    Irish    officer    in   the 

Napoleonic  Wars. 
CONINGSBY;    one    of    the    most    famous    works    of    the 

statesman  novelist,  Lord  Beaconsfleld. 
THE  SCOTTISH  CHIEFS:   A  stirring  tale  of  the  days  of 

Wallace,  by  Miss  Jane  Porter. 
THE  SCARLET  LETTER;    Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  master- 
piece.     Tells    of    the    stern,    early    Puritan    doings    in 

America. 
ALDEKSYDE;   a  charming  story  of  the  Scottish  border. 

written  most  graphically  by  Annie  S.  Swan. 
NBOMI.    THE    BRIGAND'S    DAUGHTER:     the    title    ex- 

plains  itself.    The  novel  is  one  of  the  moat  popular  of 

that  popular  writer,  S.  Barlng-Oould. 
UNCLK  TOM'3  CABIN.    An  epoch-making  book,  by   Mrs. 

H.  Beecher-Stowe.    A  tale  of  the  slave  days  in  .\merica. 
THE  FIFTH  FORM  OF  ST.  DOMINIC'S;    one  of  the  best 

stories    of    school    days    in    England.      Bright,    having 

plenty  of  incident.    By  T.  Baines  Reed. 
THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON.    By  Harrison  AineworUi.    One 

of  tlie  most  popular  of  a!l  historical  novels. 
FIVE  WEEKS  IN  A  BALLOON.    By  Jules  Verne.    To  read 

this   book    is   to   master   a   veritable    encyclopaedia   of 

science. 
GUY  FAWKES.    By  Harrison   Ainsworth.    A  tale  of  the 

Fifth  of  November. 
FRANKENSTEIN,  or  TITE  MODERN  PROMETHEUS.     By 

Mrs.  Shelley. 
THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.    By  William  Morris.    Stories 

from   this    great   masterpiece    of   one   of   the   greatest 

of  present-day   poet.«.    told   in   prose,    with    copious  ex- 

trac.s  in  versje.  by  s;ec  al   le  mission  of  the  author. 
8*'^''l  only  Is.  4d.  (i*     »4.   If  •tamps  ,  and  th«  twelve  nov« 
'^'  Ve.  6d.  the  whole   library  of  twenty-four  volumes  will  be 

TUF    MAVAnHR.    "The   Review   of 


10. 


11. 


12. 


THE  POKMS  OF  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT,  Mie 
Wordsworth  of  America.  This  edition  contains  speci- 
mens of  all  his  various  styles. 

CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE.  The  book  contains 
the  second  portion  of  Lord  Byron's  great  master- 
piece. It  is  mo.re  popular  than  the  first,  as  it  deals 
with  the  poet's  wandering  in  better  known  lands. 

POEMS  OF  LIBERTY.  PROGRESS  AND  LABOUR,  by  John 
Greenleaf-Whittier,  the  Quaker  Poet  of  America.  He 
has  been  callei  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Suffrage. 

WHITTIER'S  POEMS,  contains  his  autobiographical 
poems  and  seleotions  from  the  verse  he  wrote  against 
slavery. 

COWPER'S  POEMS,  including  a  collection  of  all  his 
poemi  relating  to  animals. 

LEGENDS  AND  BALLADS.  A  Selection  of  the  best  known 
legends  and  ballads  in  the  English  tongue. 

ST.  GFvORGB  AND  THE  DRAGON.  That  portion  of 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  which  telle  of  the  adventures 
of  tl-e  Red  Croes  Knight. 

THE  CANTERBURY  TALES,  in  which  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
tells  of  a  pilgrimage  from  London  to  Canterbury  five 
centuries  aaro. 

THE  PLEASURES  OP  HOPE,  and  others  poems,  by 
Thomas  Campbell.  The  Scottish  poet  ia  chiefly  known 
by  his  battle  poems.  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  Hohen- 
linden. 

THE  POEMS  OP  JOHN  KEATS.  This  "  Poet  of  Beauty  " 
lived  but  25  years,  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  the  19th  century.  All  hiB  best  masterpieces 
are  included  in  the  volume. 

IRISH  MEIjODIES,  and  other  poems,  by  the  greatest  of 

Irish  poets.  Thomas  Moore. 
la  or  the  twelve   poet*  will    be    sent  you   by  return. 

sent,  post  free. 

Reviews,"  T.  and  Q.   Building,   Melbourne. 
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'I  he  International  Syndicate.'] 

Satan.  "I  have  a  pretty  bad  name,  but  I'm  not  as 
mean  as  that." 

The  Pi-esident  is  tbe  moving  spirit  back  of  the  new 
investigation  of  the  graft  scandal  in  (San  Francisco, 
where  over  1,000,000  dollars  of  "the  earthquake  relief 
fui)(N   is   missing — News   item. 
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If  you  have  not,  study  our  advertisements,  and  write  to  our  adver- 
tisers, and  see  whether  they  will  not  serve  you  as  satisfactorily  as  if 
you   shopped    in    person. 

Whether  it  be  Machinery  or  Tea,  Buggies  or  Hair  Restorer,  Gates  or 
Biscuits,  Patent  Medicines  or  Books,  that  you  require,  write  our  Adver- 
tisers and  test  their  goods. 

It  is  our  wish  that  the  advertisements  in  this  magazine  be  read  by 
Its  readers  "The  Review  of  Reviews  "  is  a  high-class  production,  the  best 
magazine  of  its  class  in  Australasia,  and  we  refuse  to  take  advertisements 
from  all  and  sundry.  We  discriminate  between  firms  to  whom  we  apply 
for  advertisements.  The  appearance  of  an  advertisement  in  "The  Review 
of  Reviews"  is  a  proof  that  the  firm  advertising  is  a  reputable  one,  and 
that  Its  representations  are  genuine.  We  want  readers  of  "The  Review 
of  Reviews"  to  have  confidence  in  its  advertisers. 

Write  them,  and  try  them  !  « 

BUY  WELL-ADVERTISED  GOODS. 

In  recent  years  methods  of  shopping  and  purchasing  have  changed. 
Purchasers  do  not  buy  goods  on  chance,  but  they  rely  on  the  reputation 
of  well-known,  well-advertised  brands.  In  this  extensive  advertising  cus- 
tomers find  security,  for  the  merit  of  an  article  is  soon  found  out,  and 
the  thing  not  up  to  description  goes  down  Constant  advertising  of  an 
article  is  therefore  an  excellent  guarantee  of  that  article's  worth. 

Misrepresent  a  line  of  goods  in  advertising  and  it  is  as  good  as  dead 
The  public  will  not  be  imposed  upon. 

In  a  good-class  magazine  like  "The  Review  of  Reviews,"  advertisements 
can  be  relied  on.  The  management  exercises  great  care  that  none  but 
reliable  advertisements  are  accepted. 

Don't  take  chances  in  buying.  Buy  well-known  goods  advertised  in 
oup  columns  by  our  clients. 
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The  International  Syndicate.] 

The   Beginnings  of  Battle. 
For   the    defence,    the   Standard    Oil    Company    has  en- 
three   times  the  salary    of    the    President    of    the   United 
gaged  a  lawyer  at  a 'salary  of  150.000  dollars  a  year,   oi 
States. 


Novelties   Every   Mail* 
,  SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED  .  . 

SHAVE^ 

Tailor,  Hosier,  Shirt-Maicer 


AND 


Ladies'  Tailor. 


260  COLLINS  ST., 

MELBOURNE 


(Next   Mullen's). 


LIGHT  NOURISHMENT  FOR  GENERAL   USE 

A  complete  Food,  made  from  pure 
rich  milk,  and  whole  wheat,  both 
ingredients  being  largely  pre-digested 
during  manufacture.  It  forms  an 
ideal  diet  for  Invalids,  Dyspeptics 
and  the  Aged,  and  can  be  made 
in  a  minute,  by  the  addition  of  boiling 
water  only 

The  "Allenbupys"  DIET  is  a  food 
for  Adults  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  "Allenbupys"  Foods  for  Infants. 

FULL    PAKTICULARS   ON   APPLICATION    TO 

ALLEN    &   HANBURYS    Ltd.,    BRIDGE    and    LOFTUS    STREETS.    SYDNEY. 


FOR  is.  6d.  POSTED. 


"The  Britisli  llouses  of  Parliament." 

This  is  a  collection  of  Nineteen  Beautiful  Permanent  Photographs,  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
we  have  seen,  together  with  a  Descriptive  Sketch. 

A  finer  Descriptive  Booklet  of  these  Historic  Houses  in  such  small  compass  could  not  be 
imagined. 

Send  IS.  6d.  either  in  Stamps  or  Postal  Note,  and  it  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail.  It  is  just 
the  thing  to  lie  on  a  side  table  for  visitors  to  look  at.       Send  to 

"  The  Review  of  Reviews,"  T.  &  Q.  Building,  Melbourne. 
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BBiDS     ACTCiL 
SIZE. 


I'ios  K!|rht-i>nd-a-lliil{ 
Inohn  Lnnir. 


THE     LATKST     FASHION. 

Perfumed  Filigree  Hat-Pins 


Very  Nice.    Very  Pretty.    Very  Cheap. 

Only  1  -  each,  or  Three  for  a/6 

PERFUMED 

ERO&CH 

Given 

Away 


TT  ia  indeed  siir- 
^  prialng  that  this 
ITOod  idea  )ias 
not  sooner  appeared 
Thise  Bandsoms 
U  o  1  d  -  P  I  «  t  e  d 
Filigree  Bat- 
I'  ina  contain  Tarl- 
oiis  Concen- 
trated Per- 
fumeiin  Solid 
Vorm  pracLicftlly 
eTcrlastinit  and 
thus,  besides  beinR 
both  ornamental 
and  useful  are 
delifhtfnl  as 
ezhxling  exquisite- 
delicate  scent*, 
e  selection  of 
odonra  comprises  :— V  i  o  1  e  t ,  Heliotrope,  Wall- 
flower. Carnation  and  I.ilac.  Each  Hat-Fm  \» 
K  t'ht-and-n-Half  inches  lonir,  of  the  best  glided  steel, 
•  nt  tho  tops  are  of  various  beautiful  patterns, 
)ii!Kirt('s  the  two  illustrated.  The  I'rice  is  only  One 
Shilling  each, or  Three  Pins  for  H  al  f-a-Cro  wn^ 
posted  free  to  any  address.  Money  back  In  full  If 
you  are  not  more  than  satisfied  whenyou 
see  them.  With  every  or  Icr  for  Six  Fins  for  JIt« 
Shillings  we  will  send  a  Hand- 
some Filigree  ferfuiied 
Brooch  or  Pendant,  wthoiit 
uhnrgB,  If  you  tniiitlon  thl*  i>apv;r. 
Send  P.slal  Not«  .f  any  Stat  ■^ 


THE  UNION  «ANUFBCTURING   AND 

AGENCY  COMPANY, 
399  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne 


ii 


» 


Progress  and  the 

Tiscal  Problem, 

By  THOMAS   KIRKUP, 

Author  ot  "A  History  of  Socialism,"   "South  Africa,  Old 
and  New,"  Etc. 

Being    a    Masterly    Summary    and    Review   of 

Fiscal    and    Industrial  Matters   in  Great 

Britain,  Germany,  and  America. 

Crown  8vo„  200  Pages.     PRICE,  3s.  6d. 
MESSRS.    A.    &    C.    BLACK.    LONDON. 


"  n  Ristory  of  Socialism." 

Second  Edition.        Revised  and  Enlarged 

By  THOMAS    KIRKUP. 

/4/;i«i(rum.— "Sofair,  so  learned,  and  so  well  written  that 
we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Us  author." 

British  H'wA/^,— "The  book  is  well  worthy  to  remain  the 
Standard  Text-Book  on  Socialism." 


Crown  8vo. 
MESSRS.     A. 


PRICE,  7s.  6d. 
&    C.    BLACK. 


ESPERANTO  STUDENTS. 

Esperanto  Manual,  Indispensable  to  Students, 

2S. 

Motteau's    Esperanto- English     Dictionary, 
3S.  6d.  (2S.  8d.  posted). 

O'Connor's    English-Esperanto   Dictionary, 

2S.  6d.  (2s.  8d.  posted). 

Dickens'    Christmas    Carol    In     Esperanto, 
IS.  4d.  (is.  6d.  posted). 

Le  Sercado  por  la  Ora  Saflano  (The  Qolden 
Fleece),  ^A.  (pd.  posted). 

Pocket  Vocabulary  (English- Esperanto),  3d. 

LIMITED  SUPPLY.     SEND  AT  ONCE. 


L«»rn  the  mm'nsr  Univ»n*I  World  Lan^uge,  UMd  kt  th«  racant 
Bculogne  Uouyiciw  b>  p«opl>.  ut  Tl  nulioDaltiM. 

Send  to  •*  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS," 

T.  &  G.  Building,  Swanston  St.,  Melboarne. 


WE  CAN  NOW  SUPPLY 

^yrWsbBp^anmt 

(with  which  is  incorporated  The  Esperantist), 

The  Official  Organ  of  ttie  Britisli  Csperantt 
Association. 

A  Monthly  Journal  in  English  and 
Esperanto  containing  reading  for  be- 
ginners and  those  more  advanced.  No 
Student  of  Esperanto  should  be  with- 
out it. 


Send  4s.  to  "The  Review  of  Reviews," 
T.  and  G.  Buiiding,  Melbourne, 

and  it  will  be  posted  to  you  for  12  months, 
beginning  with  any  number  from  the  October, 
1906,  issue. 


For  matual  adTantace,  wheo  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


Augngt  1,  1907. 
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BOOKS 


FOR  THE 


This  Handsome  Present 

Is  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

The    Books    are   cloth   bound,    pleasing  in 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

They  are  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYMES. 

FAIRY   TALES, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Everyone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers    of  people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 


Yoli  Could  Not  Buy  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY  GIFT 

For   Your   Child. 


©IVLY 


BAIRNS.   7/6 


CONTENTS; 


VOL.   I.— .Esop's   Fables. 

VOL.     ir. — Baron    Munchausen    and    Sinbad    the 

Sailor. 
VOL.   in. — The   Adventures  of  Reynard  the   Fox 

and  The  Adventures  of  Old  Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV. — Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 
VOL.  V. — Pilgrim's  Progress. 


VOL.    VI.— The    Story    of    the    Robins    and    the 

Story  of  a  Donkey. 
VOL.   VII. — The    Christmas    Stt)cking    and    Hans 

Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 
VOL.    VIII— Gulliver's   Travels.      1.— Among   the 

Little    People    of    Liliput.      2. — Among    the 

Giants. 
VOL.     IX.— The    Ugly    Duckling,    Eyes    and    No 

Eyes,  and  The  Three  Giants. 


Write,  enclosing  Ys-   6d.,  to 


The    Manager, 


rr 


THE   REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS." 

TEMPERANCE  &  GENERAL  LIEE  ASSURANCE  BUILDING,  Swanston  St.,  Melb., 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    YOU r  POST    FREE.    --—- 

All   New  Zealand  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard"  Office,  100  Willis  Street,  Wellington. 
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Only    On»    Q\»»litx— BEST. 


<« 


SWAN*'  Fountain  Pens 


have   the  reputation  of  many  years   behind  them.       They  have  seen  service   on   the    battlefield,     on 
the  sea,    in   the  desert,  in  Antarctic  regions,  and  have  proved  invaluable   to  all  users. 

NO   EVAPORATION    OF    INK— A    "Swan"   writes   every  drop  on   the   paper.       Sold   by  all 

Stationers,  Jewellers,    and   importers. 

MABIEl.     TODD      &.     BARD         79  «.  so  HI^H   Holbom.  London.  E.C.      Sxdne> 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


For  liTmi^ntS.  Bender's  Food  5olv  s  he 
problem  of  hand-rearing.  It  contains  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  healthy  development  in 
mfancy. 

For  Invalids  there  is  no  food  Uke 
Benger's  Food.  It  assists  nature  in  restoring 
the  system  to  coinplete  health. 

For  tKe  A,g'ed,  Benger's  Food  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  enfeebled  digestion 
of  advancing  years. 

For  tliose  ^vho  are  ^vell, 
Benger's  Food  is  an  ideal  light  meal,  dainty 
and  nutritive. 


lit'm^trs  Food  is  sold  in  tins  by  Clionists,  etc..  ei'erv-i'hcre. 


A   LIBRARY   OF   POETRY 

For  20/» 

A  Series  of  Twelve  Dainty  and  Attractive  Volumes,  containing  the  best  poetry  of  the  Master  Poets  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century.    The  contents  of  each  volume  have  been  most  carefully  selected  so 

as  to  include  only  the  best  works  of  each  poet  represented  in  the  series. 

Ttie  possessor  of  this  set  will  tiave  In  tli*  most  convenient  form,  the  best  and  noblest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds  of  last 
century.  In  these  dozen  volumes  h«  will  find  the  poems  that  will  give  him  the  highest,  healthiest,  and  most  enduring  pleasure.  As 
his  mood  changes  he  can  turn  the  leaves  of  volume  after  volume,  Hndlng  inspiration  for  the  struggle  of  life,  coniolation  and  comfort 
for  seasons  of  trial  and  of  sorrow,  entertainment  for  the  jaded  brain  or  the  idle  hour,  and  pure  pleasure  at  all  times. 

Everything  has  been  done  to  make  these  little  volumes  pleasant  companions.  The  type  is  clear,  the  paper  good,  the  sice  con- 
venient, the  binding  attractive — in  short,  the  Little  Masterpiece  Library  of  poets  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  in  every  home. 

The  books  are  bound  in  green  cloth  (6  In.  Z4  In.)  The  type  is  clear  and  dixtinct,  and  there  are  2500  pages  In  all  In  the  Mt.  Tb« 
twelve  volumes  include  the  best  poems  o£ 


BURNS  (with  Glossary) 

TENNYSON 

ROBERT    &    Mrs.    BROWNINQ 

WORDSWORTH 

M.    ARNOLD    <&    COLERIDQE 

LONGFELLOW 


SCOTT    <&    MACAULAY 

MINOR    AMERICAN     POETS 

KEATS    &    SHELLY 

LOWELL 

WHITTIER     . 

BYRON 


The  Library  fits  into  a  special  wooden  bookcase,  covered  with  dark  cloth,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  appearance  of  the 
volumes. 

Resident!  In  Victoria  must  send  2s.  extra  for  postage,  and  elsewhere  in  Australasia  Ss.    The  books  and  case  are  strongly  packed, 
and  will  arrive  In  good  condition.    Address  orders  to 

THE    MANAGER. 

"The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia."  T.  and  G.  Building.  Melbourne. 


For  mutual  advantSKe,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Revicwa. 


August  1,  1907. 
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The  International  Syndicate.'] 

The  Greater  Glory. 

STARVING  RUSSIA:  "I  am  very  hungrs'.  There  are 
13,000.000  of   us   starving." 

The  CZAR:  "Don't  bother  me!  Don't  you  see  I'm 
planning  some  more  nine-million-dollar  battleships  for 
our   greater    glory." 

There  are  18,000.000  Russians  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion.— News    item. 


By  Appointment  to 


H.M.  The  King 
and 


H.R.H.  The 
Prince  of  Wales. 


"THE    HOSPITAL," 

London,  October  13th,  1906, 
says : — 

"This  famous  salt  maintains  its 
qualities  for  digestibility  and 
savour.  Besides  chloride  of 
sodium  this  preparation  con- 
tains phosphates  which  render 
Cerebos  Salt  not  only  a  fla- 
vouring ingredient,  but  a  food 
in  itself." 

IVholesaU  Agents  :— Peterson  &>  C*., 

Alelbourne. 


Stairs  Books. 

The  wav  to  purity  is  thnuiBh  l<nowlcd^;c.        225tti  Thousand. 

The  Self  and 
Sex  Series 

has  the  unqualified 
endorsement  of 

Dr.  John  Clifford, 
Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon, 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Rev.  T.  Spurgeon, 
Dr.  Robt.  F.  Horton, 
Fred.  A.  Atkins, 
Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler, 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
Frances  E.  Willard, 
Lady  H.  Somerset, 

Eminent  Physicians  and 
■    Hurdreds  of  Others. 

SYLVAN't  ~,  >rAi  I ,  n  n. 

BOOKS     TO     MEN.       By  SyU anus  stall.  D.D. 
What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know, 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know 

BOOKS   TO   WOMEN. 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Wife  Oueht  to  KnOw. 

What  a  Woman  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

•4*.  Hct  pel-  cof<v  ;  postaie,  Od. 

VIR  PUBLISHING  CO., 


By  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen,  M.D.,  «nd 
Mrs.  Emma  F.  A.  Drake,  M.D. 


Send  for  table  oj  conten's. 

7  A.R    Imperial  Arcade.  I-udgate 
Circus,  London,  E.C. 


FAST  SHORTHAND  WRITING. 


Mr.  T.  S.  Summerliayes,  of  Stott  and  Hoare's 
College,  Sydney,  was  recently  awarded  the  English 
Phonographic  Society  s  Certificate  for  190  words 
per  minute— the  highest  speed  ever  attained  under 
the  supervision  of  that  Society  in  England  or 
Australasia.  This  test  was  written  with  a 
"Swan"  Fountain  Pen,  which  Mr.  Summerhayes 
has  had  in  constant  use  for  taking  shorthand  notes 
for  several  years.  With  the  same  make  of  pen 
Mr.  Sidney  H.  Godfrey  (Eng.)  won  the  Inter- 
national Championship  of  Baltimore  (U.S.  A.)  with 
250  words  per  minute. 


aLe0H0Lie 

^A  m  ^  ^%  1^  ^%  f^  PermanentJy  cared  at  pi^ 
^  W  ■  ^  ^^  ^^  tient's  own  home  in  3  to  7 
^  ML  I  r  ^\  ^\  weeks,  by  the  raooKnUad 
^mM\\^%m^J^^  TUBVET  TREATMENT,  with- 
^^—^^—^^,^^—--—-^^^--  oQt  inconvenience.  Result 
^^■^^■^^^^■■■■■^^^"  assnred.  Success  testified 
by  officials  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
Diocesan  Branches,  etc.  Keport  of  Public  Test  sent  trmt. 
Mb,.  I'HOMAS  Holmes,  the  famous  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  Missionary,  says:  "Indispensable  la 
my  work.'  The  Chronicle  says:  "A  remarkable  succeM.** 
THE  ONLY  SYSTEM  tTNDEa  ENGLISH  MEDICAL  DiBECTION. 
Write  in  confidence  (or  call  10  to  5)  Secretary  Tnrvey 
Treatment  Oo.  Ltd.,  19  Amberley  House,  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand.  Londoo. 
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OFPR\t[K\l 
QUOTAflONM 


Cyclopedia  of 
Practical 


li  Quotations. 


30,000  with  86,000  lines  of 

Concordance. 
Proverbs  from  many  nations. 


Hon  Joseth  II.  Ciioate  (late  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  England)  says: — "The 
most  complete  and  useful  book  of  the 
kind." 


Invaluable  to  writers  or  speakers, 
wisdom  of  the  world  in  a  nutshell. 


The 


Send   to 


PRICE— only     27  6     posted. 

W.    H.    JUDKINS, 

"  Review  of   Reviews," 

SwANSTON   Street,  MELnouRNK. 


The 

New 

Cyclopedia 

of 

Missions. 


Invaluable  to  every  Student 
of  Missions. 


Price    Posted— 27/6 

Send  for  piirticulars  to 

W.  H.  JUDKINS, 

"  Review  of  Reviews,** 
Swanston  Street, 

Mi:LMOrRNK> 


Does  your  Memory  require  Assistance  ? 

It  is  possible  to  aid  Memory  ? 

Slow  Memories  may  be  made  quick  ; 

Dull  Ones  Brigfht. 


Loisette's.  . 


Assimilative 


.  .  Memory 


Will  give  yf>u  the  key  to  obtaining  a  quick,  liright  memory. 
The  word,  the  phrase,  the  name  you  lost  at  the  critical 
moment  may  Ik;  yours  all  your  life,  waiting  at  your  hand 
if  you  get  this  Book  and  follow  its  simple  teachings. 


The  Complete  LOISKTTl-;  MKMORY  SVSTKM, 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  prominent  Kducators,  Pro- 
fessional and  Scientific,  and  Business  Men  in  all  jiarts  of 
the  World,  is  presented  in  this  Book. 


Send    II  -    to 

W.   H.  JUDKINS, 

"Review  of  Review.s," 

Swanston  St.,  Melbourne, 
and  secure  a  Copy. 


How   to   easily   acquire   the    French 
Language. 


The  Trench  Language, 


ROSENTHAL  S  COMMON    SENSE 

METHOD  OF  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY. 

HV    1)K.    ROSENTII  Al  . 


IN   TEN    PARTS 


This  is  a  most  excellent  series,  and  should  prove 
of  the  greatest  use  to  anyone  desiring  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  French  Language,  or  to- 
improve  present  knowledge. 


PRICE     POSTED     176. 

Address— W.    H.    JUDKINS, 

"  Review  of  Reviews," 

Swanston  Street, 
Melbourne. 


August  1,  1907. 
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The  Golden  Stairs. 
(Collotype,  Portfolio  No.  i.) 

PORTFOLIO  No.  1. 
12  Modern  Pictures. 
Israel  in  Egypt  (Sir  E.  J.  Poyn- 
ter).  The  Phoenicians  and  Early 
Britona  (Leigrhton),  The  Sisters 
(MiUais),  Stream  in  Summer 
Time  (Leader).  First  Communion 
(P.  R.  Morris),  Pair  St.  George 
(Gilbert),  The  Cornfield  (Con 
stable),  Cordelia,  (G.  W.  Joy), 
Tiie  Shortest  Way  to  School 
(Hook),  The  Last  Evening  (Tis- 
sot),  The  Boating  Party  (Heil- 
butli).  Rescue  at  Sea  (Morion), 
and  a  presentation  plate  of  a 
large  Collotype  reproduction  of 
The  Golden  Stairs,  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward  Burne-Jones. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  2. 

Murillo  for  the  Million. 
six  Pictures  by  Murillo,  illus- 
trative of  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  together  with  0 
))rescntation  plate  of  Raphael's 
"  Sistine  Madonna." 


Cultivate  -  - 
Artistic  Taste 


By  buying  our  Masterpiece  Art  Portfolios.  They  give  much 
better  value  for  Ithe  money  than  most  of  the  prints  which 
adorn  (?)  the  walls  of  many  a  home. 

We  are  Selling  off  our  stock  and  reducing  the  price  of 
Portfolios.  You  can  get  them,  if  you  order  promptly,  for 
IS.  7d.  each,  post  free  !  The  Collotype  given  away  with  each 
portfolio  is  alone  worth  double  the  money. 

BEAlTlflL  HALf-TONE  REPRODUCTIONS  Of 
fAMOlS   COPYRIGHT  PICTURES. 

The  Pictures  are  printed  on  plate  paper,  average  size  13  x  lo 
inches.  Six  distinct  sets  are  offered.  Each  set  is  enclosed  in  a 
neat  portfolio.  Each  single  Portfolio  mailed  for  Is.  6d.  (Is.  7d. 
if  Stamps  sent),  or  the  complete  set  of  6  Portfolios  sent  for  9s. 


1 


CONTENTS  OF  PORTFOLIOS. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  4. 

12  Famous  Pictures  of  Beautiful  Women. 
Head  of  a  Girl,  with  Scarf 
(Greuze),  The  Artist  and  Her 
Daughter  (Mme.  Lebrun),  Ma- 
dame Mo  la  Raymond  (Mme. 
Lebrun),  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  (Gainsborough),  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Graham  (Gainsborough), 
The  Broken  Pitcher  (Greuze), 
Portrait  of  the  Countess  of 
Oxford  (Hopner)  The  Countess 
of  Blessingtou  (Lawrence),  Lady 
Hamilton  as  Slinstress  (Rom- 
ney).  Portrait  of  Madame  Reca- 
mier  (David),  The  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  (Gainsborough),  Mrs. 
Braddyll  (Reynolds),  and  a  Col- 
lotype reproduction  of  Queen 
Alexandra   (Hughes). 

PORTFOLIO  No.  5. 

Various  Pictures. 

A  Hi'.lside  Farm  (Linnell).  The 
Youth  of  our  Lord  (Herbert), 
Ecce  Ancilla  Domini  (Rossetti), 
Rustic  Civility  (Collins),  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  (Constable),  Bur- 
chell  and  Sophia  in  the  Hay 
Field  (Mulready),  James  11.  Re- 
reiving  News  of  the  Landing  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  1688 
(Ward),  The  Pool  of  London 
(Vicat  Cole),  Reception  du  Dau- 
phin (Tito  Lessi),  and  presenta- 
tion plates  "  Joli  Cceur "  and 
"  Blue  Bower,"  by  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  6. 

The  Royal  Portrait  Portfolio. 

Queen  Victoria  in  1836  (Fowler[ 
Queen  Victoria  in  1851  (Winter- 
halter),  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
Robes  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter; Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexan- 
dra; Bis  Majesty  King  Edward 
VII. ;  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales; 
The  Princess  Royal ;  The  Coro- 
nation of  Queen  Victoria;  The 
Marriage  of  Queen  Victoria; 
Windsor  Caatle ;  Balmoral  Castle ; 
Osborne  House;  and  a  Collotype 
picture  ot  Queen  Victoria  at 
Home. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  7. 

Two  Fine  Colotypes, 

The  Cherub  Choir  (Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  P.R..\..),  Venice  (J.  M. 
W.   Turner.    R.A.). 


REMEMBER.- Any  single  portfolio 
mailed  to  any  address  for  Is.  6d. 
in  Money  Order  or  Postal  Note, 
or  Is.  7d.  Stamps.  The  set  of  6 
portfolios  sent  for  9s. 


The  Secretary  Ballarat  Fine 
Art  Gallery  says: — "One  of  the 
sets  is  worth  half-a-guinea." 


' 
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Temperance   &i    General   l^ife  Assurance   Building.   S-wanston-st.,   Melbourne. 
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HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE 


THK  FAMOUS  REMEDY  FOR 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Au5trali«. 


COUGHS,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough.  Difficulty  of 
Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  i-r  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  deli^^htfuland  immediate  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  ilrength  to  the  voice, 
and  il  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  it  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain  

Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumptl«a 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


i^  BEWARE  OF  COUGHS! 


ASTHMA. 

A   FIVE   YEARS'   CASE. 


AT  TIMES   VERY   BAD  INDEED. 


QUIOiOLY    AKD    COMPLETELY    CURED    BY    HEARNE  S 
BRONCHITIS  AND  ASTHMA  CURE. 


Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir.— For  five  or  six  years  I  was 
troubled  with  asthma,  at  times  very  bad  indeed.  I  was 
very  ill  just  after  Christmas,  so  sent  to  the  local  chemist 
for  a  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  and  Asthma  Cure.  I 
took  the  first  dose  on  going  to  bed,  and  was  not  trou- 
bled that  night.  I  finished  the  medicine,  and  have  not 
had  a  touch  of  the  asthma  since.  I  tell  everyone  about 
it.  M.   MURRAY 

Postmistress,  Pampoolah,  Manning  River,  N.8.W. 


BROXeHITlS    AND    ASTHMA. 


A    SYDNEY    RESIDENT    SUFFERED    FOR    OVER    SIXTY 
YEARS. 

SO   BAD   THAT   HE   DARE   NOT   STIR. 

RELIEVED   m    A    FEW    MINtTTES    BY    HEARNES 

BRONCHITIS  CURB. 


WOULD   GIVE   £50   FOR   THE   SAME  BENEFIT   RATHER 
THAN    SUPPER. 


Mr.  W.   G.  Hearne. 

Dear  Friend, — Chronic  Bronchitis  I  had  from  birtli. 
and  I  ajn  now  66  years  old.  Some  time  back  I  con- 
tracted Asthma,  and  for  months  I  was  so  bad  that  any 
remedy  that  had  previously  relieved  smothering  was  of 
no  use  to  me.  I  was  so  bad  that  I  dared  not  stir,  and 
spent  the  worse  night  I  ever  had.  When  in  a  conver- 
sation, Mr.  March.  J.P..  of  Balmain,  Sydney,  kindly  told 
me  that  a  friend  of  his  was  using  your  Bronchitis  Cure, 
and  that  it  was  good.  So  my  sister  bought  me  a  bottle 
of  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  taking  the  first  dose 
I  could  breathe  a  little.  The  next  day  I  was  better,  and 
kept  getting  better  every  day.  To-day  I  am  better 
than  I  have  been  for  the  last  seven  years.  I  took  the 
medicine  as  directed,  six  bottles,  and  it  cost  me  less 
than  £1.  I  would  give  £60  for  the  same  benefit  rather 
than  suffer  as  I  old.  Please  make  what  use  of  this 
letter  you  tliink  fit.  if  by  so  doing  it  would  onlv 
cause  one  to  get  rid  of  this  fearful  complaint.— Yours 
faithfully. 

WILLIAM   CANHAM. 
108  Curtis  Road,  Balmain,  Sydney. 


Mr.  Hearne,  Chemist. 

Sir,— I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  medicine  you  sent 
for  Asthma  has  had  a  wonderful  effect.  I  have  not 
taken  all  the  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  I  did  not  need  it; 
therefore  I  send  you  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  vour 
future  success.  I  myself  will,  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
make  it  known  to  all  I  know.  I  am  73  years  of  age.— 
Yoars  truly.  JOHN   BRAY, 

Alliance-street,  Clunes,  Victoria. 


HAY    ASTHMA 

A   SEVERE   ATTACK    RELIEVED   IN   TEN   MINUTES   BY 
HBAKNE  S   BRiJNCHITIS   CURE. 
THE   EFFECT   WAS   WONDERFUL. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.    Dear  Sir.— About  three  weeks  ago. 
while  in  the  vicinity  of  musty  chaff,  I  gradually  felt  a 
difficulty  to  breathe.    My  nose  began  to  run,  and  to  all 
appearances  I  was  developing  a  severe  attack  of  Bron- 
chitis  or   Asthma.     At   last,    could   stand    it  no    longer. 
I   then    tried   your  Bronchitis    Cure,   and   its  effect   was 
wonderful.     In    less   than    ten    minutes   I    was   all    right 
again.    Such  a  result,  and  so  quick,  astounded  me.    This 
is  no  exaggeration,  I  am  pleased  to  say— Yours  truly, 

S.   H.  MAYO, 
Meredith,  Victoria. 


have 


I  was   a  bronchial   subject  for   nearly  40  years,   but 
re  found  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  a  perfect  remedy." 


E.  EDHOUSE,   J.P., 

Stawell  Brewery. 


Stawell,  Victoria. 
"  Your   Bronchitis   Cure    is    a    splendid    medicine.       It 
is  the  best  bedicine  I  have  ever  used  for  Coughs,  Colds 
on  the  Chest,  and  Sore  Throat." 

(Mrs.)   JOHN  McKENZIE, 

Werona,  Victoria. 

"  I  suffered  very  much  from  Asthma  for  four  years, 
and  tried  lots  of  so-called  cures,  without  deriving  any 
benefit.  I  got  a  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  No.  la. 
last  Friday,  and  a  bottle  of  your  No.  2  Medicine,  for 
obstinate  Astlima,  on  Saturday.  Since  the  first  dose  of 
your  No.  2  Medicine,  I  have  not  had  the  wheezing  at 
an." 

V.    CAMERON. 
"  Leongatha,"  Riversdale  Road, 

Hawthorn,  Melbourne. 

Your  Bronchitis  Cure  really  acts  like  magic." 
(Mrs.)  E.  L.  8YMES, 
Narracoorte  Hotel.  Narracoorte. 
Soutli  Australia. 


'"As  my  purchases  show,  your  remedies  are  increasing 
in  sale.  From  time  to  time  I  hear  people  speaking 
about  the  good  results  obtained  from  them.  Wishing 
you  a  very  much  enlarged  sale  and  great  prosperity." 

JOHN    KING. 

Chemist.  Ballarat. 


"I  have  purchased  a  small  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis 
Cure,  and  have  only  taken  four  doses,  and  am  glad  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  cured." 

J.    WRIGHT. 

c/o  Mr.    D.  McLean. 

Camperdown.  Victoria. 

"I  was  laid  up  for  twelve  months  with  Bronchit'e 
during  which  I  tried  many  remedies,  without  success. 
I  used  two  bottles  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  am  now 
completely  cured." 

JAMES   WILLIAMS. 
Huntly  Street.  Elsternwick.  Melbourne. 


HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE-SMALL    SIZE.    26?    LARGE    SIZE.    46. 
Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor, 

W.   G.   HEARNE,    CHEMIST,    GEELONG,    VICTORIA. 

Forwarded  by  Post  to  any  Address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
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The  International  Syndicate."] 

Civilisation    is   a   Funny    Proposition   After   All. 

The  Taxpaykr   (to  tlie  uneducated   and   to  the   poor); 
"  I'd  like  to  look  after  you  better,  but  you  see  bow  busy 
I  am  witb   all  my  money  keeping  tliis  fellow  down." 


DASPYU 


of  Brasswork  for 
Eivgii\eer5*  cmd 

PKllIvberS*made  ty 

MS  irv  Austral i a   compares 
witK  oiwtKiiv^  of  its  class 

IN   THE  WORLD 

LET    US    SHOW    YOU   ITS     GOOD   POINTS 

THEN  QDCr*!  rV      'T  ON 

Or^CV^I  r    T  YOUR   JOBS 

JOHN  DANKS  «Sr  SON  PropLto 

BOURKE  St   MELB.     PITT   5t  SYDNEY. 


THIS    IS    ONE    OF    THE    MANY   STYLES 
OF    THE  .   .  . 

£3  3s.  Suits, 

That  for  Material,  Style,  Cut  and  Finish  are 

UNEQUALLED  IN   MELBOURNE. 

Call  and  Inspect  the 

Or  will  be  pleased  to  forward  Patterns  on  Application. 
Each  Suit  made  on  the  Premises  at 

Bussell,  Robson  &  BusselFs, 

248,  250  &  252  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE 
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PROSPECTING,  ASSAYING 

GOLD.   SILVER.   COAL    MINING. 

laitracter  :  M«mb«r  init.  Mlnlnc  Bncra. 
BncUnd.        Writ*  for  Pre*  PrMpcctuc. 


AMERICAN 


SCHOOL  o  CORRESPONDENCE 

10     PRINCES  ST  .    AUCKLAND     HZ 


You  Have  a    Bad  eou^h 

Tlnd  a  Good  Shilling. 

"HONEY   BALSAM  " 

Will  ReliCTC  you  of   both.    Posted  to  any  part  of  the 
Commonwealth,  it.  5*1.    ABAY,  Chwitt,  B«adI,S7«s«7. 


REGAL  OIL  ENGINES. 

SIMPLE    AND    RELIABLE. 

Aa  Up-to-Dat«  American  4  Cycle,  Jump  .Spark  Engine  at   about  htH 

Ul«  price   usually    quoted.      Marine    Enginei    la   one,   two,   or    fMi 

cyllndert.     Stationary  for  Irrljatlon  Work,  Ac,  i\  and  5  h.p. 

CZAS.  ZIOSMAIT,  Sole  A^ent, 

REGAL  OIL   ENGINE   CO.,  Mosman's   Bay.  SYDNEY. 


Rheumatism,   Kidney  Troubles, 
Sciatica,  Etc., 

QUICKLY    CUKEn    BY    USING 

VAPOUR    BATHS 

Ar    IIOMli.      Send  for  Booklet. 

B&th*   frorrj   30s.  Corpplete. 

ALEX.  TROUP,  46  Royal  Arcade, 

MELBOURNE. 


SEE  OUR  CATALOGUE  ^^ 

'  Of  Novelties,  Curious  Musical  Instni- 
ments.  Cheap  Sheet  Music,  Violins,  Accor- 
dions, M"UtM  Organs.  Harp  Zithers.  Home 
i:iectric  Midital  Batteries,  Klectric  Light 
I'lcliet  Lamps  and  Scarf  Pins,  Rubber 
l5pe  Outliii,  Nanie  Brooches,  &c.,  &c. 
Sole    Agents    WiJson's    Ear    Prums    and 

_  Kanicys  .Meditator.  Write  to-day  (mention 

tlii-.  palmer).     Catalogue   posted  free  any- 
pvtiete.       8TA£  NOVELTT  CO.,  2S9  ColUiia  St.,  Melbotu-ne. 


u 


Please  Recommend 

The  Review  oi  Reviews 

to  Your  Friends. 


n 


IMMENSE    SUCCESS. 

FROOTOIDS 

THE    NEW   CURE   FOR 

HEADACHE,  INDIGESTION  &  CONSTIPATION. 


The  immense  number  of  orders  for  FROOTOIDS  sent  by  post  direct 
to  the  Proprietor  is  convincing  proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  tlieir 
marvellous  curing  power.  They  cure  quickly,  are  elegant  in  appear- 
ance, and  pleasant  to  take.  Leading  Chemists  and  Storekeepers  are 
now  stocking  them.  Retail  price,  i/6.  Ask  for  them  locally,  and 
so  eiK oura^e  business  in  your  own  district.  If  not  obtainab!e;*send 
direct  to  the  Proprietor,  \V.  G.  Hearne,  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria, 


Granular    LIda. 


Eotropian. 


CURED    WITHOUT     OPERATION. 

TD      DDnPT17D      OCULIST 
•      £l.     rIlUL>lljll,      ORTICIAN. 

476  Albert  Street,  MELBOURNE. 

A    SPECIALIST    IN   ALL    CYM    COMPLAINTS 

T.  R.  PROCTER  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  ha>'ing  once  measured 
their  eye«,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the 
alteration  produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust 
spectacles  required  during  life  without  further 
measurement. 

PROCTER'S  UNIVERSAL  EYE  OINTMENT  •«  •  familr  Salve  has  no  eqt>«i:  cares  Blitrbt.  sore  and  inflamed  Kr**. 

Granular   Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and   restores   Eyelashes.     ?  6.  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  States.     No  caref«l 

*     housewife  should  be  without  PR  OCT  E  R'S  EYE  LOTION,  more  efsprcially  in  the  country  places. as  Inflammation  is  grea* 

rally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye     Ao  early  application  would  cure  and  oreyent  any  further  trouble  with  the  Ky«« 

BmHIma    *'•  and  a  6,  port   free  to  any  part  of  the  oolonim.        Sym  Baiha,  6d.        Interstate  Stamp*  add  10  per  cent. 
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XT. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS. 


NOVELS. 


All  Strongly  Bound  in  Cloth. 
MOST     SUITABLE     FOR     USE     IN     SCHOOLS. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    BAIRNS. 

NnrMry    BhymM,   and  Nursery   Tales   ...  ...   ...    4d.  The    Chrisimaa    BtookiDg,    and    Hans    Andersen's    Fairy 

Ths   Ugly  Duckling,  and  Eyes  and   No  Eyes  4d.  Stones  ~    4d. 

Tli«  Adventures  of  Eeynard  the  Pox,  and  the  Adventures  Gulliver's     Travels— 1.    Among     the     Little      People     of 

of   Old    Brer   Rabbit   4d.  Lilliput.     2.  Among   the   Oiantfl   W 

0*°$'^7J^»:  *"'*  .0^^«''J'*;''y  7.*^«.":   *°**..^™!'  ^^''T  4d.        Baron  Munchausen,  and   Sinbad    the  Sailor   ^  -.   4d 

The  Story  of  the  Bobina,   and   the  Story  of  a  Donkey    4d.        £sops   Fables   .......«....»«....«.«.».«,...   .~   ...    2d 

NOVELS,    4d.   Each. 

Charles   O  Mai  ley,  and  Oonlngsby.  Round  the  World  In  El«rhty  Days,  and  The  True  History   of 

m.n  Hur.  and  Tlie  Scarlet   Letter.  Joshua   Davidson. 

Aldersyde,  and  Noemi  the  Brigand's  Daughter.  ^""^   ^^"^^^^  '"'^  ^he  Tower  of   London. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's.  I^^y  Down  Your  Arms,  and  Five  Weeks  In  a  Balloon 

Frankenotein,  and  Stories  of  SevastopoL  The  Conscript,  and  Tartarin  of  Tarasoon. 

POETS,  4d.   EACH. 

The  Earthly  Paradise,  and  The  Poems  of  W.  Cullen  Bryant  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  The  Canterbury  Tales. 

Uhilde   Harold's  Pilgrimage  (Pt.  IL),   and  Walt   Whitman.  ^j,^  Pleasures  of  Hope,  and  The  Poems  of  John  Keati 
WTiittier's    Poems    of    Liberty,    Progress    and    Labour,    and 

Whittier'a   Pooms.  Irish  Melodies,  and  Paradise  Lost  (Ft.  IL). 

Oowper's   Poems   and   Dryden's   Poems.  Robert   Browning. 

ADD  ONE  SHILLING  PER  DOZEN  FOR  POSTAQE. 

One  Teacher  writes  :—♦' Your  abbreviated  Novels  of  good  writersfare  just  the  thing,  and 

are  really  good  value." 

Send  to  the  MANAGER      ============= 

"THE    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS," 
Temperance  and  General  Life  Assurance  Building,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 
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Aui/Uit  1    lyOT. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  SHILLING. 


jUR  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
hung,  add  to  the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  any 
home.  Thev  are  supplied  at  the  extremely  low 
price  of  2/6  each.  Many  experts  have  valued 
them  at  10/6,  so  none  can  excuse  themselves  for  having 
bare,  unsightly  walls  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  pictures 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  so  we  are  offering  to 
send  Albert  Moore's  lovely  picture  "  Blossoms,"  for  the 
nominal  price  of  1/-,  post  free.  Do  not  trouble  to  buy  a 
postal  note — enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your  letter, 
containing  order  coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 


LIST    or    COLLOTYPES. 

2/6   each. 


I.     BLOSSOMS.     By  Albert  Moore,  R.A.    (Size,  6}  x  a2  in.)    Mailed 
to  anyone  sending  Coupon  for  1/-. 

a.    THE  FIQHTINQ  TEMERAIRE. 

X  I3i  in.) 


By  J.  W.  Turner,   R.A.     (18 


JUNE    IN    THE    AUSTRIAN    TYROL.     By  J.   C.   McVVhirter, 
R.A.    (18J  X  I2i  in.) 

A  SUMMER  SHOWER.     By  C.  E.  Perugini.    (i2i  x  19  in.) 

THE  MONARCH    OF  THE  GLEN.     By  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 
(I4i  x  I4i  in.) 

BEATA  BEATRIX.     By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    (14  x  18  in.) 

THE  CORNFIELD.     By  Constable.    (14!  x  i6|  in.) 

THE  VALLEY  FARM.     By  Constable.    (i4i  x  i6i  ia.) 

CUPID'S  SPELL.     By  J.  A.  Wood,  R.A.    (iij  x  i8i  in.) 

PROSERPINE.     By  D.  G.  Rossetti.    (9  x  19  in.) 

(The  sizes  given  are  of  the  actual  Pictures,  and  do  not  include 
the  white  mounts.) 


These  famous  pictures  look  best  in  a  green  or  brown  frame,  with 
gold  edging.  The  Collotype  process  excels  all  others.  The  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  says  they  surpass  photographs  or 
steel  engravings. 


COUPON. 


Please   send   me    **  BLOSSOMS/'    for  wbicb 
I  •aclose  //- 

Name 


To  "The  Review  of  Reviews," 


Mclbourn*. 
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.\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\^^^^ 


\VCCv\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\VN\>\v: 


Twenty-Nine  Ma^ificent 


For  28.   Post  Free. 


THE  OLD   HOMESTEAD. 


O'    Q>    C> 


SERIES  No.  U 

(15  Cards.) 

The  Harboar  at  Venice 

Purity 

The  Shepherd's  Star 

The  Wedding  Party 

A  Neighbourly  Chat 

Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

Sunset  on  Long  Island 

Berkshire  Brooit  In  Autumn 

A  Passing  Storm 

Landscape  (Corot) 

In  a  Bad  Fix 

Judgment  of  Paris 

Autumn 

Three  Boatmen  of  Jarce- 

iona 
The  Fishermen's  Return 


These  Post-Cards  have  been  specially  produced 
for  us  by  the  New  Colourtype  Process. 

They  are  reproductions  of  Original   Oil    and 

Water  Colour  Paintings  in  all  tlieir 

Natural  Colours. 

Now  that  the  postal  resf^icfion,  which  prohibited 
wriling  on  the  address  side  has  been  removed,  Picture 
Post-Cards  will  be  much  more  used,  especially  as  the 
Post  Office  officials  take  creat  pains  not  to  damage  the 
picturr, 

Q    Q    Q 


SERIES  No.  2. 

(14  Cards.) 

The  Chess  Players 

Youth 

A  Summer  Day  In  Hollaid 

Waters 
The  Fortune  Teller  (DeUi) 
Venice  (Canal) 
The  Evening  Meal 
Highland  Sheep 
The  Old  Hemestead 
The  Puritan  Girl 
Preparing  the  Fete 
Sunset  on  Mount  Hood 
The  Young  Mother 
Street  Scene  In  Venice 
An  Old  Salt 


C 


Picture  Post-Cards  are  becoming 
more  and  more  popular,  but  the  best  should  be 
used  ;  that  is  why  you  should  write  for  our 
series  at  once. 

■Prir'iL^K  ***"  ''■°™the  particulars  given  tha-t  the  two 
Hn^l.1^  oT*^  .*  ''*"«'^y  of  'and  and  seascapes,  heads, 
bZtv  «„!i"fi^^?l''  ''"'•""J  '"«.  ete-  They  exceed  in 
thin?on7hlSet"^'"^^^  '""^  ^'^"^^^  °'  '^^«'^"'  ''"^ 
rJi'^?,^  ^a""^  pictures,  which  are  now  for  the  first  timt 
i!fw^<  *?.**■  ^?^*^-^"'l8.  that  Sir  PHILIP  BURNE 
n»..irn7"^^j~  '  .'^''^^  *he  greatest  pleasure  in  ex 
ii,f^  if"-^  admiration  for  the  high  standard  of  excel- 
^^f  „h  ,l"fl"i'^«  coloured  reproductions  of  paint 
^n^  'n^H  ?  ■  u  ?^  **'®  opportunity  of  seeing  the  other 
deserve"  ^^^  ^"""^^^  ^^^^  «^  undoubtedly 

Tlie  Two  Scries  (29  Cards),  2s.  post  free. 
Scries  No.  I  (15  Cards),  Is.  Id.  post  free. 
Series  No.  2  (14  Cards),  Is.  post  free. 
THE    MANAGER 

"THE  REVIEW  OE  REVIEWS," 

Temperance  and  General  Life  Assurance 

Building,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 


HARBOUR 


I  Building,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne.  the  chess  players.  | 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  LEXICON  AT  A  SMALL  PRICE. 


runk  &  Wagnall's 
Twentieth  Century 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY 


The   Enlarged   1905-6   Issue   in   One  Volume   is   Now   Ready   for   Delivery. 
It  is  the  Favourite  in  the  Capitals  of  all  Nations.    Three  Royal  British  Generations  Pay  Their  Tributes 

British  Royalty,  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  Russia,  Austro-Huiigary,  China  and  Japan, 
the  Kings  of  Sweden,  Belgium,  Greece,  Portugal  and  Roumania,  the  Presidents  of  France, 
the  United  States,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Mexico  and  Switzerland,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the 
ex-Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  the  late  King  of  Italy,  and  many  other  sovereigns,  besides- 
princes,  noblemen,  field-marshals,  generals,  eminent  educators,  clergymen,  authors,  editors,  and 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  nearly  all  lands  where  the  English  language  is  used,  have 
paid    great    honour    to    this    important    international    literary    undertaking. 

.— .^^^  T^K.  ^     ^^   these    Sovereigns    and    the    greatest     authorities    in     nearly    every 

^^/   I    I    ^f        country    in   the    world    pay   such    tributes   of   praise    to    the    Standard 

▼  w     JL  A     JL        DiCTioxARY  as  have  rarely,  if  ever  before,  been  given  to  a  literary  work? 

WHY   has  its   sale   reached   a   Half  Million   Copies  ? 

"WHY    is    it    conceded    around    the    world    to    be    the    best     practical     dictionary    ever     made, 
and    the   greatest    triumph    of    modern    literature  ? 

WHY    should    YOU   have    the    Standard    Dictionary    always    at     command     in     your    home, 
your    counting-house,    or    in    your    study  ? 

HERE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  AMONGST  MANY  REASONS  WHY: 

BECAUSE— Tlie  Compounding  of  Words  liaa  been,  for 
the  first  time  in  dictionary  making,  reduced  to  a 
acientiflo  system,  instead  of  tlie  usual  hapliazard 
method;  and  125,000  Synonyms  and  Autonyms  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  vocabulary,  thus  im- 
mensely increiising  the  range  of  one's  language  and 
the   power  of  expression. 

BECAUSE— A  New  and  Valuable  system  of  Group  In- 
dexes is  given,  by  which  the  facts  concerning  im- 
portant classes  of  words,  such  as  coins,  fruits, 
flowers,  measures,  weights,  carpentry,  printing,  as- 
tronomy, colours,  etc.,  are  easily  ascertained.  thu» 
vastly  multiplying  one's  available  knowledge  on  any 
subject,  as   needed. 

BECAUSE— The  Sources  from  which  Quotationa  are  de- 
rived are  all  cited  minutely.  Nearly  100,000  volumes 
were  read  by  533  readers  for  quotations  for  the  Dic- 
tionary, and  every  quotation  has  been  verified  and 
is  located,  so  that  any  conaulter  of  the  Dictionary 
can  find  it  and  examine  it  in  connection  with  the 
context. 

BECAUSE— The  10  COLOURED  PAGE-l'LATES  are  mar- 
vel.s  of  exquisite  art- work  and  dofinitive  value,  one  of 
these  alone  (the  Solar  Spectrum)  costing,  with  the 
accompanying  text,  above  £1lOO.  The  volumes  are 
richly  illustrated  by  more  than  5000  original  draw- 
ings, made  expressly  for  this  work.  All  living  ani- 
mals  are  drawn   to   scale. 

BECAUSE— Additional  Distingiishing  Features  are:  the 
Ai)i)endix  of  35.000  facts;  the  Department  of  Faulty 
Diction,  a  most  helpful  guide  to  the  correct  use  of 
English.  Amongst  the  other  features  recently  added 
may  be  mentioned  the  Names  of  Living  Pereonagee 
of  Difficult  Pronunciation.  In  short,  nothing  leas 
than  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  work  itself 
will  suffice  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  unique 
plan  and  comprehensive  scale  on  which  this  dic- 
tionary  is  made. 

AND   THE    FINAL    REASON    WHY    YOU   should    possess    this,  the  most  comprehensive  collection  ever  made  of 

English   terms,    is 

because:  ITS  PRICE  is  the  onlv  Cheap  Feature  aboottHe  Great  STANDARD  DICTIONARY, 
and  this  should  brin^  it  ■within  the  reach  of  all.  It  received  the  Highest  A-ward  of  any 
English  Dictionary  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  at  St.  Louis  in  1904-,  and  at  many  other 
competitive    exhibits. 

"  If  I  could  not  get  another  copy,  I  would  not  take  £100  for  mine."— Rev.  Dr.  BURTON,  Banbury,  Oxford. 

Price  £5  Ss.,  or  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth  or  New  Zealand,  £5  10s. 
Send  to  W.  H.  JuDKiNs,  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  Tempebancb  and  General  Building,  Swanston 
Si  REET,    Melbourne,    for   particulara 


BECAU8B-IT  IS  A  NEW  WORK  FROM  COVER  TO 
COVER. 

BECAUSE— It  contains  92,000  more  Vocabulary^lerms 
than  any  other  Dictionary  of  the  English  language 
yet  completed.  The  STANDARD  now  contains  317.000. 
the  most  comprehensive  vocabulary  of  living  terms 
ever   gathered  together. 

BEOAUSE-It  is  the  work  throughout  of  the  World's 
Leading  Scholars  and  Specialists  in  all  departments 
of  knowledge.  The  STANDARD  employed  (inclusive  of 
those  employed  on  the  present  edition)  257  highly- 
paid  specialists;  the  Century.  81;  Webster,  53;  and 
other  dictionaries  but  a  very  few.  if  any.  real 
specialists. 

BECAUSE— The  Proper  Use  of  Capital  Initial  Letters  is 
indicated  throughout  the  entire  Vocabulary,  a  great 
assistance   to   correct   writing. 

BECAUSE— Each  Word  is  Respelled  Phonetically  by  the 
new  Scientific  Alphabet,  a  sure  guide  to  correct  pro- 
nunciation. Specially  valuable  in  the  case  of  foreign 
words. 

BECAUSE— The  commonest  meaning  of  the  Word  is 
given  first;  then,  in  their  order,  the  rarer  mean- 
ings, obsolescent,  and  obsolete.  The  Etymology  is 
given  last,  thus  making  the  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 
easier  to  consult  than  others,  and  more  useful  for 
practical  purposes, 

BECAUSE— Disputed  Spellings  and  Pronunciations; 
Faulty  Diction.  Plurals  of  Irregular  Formation; 
Bible  and  Apocryphal  Names,  Pronunciation,  etc.. 
are  all  comprehensively  treated  by  experts  in 
special    Departments. 

BECAUSE— The  Proper  use  of  Prepositions  has  been 
explained  and  illustrated,  thus  removing  a  great 
cause   of   stumbling,   even    with    well-educated    people. 
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W.  JNO.  BAKER,  cutler 

3    HUNTER-ST.,    SYDNEY,    N.S.W. 


AWARDS— 


Ladles'  Knife,  I 
Handle.    Ss.    c.itli 
I'earl    Haiulle.      6 


Royal     Show    :       Post  tree. 

tio  d  Medals 
4  Champion  & 
109  1st     Prizes. 


;Fine  Finish  Stag.     7a    6d.  each, 
Post  Free. 


The  -Settler,"  Strong  Finish  St.ag 
Haft.    Ob.  each.     Post  Free. 


Fine     Finisli     Cittle    Knife. 
Stag  Handle.  6s.  6d.  each.    Post 
Free.     Plainer  Finish.  6i.  Sd. 


Fine  finish.  Picker  and 
Tweezer.  I\ory  or  Slag, 
12a.  6d  :  Pearl  or  Tortoise- 
shell.  18b.  each.   Post  Free, 


Pearl  Handle,  fine  finish.  Sport 
ing  and  Toilet  Knife.  19s.  6d, 
each ;  smaller  size,  for  ladies, 
handle  2^'in.,  17l.  M.  each,  Post 
Free. 
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GAUNT'S    WATCHES 


_       QAUNT'S    "CHAMPION"    WATCHES, 

•tinmetal  Keyless  Lever  Watch 


jewelled  with   lo  jewels,  only  21l. 
Glint's  "Standard"  Silver  English  Lever.  £6  10$^  £7  10s. 
•  ▼•ry  Watch  bears  our  Guarantee.     Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  our 
Showrooms,  which  contains  the  latest  and  most  complete  stock  o( 
Jewellery,  Electroplate,  Sliver  Oburchplate.      fyeslgbt  Tested  GratU. 

WATCHMAKERS. 
OPTICIANS.     JEWELLERS. 
)837-339     BOURKE     STREET,     MELBOURNE. 


T.  GAUNT  &  CO., 


THE  "VANGUARD" 


Is  the  official  organ  of  the  New  Zealand 
No-License  Party  It  is  the  livest,  most 
up-to-date,  and  interesting  i>aper  of  its 
kind  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  All  No- 
License  sympathisers  should  take  it,  be- 
cause (i)  it  is  imperatively  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  movement  that  such  an 
official  paper  should  exist;  and  (2)  it  will 
keep  you  posted  and  educate  you  in  No- 
License  matters  in  the  most  forward  of 
the  Australasian  countries. 

New  Zealanders  read  it,  and  Australians 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  their  ex- 
ample. 

Send  5s.  for  a  Year's  Subscription  to 
VANOl/VRD"    Of  PICE,    WILLIS    STREET 
WELLINGTON. 


TALES   FROM   OLD   FIJL        ^ 

By  Rev.  Lorimer  Fison,  M.A.,  D.D. 

This  book  should  be  upon  the  bookshelves  of  every  reader 
of  "The  Review  of  Reviews."  Its  175  pages  are  filled  with 
matter  which,  from  first  to  last,  is  entrancing.  It  is  a  series  of 
word  pictures,  taking  the  reader  back  into  the  old  dark  days 
of  heathendom.  Some  of  the  legends  are  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful. The  book  is  splendidly  illustrated.  To  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  folk-lore  of  the  people  of  our  own  Southern  Seas, 
it  would  prove  a  source  of  great  literary  delight. 

The  chapter  on  "How  the  Samoans  First  Got  Pigs"  is 
amusing,  and  that  on  "  The  Beginning  of  Death  "  is  tenderly 
magnetic  in  its  setting  of  grey. 

The  Book  is  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  It  is  loin. 
X  6^in. 

Send  6/-  only  in  Stamps,  Postal  Note,  or  Money 
Order  to — 

"THE    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS," 

Temperance    and    General    Life    Assurance    Building,   Swanston   Street,    Melbourne, 

.Vnd  it  will  be  sent,  securely  packed,  post  free. 
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Melbourne,  July  i oth. 

Mr.    Deakin    has    ivtuined    to    the 

Coimnonwealth,    and    his    welcome 

from   Perth   to    Melbourne   partook 

somewhat     of     the     nature     of     a 
triumi>hal    march.      No   stranger  of   whatever   rank 
could    p(.XNsibly    have    been    welcomed    with    more 
heartiness  than  were  Mr.  Deakin  and  his  good  wife, 
and  they  richly  deser\-ed  it.     However  opinions  may 
lifFer    concerning    political    views,    even. one    must 
agree  that  it  was  an  honour  to  have  a  man  of  Mr. 
Deakins  calibre  and  character  occupying  such  an 
mportant  position  as  the  representative  of  a  gfezt 
Commonwealth    at    so    great  a  Conference.     Dur- 
ing   a    long    career    of    political  life,   Mr.  Deakin 
nas     preser\-ed     an     unblemished     record ;      while 
v^     _  :valir\-    and    good    comradeship    win     him 
' -;  -ni    ci  even   his   political    opp<xients.     To 
his  public  qualities  he  has  added  the  charm  of  per- 
sonal excellence ;  his  private  reputation  is  unsullied- 
Australians  felt  that  he  has  so  creditably  upheld 
the  dignii)  and  the  reputaticm  of  Australia  that  they 
vere  prepared  to  lionise  him  without  any  stint.     It 
almost  seems  as  if  since  his  last  visit  Home,   Mr. 
Deakins  brilliant  abilities  are  regarded  in  some  way 
or   other   as   an  extremely   valuable    asset    for    the 
Commonwealth.     One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  fine 
programme  which  Mr.  Deakin  carried  through  Eng- 
land, and  the  way  in  which  he  touched  the  imagina- 
on  of  the  British  people,  will  stand  him  in  good 
read   in  future  political  life.      It  is  interesting  to 
-  ^  how  even  the  press  which  is  opposed  to  him  has 
r.sen  to  the  occasion  to  do  him  honour.     Mr.  Dea- 
kin has  still  more  endeared  himself  to  Australians  by 
:;>e  attractive  way  in  which  he  seemed  to  win  the 
eans  of  the  people  of  the  Homeland.     The  \-isit 
ill  undoubtedly  do  very  much  to  cement  the  al- 
ready strong  ties  which    exist  between  the  Mother- 
land and  hwM-  children. 


4  Good  Made 
Pemaieit. 


That  is  certainly  a  ver\-  substantial 
gain.  Perhaps  if  the  general  idea 
as  to  the  value  of  the  Con- 
ference is  crystallised,  that  will  be 
le  aspect  it  wears.  We  are  closer  together.  We 
el  we  are  better  understood.  And  that  is  without 
3ubt  a  gain  so  vast  as  to  be  worth  very  much, 
ven  if  no  result  were  visible  in  direct  arrangements. 


MeUourn*   Puneh."]     Return  of  the  Kang  hooroo. 

Alfred  (the  Boxing  Kangaroo^. — "  Here  we  are  ajprun.  and 
we're  licked  Creation.    I've  bearded  the  British  Lion  ir  Ji'*  '-'t 
Here's  the  beard  —likewise  his  s^kin  and  hair." 

the  Conference  was  worth  while.  And  seeu.g  that 
exactly  similar  results  would  be  likely  to  follow  future 
Conferences,  there  is  every  reason  why  they  should 
be  regularly  held.  Mr.  Deakins  successful  effort  to 
get  a  pemianent  secretariat  is  one  that  will  get  large 
support  here.  He  is  right,  too.  in  trying  to  get  it 
run  on  indej)endent  lines,  free  from  the  dilatoriness 
and  red  tape  o(  the  Colonial  Office.  Communica- 
tion with  the  colonies  should  be  both  instant  and 
sympathetic.  But  with  the  siKcessful  result  of 
this  Conference,  and  other  Conferences  looming  in 
the  distance,  arrangements  should  \'ery  shortly  be 
quite  sarisfactory. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deakin  leaving  Spencer  Street,  Melbourne,  on  their  Return  from  England. 


Of   I'uursc   it   is  too   early   to  judge 

Federal  of    the    probabilities    in    connection 

Possibilities.       with    the    Federal    Parliament,    but 

there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  great 
change.  Mr.  Deakin's  visit  to  England  is  going  to 
stand  him  in  gocxl  stead/  whatever  happens,  and 
if  the  tariff  can  only  be  got  out  of  the  way  within 
rea.sonable  time,  matters  are  likely  to  jog  along  in 
a  businesslike  fashion,  and  without  any  great  dis- 
turbance. The  paragraph  in  the  Govemor- 
General's  speech  dealing  with  the  tarifi"  is 
rather  vague.  It  reads: — "You  will  be  asked  as 
soon  as  possible  to  consider  proposals  for  the 
amendment  of  the  existing  tariff,  in  order  to  place 
our  national  industries  upon  a  .sound  and  perma- 
nent basis  under  equitable  conditions."  But  the 
consideration  of  the  tariff  may  absorb  the  energies 
of  Parliament  for  a  session  or  two.  If  only  some 
common  basis  could  be  arrived  at  quickly !  But  it 
will  prove  far  too  dainty  a  morsel  to  fight  over,  to 
allow  of  it  being  put  away  quickly.  And  the  country 
will  lose  in  good  legislation  of  other  kinds.  A 
paragraph  which  may  hide  in  it  a  great  deal  of 
prosf)ective  good  to  the  Commonwealth  is  that 
which  states  that  there  will  lie  .submitted  a  Bill  for 
the  encouragement  of  new  industries  by  means  of 
bounties.  This  is  a  very  sensible  proposal  to  make. 
Without  doubt  there  are  some  "  great  national  anJ 


latent  sources  of  wealth  in  Australia  which  only 
require  moderate  encouragement  to  ensure  success- 
ful development."  Federal  capital,  preferential  vot- 
ing, Electoral  Act  amendment,  settlement  of  finan- 
cial difficultias  between  the  States  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, defences  (both  coastal  and  land),  are 
amongst  matters  which  will  be  dealt  with.  One 
very  desirable  proposal  is  that  which  projects 
measures  relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  cheques, 
promissory  notes  and  uniform  administration  as  to 
bankruptcy  and  companies.  The  very  fact  that 
the  Commonwealth  exists  is  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  providing  for  uniform  methods  of  doing 
business  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  At  the 
present  time,  commerce  has  to  suffer  througth  six 
systems  of  law  and  administration  w^ith  reference 
to  these  matters  being  in  existence  in  one  small 
continent. 

The  Federal  Parliament  opened  on 
The  Mail  the    3rd  July.     The   chief   item    of 

Contract.  interest  in  connection  with  the  an- 

nouncements of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral was  the  cancelling  of  the  Mail  Contract,  Al- 
though a  business  which  has  resulted  so  unsatis- 
factorily is  always  to  be  regretted,  there  is  some 
small  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  it  is  at  last  ended 
in  tjiis  way.  No  blame  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  matter.     The  con- 
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tract  was  accepted  in  good  faith.  But  it  says  very 
little  for  the  contractors  that  they  have  played  fast 
and  loose  with  the  Commonwealth  as  they  Imve 
done.  The  history  of  the  concern  has  been  a 
most  unbusinesslike  one  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned. By  this  time  the  ships  ought  to  have 
been  well  towards  construction,  and  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  successful  contractors  were  doing 
everything  they  possibly  could  in  order  to  obtain 
further  concessions  and  privileges  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled  by  the  terms  of  the  contract.  The 
effort  made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  States 
bro'Ught  in  a  new  complication  which  it  was  felt 
was  not  justified,  and  everybody  will  be  pleased  that 
the  affair  has  fallen  through.  One  that  had  begun 
WMth  so  little  business  courtesy  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  consummated  in  a  way  that  would  have  given 
common  satisfaction.  The  Federal  Government  has 
been  fully  alive  to  the  position,  and  has  been  con- 
ducting negotiations  with  the  "  Orient "  Company, 
and  the  present  arrangement  will  continue  for  an- 
other twelve  months,  while  fresh  tenders  will  be 
dealt  with.  ^  The  new  serv'ice  will  begin  as  from  Feb- 
ruary I,  1909.  The  deposit  on  penalties  under  the 
new  tenders  will  be  doubled.  Under  the  new  terms, 
tenderers  who  propose  to  build  new  vessels  will  have 
to  provide  a  preliminary  guarantee  of  ;^i  0^000, 
with  larger  subsequent  bonds.  Of  course  the 
Government  holds  the  cash  deposit  of  ^£2500 
provided  by  Sir  James  Laing  and  Sons,  and 
also  a  bond  of  ;^2  5,ooo,  and  the  Government 
will  be  quite  within  their  legal  rigihts  in  estreating 
both  these  amounts.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
w^hen  the  last  advertisements  were  issued,  three  ten- 
ders were  submitted.  The  Orient  Company  asked 
for  a  subsifly  of  ;^i85,ooo  a  year,  the  second  tender 
^^^  j€^5°'°°<^,  while  Sir  James  Laing  and  Sons,  the 
lowest,  asked  for  a  subsidy  of  ;^i 25,000.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  new  and  more  stringent  condi- 
tions will  ensure  any  new  arrangement  being  carried 
out  in  a  business-like  way. 

The    State    political    ships    are    all 

The  Political      setting     sail      once     more.        This 

Outlook.  month    will    see    the    Speakers    in 

the  chairs  in  all  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  A  close  scrutiny  of  the  poli- 
tical outlook  fails  to  discover  any  grave  portents 
of  change.  Generally  speaking,  the  skies  are  blue 
and  the  seas  smooth,  and  the  sailing  is  in  deep  water. 
Storm  clouds  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  recent  election  in  Queensland  is  not  likely  to 
alter  the  course  of  events  there.  The  New  South 
Wales  election  will  most  likely  eventuate  in  the 
Government  being  returned  to  power;  while  in  Vic- 
toria the  only  danger  likely  to  threaten  the  Govern- 
ment is  that  its  tail  is  so  bulky  that  it  is  possible  it 
may  overdo  its  work  of  steadying,  and  cause  the 
concern  to  wobble.  A  meeting  of  the  country  mem- 
bers   has    been    held,    a    party    formed,    and    the 


Government  criticised,  but  the  leadership  is  rather 
weak,  and  it  is  likely  that  what  has  been  done  by 
forming  the  party  and  stating  its  needs  is  more  a 
demonstration  to  show  the  Government  that  the 
party  is  there  than  a  declaration  of  war.  In  South 
Australia,  West  Australia  and  Tasmania  things  are 
likely  to  maintain  the  sia/us  quo.  In  New  Zealand 
there  is  just  the  po^ibility  that  the  Land  Bill  may 
provoke  such  dissension  as  will  lead  to  trouble,  but 
the  latest  news,  that  the  Goverrunent  intends  to  cut 
its  Land  Bill  up  into  three  portions,  may  avert  a 
threatened  danger. 

As  was   e.xpected,    the    Queensland 

Queensland        Government  has  made  a  re-arrange- 

PoUtics.  ment  of  its  portfolios,  but  the  new 

list  has  created  somewhat  of  a  sur- 
prise. Mr.  Airey,  the  late  Home  Secretary,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Legislative  Council,  and  will  be  a 
Minister  without  a  portfolio.  But,  seeing  that  he 
held  a  Cabinet  appointment  before  his  defeat,  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  will  remain  in  the  position  of 
honorary  Minister  for  very  long.  The  probability 
is,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  another  arrangement 
directly.  The  -personnel  of  the  Cabinet  will  now  be: 
— ^Chief  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Kidston  ;  Sec- 
retary for  Instruction,  Mr.  Barlow ;  Attorney-Gene- 
ral and  Minister  of  Mines,  Mr.  Blair;  Minister  of 
Lands,  Mr.  Bell ;  Minister  of  Works  and  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  O'Sullivan;  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne ;  Minister  of  Railways,  Mr.  Kerr ;  Minister 
without  portfolio,  Mr.  Airey.  The  prophecy  of  a 
union  with  the  Opposition,  made  in  some  quarters, 
is  more  unlikely  to  materialise  than  ever. 

Not    simply    Melbourne,    but    the 
Sweating  in  the     w  hole  of  Australasia,  has  been  shock- 
Starch  Trade.      ed    at    the   revelations   which    have 

been  made  of  the  wages  paid  in  the 
starch  trade.  We  last  month  referred  to  some  sweat- 
ing that  was  going  on  in  Hobart,  but  Melbourne's 
starch  trade  hu;si  not  been  one  bit  better.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  the  workers  in  the  starch  industry,  the  Wages 
Board  was  .summoned,  but  found  itself  unable  to  ar- 
rive at  a  proper  conclusion.  Under  the  Victorian  law 
it  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  a  Wages  Board,  in  deter- 
mining the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  workers,  to 
fix  the  standard  by  what  is  known  as  the  reput- 
able employer  clause.  That  simply  means  that  if  a 
Wages  Board  were  summoned  to  arrive  at  a  conclu- 
sion with  regard  to  wages,  it  would  be  very 
largely  influenced  in  its  decisions  by  the  wages 
paid  by,  say,  the  most  reputable  firm  in  that  line 
of  business.  When,  however,  the  starch  trade 
was  inquired  into,  it  was  found  that  wages 
all  round  were  so  low  that  the  Board  got 
rid  of  its  difficulty  by  referring  the  matter  to  Mr. 
Justice  Hood,  who  sat  as  an  industrial  appeal  court. 
The  plea  put  forward  by  the  starch  manufacturers 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  trade  paid  so  badly  that 
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5t  was  impossible  to  pay  decent  wages.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  believe  this  is  quite  true.  The  starch 
business  is  not  paying,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
protective  duty  is  very  high.  What  earthly  reason 
there  is  in  keeping  up  by  artificial  means  a  trade 
which  can  only  pay  starvation  wages,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  people  have  to  pay  twice  as  much  for 
their  starch  as  they  otherwise  would  do,  is  n 
puzzle  which  some  folk  find  it  very  hard  to  solve. 
Yet  there  are  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  the  con- 
sumer has  to  pay  a  high  duty  to  keep  the  business 
alive,  then  the  Government  should  see  that  proper 
wages  are  paid,  and  i'f  that  cannot  be  done,  then 
the  duty  should  be  abolished,  and  the  goods  should 
come  in  free.  One  feels  consoled  in  paying  duty 
if  work-people  are  thereby  employed  at  a  proper 
wage  ;  otherwise,  we  are  better  without  the  business. 
And  the  wages  paid  in  the  trade  meant  starvation. 
Thirty  shillings  a  week  for  the  father  of  a  family  is 
not  enough  to  keep  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the 
family  together.  Even  now  the  award  is  not  suf- 
ficient, and  something  further  will  have  to  be  done 
by  Parliament  to  meet  the  case. 

jljg  It  will  be  easier  to  deal  with  such 

"  Reputable        cases     with     the     ''  reputable     em- 
Cmployer "        ployer  "  clause  out  of  the  way,  and 
Clause.  the  other  States  which  are  thinking 

of  following  in  Victoria's  footsteps  in  the  creation 
of  Wages  Boards  will  do  well  to  avoid  it.  At  the 
timt"  it  seemed  a  fair  thing  to  propose,  and  as  a 
principle,  it  no  doubt  ought  to  be  good ;  but  the 
trouble  has  been  that  everyone  pays  as  small 
wages  as  possible,  and  it  has  been  a  difficult  matter 
to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate.  Wages  ought,  however, 
to  be  considered  from  the  cost  of  living  view.  One 
I)ound  in  one  place  will  go  as  far  as  two  in  another 
place,  and  the  only  fair  way  of  dealing  with  the 
compulsory  fixing  of  wages  is  to  consider  what  it 
costs  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  may 
stjcm  a  small  matter  to  some,  but  a  proper  mode  of 
living  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid  some  of  the 
national  bogs  that  other  peoples  have  fallen  into 
in  the  creation  of  an  underpaid,  underfed  and 
neglected  class. 

Sir  Joseph  Ward's  comments  upon 
New  Zealand  the  defence  question  in  connection 
and  Defence.       with  the  subsidies  to  the  Imperial 

Government  are  interesting.  .Al- 
though Sir  Joseph  does  not  discuss  the  question 
from  an  Australian  point  of  view,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  he  is  yet  very  decided  in  his  opinion 
that  New  Zealand  will  not  follow  Australia's  lead 
in  asking  for  a  cancellation  of  the  contract.  The 
position  taken  up  by  him  is  a  very  broad  one. 
Not  only,  he  said,  wouM  New  Zealand  double  or 
more  than  double  her  contribution  towards  the  cost 
of  necessary  protection  to  the  Dominion,  but  she 
would  not  make  any  bargain  in  respect  to  the  dis- 


position of  the  fleet  or  exact  any  right  to  share  in 
its  control.  Of  course  both  Mr.  Deakin  and  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  maintain  that  the  position  they  take 
up  is  one  which  will  help  the  Mother  country  best. 
Mr.  Detikin  holds  it  to  be  right  that  Australia  should 
second  the  efforts  of  Britain  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  the  empire  by  establishing  a  navy  of  our 
own  that  will  leave  the  hands  of  the  Mother  coun- 
try free  to  deal  with  possible  foes  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Sir  Joseph  believes  that  the  ties  will 
be  strengthened,  and  that  effective  protection  will 
be  obtained  by  leaving  the  mutter  in  the  hands  of 
Britain.  It  -is  probable  that  he  is  not  far  wrong. 
The  questions  which  may  involve  the  defence  of 
Au.stralia  will  in  all  probabilitv  arise  not  with  us, 
but  in  international  complications  in  other  parts 
of  the  Avorld,  and,  for  some  years  to  come,  the 
present  arrangement  might  have  been  continued 
with  nothing  but  gratifying  results.  Of  course  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  if  any  great  catastrophe  were 
to  happen  that  involved  the  defeat  of  England, 
Australia  would  naturally  wish  to  keep  her  indepen- 
dence, and  not  be  dragged  at  the  tail  of  any  other 
nation,  and  to  that  end  local  forces  are  necessary. 
But  what  we  w^ould  have  preferred  to  have  seen 
would  have  been  the  development  of  our  own 
forces,  W'hile  the  connection  Ix^twetm  us  and  Britain 
was  retained  for  some  time.  This  probably  would 
have  been  the  best  w'ay  to  settle  the  matter. 

It  may  seem  onlv  a  very  small  thing 
TTiii  aiaie  .y^^^^  everv  great  movement  is  at  its 

Parliaments        ^         .       ■    P  ,,^     .,    . 

Decline  ?  ^'^'".^'  '"f"^Pf'on  small}    that  a  move- 

ment has  been  initiated  in  one  of 
the  Melbourne  suburban  municipalities  to  abolish 
the  office  of  State-GcAemor,  and  the  institution 
of  the  State  Parliament.  A  similar  movement  has 
been  made  in  Sydney.  Such  a  proposal  may 
be  sniiled  at  in  some  quarters,  but  it  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  what  an  increasingly  large  section  of 
the  community  is  beginning  to  feel,  that  seven  Par- 
liaments are  a  foolish  and  unnecessary  burden,  and 
before  ver)'  long  it  is  likely  that  a  very  great  change 
will  take  place  in  Parliamentary  matters  as  re- 
gards State  and  Commonwealth.  Now  that  the 
idea  has  taken  a  concrete  form,  it  may  be  expe<*ted 
to  develop  into  something  of  importance.  Readers 
of  the  "  Review  "  know  that  one  of  the  ideals  we 
keep  before  us  is  the  evolution  of  some  system  of 
government  which  will  enable  Australians  to  live 
under  a  uniform  set  of  laws,  as  far  as  commercial 
law  and  order  and  social  life  are  concerned.  Do- 
mestic matters  might  be  managed  by  a  kind  of 
State  Council,  without  all  the  frippery  and  fopper}', 
the  furbelow  and  frill  which  attaches  to  State  Par- 
liaments at  the  present  time.  After  all,  the  tax- 
payer has  himself  to  blame.  He  could,  if  he  chose, 
raise  such  a  commotion  on  the  matter  that  Parlia- 
ments would  be  compelled  to  take  the  matter  up^ 
but  until  the  taxpayer  does  this,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
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experted  that  Parliaments  will,  of  set  intent,  do  any- 
thing to  curtail  either  their  privileges  or  their  in- 
comes. It  is  a  matter  which  "  Review  "  readers  all 
over  the  States,  who  are  interested  in  economical 
and  more  effective  government,  may  well  take  up 
and  agitate  for  in  their  respective  districts.  There 
is  no  reason  why,  in  the  next  ten  years,  something 
very  substantial  in  this  way  should  not  be  done.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  tremendous  mountain  to  clear 
away.  State  Parliaments  are  likely  to  stand  on  their 
dignities,  and  talk  of  subordinating  State  to  Com- 
monwealth interests,  but,  after  all  said  and  done, 
the  Federal  Parliament  is  elected  by  the  very  same 
people  who  elect  the  State.  Indeed,  the  franchise 
is  wider  and  more  democratic.  So  if  it  comes  to 
a  question  of  reflecting  the  will  of  the  people,  the 
Federal  Parliament  may  be  said  to  do  so  more  than 
the  State. 

The  liability  of  Federal  public  ser- 
Thc  Income  vants  to  pay  State  income  tax  is 
•  Tax  Again.         likely  to  be  a  perennial  source  of 

trouble,  unless  something  is  done 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  business.  It  will  be  remember- 
ed that  the  decisions  of  the  High  Court  and  the 
Privy  Council  differed,  the  High  Court  holding 
that  Federal  public  servants  are  not  liable,  while 
the  Privy  Council  holds  that  they  are.  Another 
decision  has  been  given  by  the  High  Court  that 
the  liability  does  not  legally  exist.  Clearly  this 
state  of  affairs  cannot  continue,  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  given  some  intimation  of  its  in- 
tentions in  the  matter  by  a  paragraph  in  the  Gover- 
nor's Speech,  which  states  that  "a.  Bill  will  be  in- 
troduced preventing  decisions  on  matters  relating 
to  the  distribution  of  powers  between  Common- 
wealth and  States  being  pronounced  by  two  Ccnirts 
of  Appeal,  and  to  confirm  the  High  Court  in  its 
decision  as  the  final  interpreter  of  the  Constitution 
in  this  regard,  except  when  the  High  Court  itself 
certifies  that  the  matter  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
decided  by  the  King  and  Council."  There  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  why  the  High  Court  should 
not  be  the  final  Court  of  Appeal.  Our  Judges  are 
as  competent  to  interpret  law  as  those  on  the  other 
•side  of  the  world ;  this  without  any  reflection  what- 
ever. It  stands  to  reason  that  the  men  who  are  in 
the  country  where  legislation  is  made,  are  able  to 
get  a  better  grip  of  the  intentions  of  Parliament, 
and  to  give  a  clearer  interpretation  as  to  law, 
and  the  provision  will  be  a  very  wise  one.  It  will 
save  a  tremendous  amount  of  litigation  in  other 
matters  than  the  Income  Tax.  All  the  same,  some 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the 
tax.  Federal  servants  get  all  the  benefits  of  State 
Government,  and  they  have  a  right  to  contribute  to 
its  maintenance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tax  has 
"been  paid  by  a  great  many  of  them,  and  there  is 
neither  rhyme  nor  reason  for  the  payment  not  being 
made  by  all.  It  ought  to  be  an  easy  matter  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  make   a   reculation   to 


the  effect  that  all  salaries  are  to  be  subject  to 
Sfcite  Income  Taxes.  Of  course,  if  the  principle 
were  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  Federal  pub- 
lic servants  would  not  be  liable  for  any  State  taxes 
whatever,  and  would  live  as  favoured  citizens  in  a 
kind  of  foreign  land. 

In   connection   with   the  s:nne   prin- 

Why  the  ciple,   the  High  Court  has  ilecided 

Distinction?       that   the   salaries  of  Judges   of  the 

Supreme  Court  of  Queensland  are 
liable  to  Income  Tax.  It  is  most  unfair  that 
a  person  ,  who  receives  a  salary  from  a  private 
employer  is  placed  on  a  different  footing  with  re- 
gard to  the  up-keep  of  the  State  to  a  man  who  is 
in  receipt  of  a  large  salary,  and  whose  emploxer  is 
the  people.  It  makes  a  distinction,  and  a  very  un- 
desirable one,  between  public  servants  and  ordi- 
nary folk,  and  the  sooner  such  anomalies  are  re- 
moved the  better  it  will  be  for  both  parties  con- 
cerned. Everybody  dislikes  more  taxation  than  is 
necessary,  but  it  is  every  citizen's  right  to  take  a 
financial  part  in  the  bearing  of  the  burdens  of  the 
State,  and  the  average  citizen  is  proud  to  be  able 
to  do  so.  Moreover,  although  the  Income  Tax  is 
from  some  points  of  view  an  objectionable  one,  it 
certainly  does  put  the  burden  of  payment  upon  men 
who  are  most  able  to  stand  it,  and  when  men  like 
judges,  who  are  in  receipt  of  large  salaries,  strive 
to  get  rid  of  their  financial  burdens  as  citizens,  and 
to  claim  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  shut  off  in 
a  section  from  which  other  people  are  excluded,  it 
is  time  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  every  person  in  the  community  is  liable 
to  taxation. 

Hail    to   the   new    Dominion !      We 
The  New  heartily  congratulate  our  New  Zea- 

Oominion.  land   brethren    upon   the   new   term 

by  which  their  splendid  country  is 
to  be  designated.  After  all,  there  is  something  in 
names,  and  it  was  always  with  a  feeling  of  regret 
than  in  referring  to  New  Zealand  as  apart  from  the 
Commonwealth,  the  country  had  to  be  termed  "  the 
colony."  Although  there  w^s  nothing  reproachful 
in  the  term,  yet  it  seemed  as  though  this  land  of 
such  vast  im}X)rtance  had  not  been  provided  with 
the  clothes  that  were  desirable  in  its  rapidly  growing 
stages,  and  beside  the  new  name  w'hirh  Australia 
had  secured,  "  The  Commonwealth,'"  "  The  Colony  " 
always  seemed  to  be  a  little  derogatory  and  out  of 
place.  Yet  there  was  no  option.  Now,  however, 
New  Zealand  is  granted  a  right  that  belongs  to  her, 
and  the  term,  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  will 
give  her  a  better  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
than  did  "  the  colony  "  of  New  Zealand.  There  is 
no  reason  whv  New  Zealand,  with  the  fertility  of 
its  land,  the  progressiveness  of  its  laws,  and  the 
enterprise  of  its  inhabitants  should  not  very  speedily 
become  a  second  Britain  of  the  South, 
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At  sundrj-  times  during  the  Parlia- 
New  Zealand  mentary  recess  in  New  Zealand,  the 
Land  Bill.  Government's    proposed    Land    Bill 

has  come  in  for  very  much  discus- 
sion. The  proposals  briefly  refer  to  the  limitation  of 
land  which  may  be  held  by  any  one  person,  and  a 
system  of  tenure.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
objection  to  the  principle  of  limitation  of  the 
size  of  estates,  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
no  limit  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  directly 
put  to  any  man's  enterprise.  It  has  evidently 
been  felt  that  such  a  proposal  might  very  easily 
be  blocked,  for  Mr,  McNab,  the  Minister  for 
Lands,  had  now  definitely  stated  that  the  limitation 
proposals  of  the  new  Land  Bill  will  be  introducec 
on  a  taxation  basis,  and  that  the  proposal  will  be 
made  part  of  a  Taxation  Bill,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  House.  This  is  much  more  acceptable.  In 
times  past,  the  New  Zealand  Government  has,  under 
one  of  its  systems,  granted  a  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years'  lease  of  land — an  absurd  arrange- 
ment— and  the  proposal  now  is  made  to  substitute 
for  this  outlandish  term  a  more  reasonable  one  of 
sixty-six  years.  The  Bill  will  provide  for — (i)  Limi- 
tation of  estate  by  way  of  a  graduated  tax  ;  (2)  State 
endowments  of  land,  and  (3)  a  Bill  dealing  with  the 
sixty-six  years'  lease.  On  the  face  of  it,  it 
looks  as  though  Mr,  McNab  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  carrying  the  altered  Bill  through  the 
House,  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  fairly  exten- 
sive inquiries,  feeling  throughout  New  Zealand  is 
very  strongly  in  favour  of  limiting  the  size  of  pro- 
perties to  a  reasonable  amount,  and  the  only  ob- 
jection is  to  the  method  adopted  to  secure  it.  There 
is  such  a  wild  .scramble  for  land — a  purely  natural 
and  healthy  development,  by  the  way — and  available 
and  is  such  a  curtailed  quantity  in  New  Zealand,  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  that  now,  in  order  to 
set  the  legislative  land  machine  going  in  such  a  way 
that  the  greatest  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  Under  the  new  Bill  there  w6uld  be 
certain  lands  to  be  secured  as  freeholds,  and  others 
to  be  taken  up  on  lease,  so  that  there  is  no  reason 
whv  (•vfrv')nc  should  not  he  satisfied. 

Xt'W  Zealand   has   led  the  way  witii 

Superannuation     regard  to  a  g(X>d  many  reforms,  and 

Schemes.         seems  likely  to  do  so  with  respect 

to  a  matter  which,  if  carried  out  in 
other  departments  of  service,  would  ven,"  effectively 
help  to  solve  the  Old  Age  Pensions  trouble.  As 
our  population  is  increased,  the  pension  allocation 
is,  of  course,  going  to  become  heavier  and  heavier, 
but  the  more  the  lines  which  New  Zealand  is  going 
on  are  followed  by  other  communities,  the  less  will 
be  the  strain  upon  the  public  funds  of  the  future. 
There  is  now  a  plan  before  the  Municipal  Associa- 
tion in  New  Zealand  to  establish  a  self-supporting 
pension  scheme  in  its  service.  The  Association  has 
instructed  a  competent  actuary  (Mr.  George  Leslie) 


to  make  an  actuarial  examination  into  the  feasibility 
of  a  superannuation  scheme  for  the  municipal  em- 
ployes of  the  Dominion.  If  the  idea  could  be  ex- 
tended, so  as  to  embrace  sections  of  industry,  what 
a  national  benefit  would  accrue.  If  clerks,  medical 
men,  lawyers,  architects,  etc.,  etc.,  were  each  to 
form  superannuation  funds,  what  poverty  and  dis- 
tress would  be  saved ;  but  of  course  the  scheme  into 
which  all  this  naturally  flows  is  a  system  of  State 
superannuation,  to  which  all  should  contribute. 
This  question  will  have  to  be  faced  some  day,  other- 
wise Old  Age  Pension  schemes  will  probably  be- 
come unworkable  by  their  unwieldiness. 

Just  here  the  proposals  of  Mr,  Car- 

Statesmanlike      V}^^^''  ^^  "^  ."^  ^J^eir  proper  place. 
Proposal.  -"^  ^^  propoismg  to  assist  tnendly 

Societies  so  that  they  may  continue 
th(r-ir  payments  to  members  when  they  have  become 
decrepit  through  old  age.  At  the  present  time. 
Friendly  Societies  cannot  deal  with  cases  of  this 
kind,  their  finances  being  limited  to  sick  pay,  but 
a  man  or  woman  may  be  just  as  incapable  through 
advancing  years  as  through  sickness,  and  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers  proposes  that  subventions  shall  be  granted 
to  Friendly  Societies  so  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  grant  payments  to  those  who  stand  in  need  of 
them  through  these  special  circumstances.  In  Mr, 
Carruthers'  own  words.  "  Instead  of  the  Societies 
having  to  cut  down  sick  pay  after  a  member  had 
been  laid  up  for  six  or  twelve  months,  the  State 
would  step  in  and  pay  it,  but  would  still  leave  the 
Societv  to  deal  with  their  own  members."  But  Mr, 
Carruthers  goes  further  than  that,  and  states  that 
the  Government  contemplates  the  establishment  of 
a  svstem  of  annuities  by  which  anyone  in  the  com- 
munity can  invest  his  or  her  savings  in  the  purchase 
of  an  annuity,  the  haghe.st  annuity  payable  being 
^^2  per  annum  in  the  total.  Any  person  who  de- 
sires to  accumulate  his  small  savings  to  get  one  of 
these  annuities,  might  do  so  by  opening  an  account 
in  the  Government  Savings  Bank.  In  addition  to 
that,  he  proposes  that  in  the  event  of  a  proposed 
annuitant  dying  before  the  due  date  of  the  annuity, 
the  purchase  money  should  be  repaid  to  his  estate, 
and  if  he  leave  a  widow  and  dependent  children, 
interest  would  be  allowable  on  such  purchase  money 
at  rates  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
the  dependence  of  helplessness  shown.  In  that  case 
the  annuity  would  be  secured  absolutely  for  the 
personal  maintenance  of  the  annuitants,  and  would 
be  exempt  from  the  operations  of  any  bankruptcy 
law  and  from  all  taxes  and  charges.  This  is  a 
splendid  proposal  and  is  quite  in  line  with  what 
we  have  suggested  in  a  former  paragraph.  Suoh  a 
system  would  be  very  largely  availed  of,  and  it 
would  place  thousands  of  people  who  otherwise 
would  be  dependent  on  an  old  age  pe  nsion  from  the 
necessity  of  it. 
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Matters. 


Ill  the  South  Australian  Parliament 
the  chief  item  of  interest  is  the 
battle  which  is  likely  to  ensue  be- 
twe^-n  the  Upper  and  Lower  House 
with  regard  to  the  franchise  of  the  former  body. 
There  is  in  some  directions  a  disposition  to  present 
the  Upper  House  with  a  kind  of  ultimatum,  and  to 
try  to  cofnpel  it  to  widen  its  basis ;  but,  on  the  other 


of  law  has  been  held,  and  the  matter  therefor* 
should  have  been  submitted  to  the  people  and  a 
fresh  poll  held.  A  formal  application  for  a  poll 
has  been  lodged  with  the  Attorney-General.  The 
Federal  Government,  however,  has  decided  that 
the  South  Australian  Parliament  shall  elect  the 
member.  It  is,  therefore,  pretty  certain  that  the 
selection    which  is   being   n-ade  will}  be  challenged, 


"The  Bent  Tree,"   by  Co  rot. 
This^is  the  Picture  which  has  been  recently  purchased  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Melbourne  Art  Gallery  for  .£5750. 


land,  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  that  there  should 
>e  some  sort  of  compromise.  The  Assembly  will,  on 
[uly  II,  make  an  appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy 
:aused  by  the  upsetting  of  the  poll  which  Mr. 
/ardcn  won.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  this  is  the  right  course  to 
>ursue,  it  being  held  in  some  quarters  that,  as  the 
(lection  was  declared  void,  no  election  as  a  matter 


so  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  ensure? 
that  the  selected  member  shall  not  be  liable 
for  the  expenses  that  will  be  certain  to  be  incurred 
in  the  suit  that  will  ensue.  It  certainly  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  to  everybody  if  the  poll  had 
been  retaken.  The  appointment  by  a  House  has 
something  of  an  arbitrary  appearance  about  it,  while 
an  appeal  to  the  people  would  have  satisfied  all 
parties.  Ml 
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The    Bulletin. '[ 


Electoral 
Reform. 


While  upon  this  subject,  it  is  mett 
that  some  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  necessity  for  greater  care  in 
the  conducting  of  elections.  The 
inquiry  into  the  South  Australian  dispute  showed 
some  serious  irregularities ;  while  that  for  the 
Echuca  division  of  Victoria,  the  contest  of  which 
is  being  conducted  as  I  write,  showed  that  the 
irregularities  were  simply  tremendous.  Hundreds 
of  votes  had  to  be  cast  aside  because  of  the  care- 
lessness of  a  returning  officer,  although  the  inten- 
tion of  the  voter  was  verj-  clearly  manifest.  Some 
hundreds  of  papers  were  initialled  by  the  returning 
officer,  and  were  therefore  discarded  as  being  value- 
less. With  proper  safeguards,  it  ought  to  be  possible 
under  an  appeal  for  every  vote  which  is  clear  in  its 
intention  to  be  recorded.  It  is  well  worth  the  while 
c  >1  the  Government  to  look .  into  the  question  of 
introducmg  voting  machines  which  have  passed  out 
of  the  experimental  stage,  and  which  can  be  ob- 
tained with  a  higih  standard  of  efficiency,  a  method 
which  would  ensure  justice  being  done  in  the  case 
•  every  voter.  Another  matter  which  may  well 
receive  attention  is  the  question  as  to  whether 
money  which  is  expended  by  organisations  on  be- 
half of  the  candidate  should  not  be  reckoned 
as  part  of  his  expenditure.  The  main  idea  of 
curtailing  the  amount  to  be  expended  was  to 
prevent  corruption,  and  to  give  every  man. 
whether  rich  or  poor,  a  fair  chance.  But  if  money 
is  to  be  spent  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  by  organi- 
sations, it  practically  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as 
a  candidate  exjx-nding  money-,  and  it  is  a  matter 
which  ought  to  be  looke^d  into.  America  has  given 
us  some  striking  examples  of  the  corruption  that  is 
possible  when  party  funds  can  be  sul)scrilx»d  to,  and 
while  there  is  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  such 
thincrs.  it  !>;  \'-"1I  that  it  should  \¥^  done. 


Bible  in  Schools. 

The  Bible  in  State 
Schools  League  in  New 
Zealand  is  determined  not 
to  let  the  grass  grow  under 
its  feet  during  the  coming 
session  of  Parliament.  A 
referendum  was  refused 
them  last  year,  but  the 
League  has  now  enter- 
ed upon  the  battle  in  an- 
other form.  They  have 
submitted  to  every  school 
committee  in  New  Zealand 
a  voting  paper,  and  have 
asked  the  committee  to  re- 
cord its  approval  or  disap- 
proval. The  question  ask- 
'^'  ed  is,  "  Does  your  State 
school  approve  of  the  Bible  being  read  in  schools 
on  the  lines  set  out  by  the  '  Wellington  Bible  in 
Schools  League  '  "  ?  The  "  lines  "  are  as  follows  : 
— (i)  That  the  Bible  be  read  as  a  classic.  (2)  No 
comments  allowed  except  geographical,  grammatical 
and  historical.  (3)  The  State  school  teacher  only 
to  superAise  the  Bible  reading.  (4)  Any  teacher  or 
scholar  having  conscientious  objections  may  be  ex- 
cused from  this  Bible  lesson.  This  is  somewhat 
after  the  plan  adopted  in  New  South  Wales,  where 
they  have  ;\  complete  series  of  text  books  in  ordinary 
use,  and  where  lessons  are  given  by  the  teachers 
and  examinations  are  conducted  on  the  instruction 
given.  For  the  information  of  readers  in  other  parts 
of  Au.stralasia  than  the  Dominion,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  school  committees  are  locnl  bodies  ap- 
pointed by  parents  of  children  to  look  after  the  local 
school  affairs  generally.  They  have  rather  extend- 
ed powers  as  compare'd  with  those  exercised  by 
similar  local  bodies  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
They  have  a  voice  in  the  »Tpix)intment  of  teachers, 
and  form  the  next  link  to  Education  Boards,  which 
govern  education  in  the  provinces.  To  an  Aus- 
tralian, at  first  sight,  it  seems  to  give  more  local 
power  than  is  desirable,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
creates  a  keen  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  in  the 
question  of  education.  However,  it  is  to  these  local 
l>o\vers  tiiat  the  question  is  being  submitted,  and 
the  answer  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

Victoria  is  suffering  an  epidemic  of 
Crime  in  crime.     Before  it  the  Police  Force 

Victoria.  seems  to  be  powerless.     The   rob- 

bery and  murder  of  Mr.  Bauer,  the 
diamond  merchant ;  the  roblx^rv'  of  gold  valued  «\t 
;^i7oo  from  the  Mint;  the  assault  and  rol> 
bery  of  a  Melbourne  resident  in  his  own  gar- 
den, together  with  other  crimes  too  numerous  to 
mention,  indicate  an  abnomial  state  of  affairs  in 
Victoria.  Some  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it    is    due    to    the    cjanihlincc    leG;is1ation    that    was 
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lassed,  and  which  leaves  some  of  the  hardened 
riminals  that  frequented  the  tote-shops  free  to 
arry  out  their  nefarious  work.  If  it  is  forcing  the 
riminals  who  used  to  run  these  places  into  the 
[)en,  it  alone  justifies  the  anti-gambling  legisla- 
ion,  for  there  is  some  likelihood  of  getting  hold  of 
hem  now,  where  there  was  none  before.  The  pro- 
ability  is,  however,  that  a  few  choice  spirits  have 
H-en  released  from  gaols,  and  that  they  are  at 
iieir  old  game  of  preying  upon  the  community. 
I  here  seems  some  prosj>ect  of  some  good  coming 
lit  of  it,  and  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  being 
rought  into  o[)eration,  and  of  some  of  these  de- 
■(  tables  being  kept  out  of  reach  of  their  fellow- 
len  until  there  is  evidence  of  reformation.  But  why 
(>  Parliamtnts  \\.iut  to  be  whipped  into  action? 


Mr.  Bent 

on 
Mr.  Botha. 


Ever    since    Mr.     Bent    arrived    in 
England,  Australians  generally,  but 
Victorians  in  particular,  have  been 
on    the    tenterhooks    for    fear    that 
iiis  hasty  speech  would  lead  him  into  a  misrepresen- 
:ition  of  his  people.     It  has  come  in  one  respect. 
He   is   reported    to   have   said   at   a   public    school 
demonstration   at   Ealing   on    Empire    Day: — "Mr. 
%  Botha  came  to  England  to  shake  hands  wnth  you. 
'^  Yes,  to  shake  hands  with  you  over  the  graves  of 
\our  dead  relatives  and  friends.     You  cheered  and 
congratulated   him.     In   my   country,    in   Australia, 
\w  should  not  have  shouted   ourselves  hoarse   and 
fluttered  white  handkerchiefs  at  him.     We  remem- 
ber things.     Besides,  we  have  a  number  of  wooden 
legs,  of  armless  men,   and  of  sorrowing  widows  to 
keep  us  in  remembraiice.     How'ever,  Mr.  Botha  has 
promised  you  certain  things.     I  hope  and  trust  he 
will   keep  those   promises,   and   that  you   may    find 
the  Transvaal  as  good  a  friend  to  you  as  Australia 
has  been   in  the  past,   and  is  now."     It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  there  is  only  one  man  in  Aus- 
tralasia  who   could   have   been    so   ungracious   and 
discourteous,  and  that  is  Mr.  Bent,  and  that  he  re- 
presented   no    one    but    himself.      Australasia    has 
echoed  every  cheer  that  went  up  for  the  man  who 
stood  for  the  people  who,  once  brave  foes,  are  new 
loval    fellow-citizens   in   our  great  empire.      If   Mr. 
Botha  came  to  Australia,  he  would  find  as  warm  a 
welcome  as  he  got  in  London. 

The  Coal  Lumpers'  strike  in  Sydney 

The  Sydney        still    drags    its    weary    way    along. 

Strike.  They    have    been    making    a    good 

deal  of  demonstration  and  noise 
without  achieving  very  much.  For  some  time  lately 
they  have  been  marching  through  Sydney  at  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day,  thus  evidently  striving  to 
attract  sympathy;  but  the  men  have  bungled  so 
badly  over  their  business  that  no  public  sympathy 
is  shown.  Some  of  the  men  have  gone  off  to 
Queensland  to  work  in  the  cane-fields.  There  is 
some   talk  among   other   unions    in   other   parts   of 


the  State  about  combining  to  assist,  and  if  that 
is  done  some  serious  complications  will  follow. 
There  have  been  some  acts  of  violence,  but  some- 
how or  other  the  work  of  coal-loading  is  being 
done.  With  the  aid  of  what  help  they  can  get  out- 
side and  their  own  crews  the  mail  steamers  manage 
to  load  and  to  get  away  on  time.  A  visitor  to 
Sydney  could  not  detect  any  industrial  dislcK^ation 
about  the  wharves.  The  lumpers  had  might)-  poor 
advice  when  they  took  up  the  extreme  position  of 
striking,  and  it  seems  as  though  they  will  lose  in 
the  present  fight.  At  any  rate,  it  will  not  be  won 
by  them  on  its  merits  alone.  The  latest  effort  at  a 
peaceful  settlement  has  failed  because  the  men  re- 
fuse to  work  with  non-union  foremen. 

Rarely    has    such    a    winter    been 

„     .  -.,  known  in  Australia  for  high  prices 

Hard  Times.        c       ^u  •         c   ir         t- 

tor   the    necessaries   of   lite.       1  ne 

pinch  of  hard  times  is  coming  into 
homes  that  before  reckoned  themselves  out  of 
reach  of  them.  It  certainly  seems  very  strange  that, 
in  a  country  which  exports  so  largely  meat  and 
flour  and  butter,  all  of  these  commodities  should 
have  swung  up  to  such  high  prices.  Nevertheless 
it  is  so,  and  coupled  with  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
one  of  the  richest  seasons  that  the  Commonwealth 
has  ever  known,  it  seems  inexplicable.  But  that 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  food,  as  far  as  general  sup- 
plies are  concerned,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
prices  all  round  have  bounded  up  so  high.  It 
means  that  thousands  of  people  will  feel  the  pinch 
of  circumstances  this  year,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
very  hard  and  severe  winter. 

The    domestic    servant    problem    in 

.  ,  .    ,    .  Australasia     is     becoming     a     very 

Australasian  ^  ,,.  ^  ^  ,/ 

Problem.  acute   one.      Mistresses,    or   would- 

be  mistresses,  find  it  very  difficult 
to  get  assistance,  and  wages  as  high  as  15s.  or  j£i 
a  week  can,  with  very  little  difficulty,  be  got  by 
competent  girls.  The  latest  development  of  the 
pha.se  has  occurred  in  Victorui,  where  there  has 
been  a  fairly  strong  agitation  in  favour  of  the  State 
making  some  provision  for  Registry  Offices,  it  being 
affirmed  bv  some  of  the  girls  that  these  places  act 
like  vampires,  drawing,  if  not  the  life-blood,  at 
anv  rate  a  great  deal  of  the  money,  which  is  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  towards  the  existence,  from 
them.  Judging  from  the  evidence  which  has  been 
submitted,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  under- 
hand dealing,  and  the  whole  of  the  business  re- 
quires looking  into.  There  is  now  being  made  an 
effort  to  form  a  union  in  Melbourne,  and  it  will 
probably  be  successful.  If  it  puts  the  business 
upon  a  proper  basis  and  ensures  that  girls  will 
have  reasonable  working  hours  and  proper  ac- 
commodation, both  for  sleeping  and  living,  it  will 
be  a  good  thing.  While  there  are  undoubtedly 
thousands  of  girls  who  are  so  careless  and  inefficient 
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as  to  be  a  burden  to  any  household  they  are  in, 
there  is  nevertheless  a  very  great  lack  on  the  part 
of  some  mistresses  to  provide  proper  rest  and 
reasonable  accommodation  for  their  maids.  After 
all,  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  hardest  worked  per- 
son in  the  house,  as  far  as  manual  labour  is  con- 
cerned, and  there  ought  to  be  ample  provision  for 
their  proper  comfort.  The  arrangement  is  a  purely 
business  one,  and  ought  to  be  so  regarded. 

Rarely  have  figures  spoken  so  elo- 

Chlld  quently    and    pathetically    as    those 

Mortality.         ^^.^    h^yg   been    supplied    by    Dr. 

Norris,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
i.t"  Public  Health  in  Melbourne,  on  the  subject  of 
infant  mortality.  In  a  report  to  the  Government  he 
points  out  that  our  treatment  of  illegitimate  children 
is  a  disgrace  to  us.  Truly  the  mortality  is  fearful. 
These  little  mites  are  handicapped  in  a  cruel 
fashion  at  birth,  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  handicap 
that  comes  from  cruel  treatment.  There  is  no  gain- 
saying the  records.  During  the  period  from  1902 
to  1906  the  mortality  rate  per  1000  has  varied  be- 
tween 280  and  1 99. 1,  the  rates  for  1906  being  236. 
For  the  whole  period  the  average  was  241.  During 
the  same  period  the  average  infant  mortality  rate 
for  all  infants  born  in  or  out  of  wedlock  was  94 
per  1000.  The  death-rate  among  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, therefore,  works  out  at  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  that  among  all  infants.  But  there  is 
another,  aspect  of  the  case.     Dr.   Norris  estimates 


that  for  every  infant  that  dies  at  least  two  are  mo 
or  less  permanently  injured  during  the  first  year  < 
their  life  from  the  harvest  of  ills  which  results  fro 
the  evil  conditions  which  occasion  the  mortalit 
Out  of  each  1000  born,  there  are  more  than  7  c 
who  either  die  or  are  seriously  harmed  by  the  ci 
cumstances  to  which  they  are  exposed  during  tl 
first  year  of  their  lives.  Dr.  Norris  goes  on  : 
point  out  that  Victoria  is  the  only  country  in  vvhi( 
the  measures  for  infant  life  protection  are  admini 
tered  entirely  by  the  police.  Sir  Alexander  Peacoc 
has  promised  that  there  shall  be  some  improvemei 
in  the  law  regarding  these  unfortunate  children.  J 
present  in  Victoria  they  are  boarded  out  to  nurse 
and  the  daily  press  gives  heart-rending  accounts  ( 
the  way  in  which  the  hapless  unfortunates  a: 
treated.  The  only  way  to  cure  the  evil  and  to  sa\ 
these  little  ones  is  either  to  insist  upon  a  rigoroi 
inspection  by  thoroughly  qualified  nurses,  or  else  1 
put  them  in  an  establishment  which  shall  be  coi 
ducted  by  the  Government  on  proper  lines,  and  1 
absolutely  forbid  the  farming-out  principle.  F( 
these  tiny  creatures  the  utmost  compassion  shoul 
be  felt.  If  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  Sta: 
be  to  protect  the  weak,  these  in  a  special  wa 
clamour  for  assistance.  There  is  no  reason  wh 
under  proper  training  they  should  not  turn  out  iia 
ful  members  of  the  State,  and  Victoria  will  be  lacl 
ing  in  humanity,  as  well  as  in  common  sense  an 
foresight,  if  she  does  not  make  adequate  provisio 
for  the  children. 


June,  1907. 

The  second  Hague  Conference  will 

from  Waterloo      ^^^^  almost  on  the  anniversary  of 

the  Hague.       ^^^  battle  of  Waterloo.     The  date 

is  a  welcome  reminder  of  the  pass- 
ing of  old  feuds  and  the  permanence  of  old  friend- 
ships. Germany  and  Britain,  who  saved  Europe  in 
1815  by  their  valour,  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
helping  to  save  the  world  by  their  statesmanship 
from  a  worse  than  Napoleonic  incubus — the  armed 
peace  with  its  bloated  armaments,  whose  money 
cost  is  the  price  of  international  anarchy.  For  that 
work  of  peace  we  count  upon  the  support  of  France. 
\o  nation  is  more  powerful  than  the  French,  but 
unfortunately  no  nation  is  more  nervous,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  say  a  civil  word  to  Germany 
without  arousing  French  susceptibilities.  Civil 
w<irds,  however,  must  be  said.  Some  have  been 
said,  and  there  are  still  more  to  follow.  And  the 
more  closely  Britain  and  Germany  draw  together 
the  more  solidly  assured  will  be  the  security  and 
tranquillity  of  France. 

The  The  splendid    response    which    the 

Editors'  Visit  German  nation  has  made  to  the  hos- 

<o  pitality  offered  to  the  German  edi- 

oermany.  ^^^.^    j^g^   y^^^.   ^^^^^    ^^^   prompt 

human  nature  is  to  answer  to  a  little  act  of  kind- 


ness. The  interchange  of  visits  between  the  joui 
nalists  of  Germany  and  of  Britain  affords  welcom 
evidence  of  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  the  comnio 
sentiment  of  the  two  nations,  despite  all  the  fo( 
fury  of  the  demented  phobists  on  either  side.  Th 
kindness,  the  courtesy,  the  hospitable  consideratio 
shown  to  the  British  editors  in  Germany  this  mont 
is  beyond  all  praise,  and  augurs  well  for  the  af 
proaching  asphyxiation  of  Germanophobia.  Th 
evil  spirits  which  at  present  possess  a  few  new; 
paper  offices  in  London  and  Berlin  foresee  thei 
exorcism,  and,  after  their  wont,  vent  their  rage  i 
paroxysms  of  fury.  But  let  us  hope  that  it  is  bt 
a  passing  and  a  parting  spasm. 

The   interchange   of   hospitality    b 

Extirpating         ^j^g   peoples   of   the   nations   is   th 

Phobias.  pleasantest,  the  cheapest,   and   on 

of  the  most  effective  means  for  th 

preservation  of  peace.     It  is  much  more  agreeabl 

to  dine  with  your  neighbour  than  to  cut  his  throat 

And   because  you  have   dined   with   him  and  bee: 

his  guest,  you  are  far  less  likely  to  look  on  Him  a 

a  possible  enemy  against  whom  it  is  necessary  t 

arm    to   the  teeth.      In   the  genial  atmosphere   er 

gendered   by   mutual    acquaintance   and    intercours 

the  germs  of  the  various  phobias  cannot  long  sui 

vive.     We   have   already   got  rid   of   Francophobii 
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with  the  aid  of  a  httle  good-will  and  mutual  for- 
' ''arance.  Russophobia,  once  the  most  virulent  of 
agues,  has  almost  ceased  to  trouble  us.  Ger- 
manophobia  is  doomed.  We  desire  to  be  on 
'  friendly  visiting  terms  with  all  nations,  and  we 
annot  permit  even  our  best  friends  to  curtail  our 
isiting  list.  On  the  contrary,  every  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  extend  it.  At  the  same  time 
;hat  a  better  understanding  is  being  promoted  with 
rmany,  our  good  understanding  with  France  is 
■  Ang  strengthened  and  cemented  by  a  friendly  in- 
terchange of  visits.  The  University  of  Paris  enter- 
tained as  its  guests  during  the  month  a  large  party 
of  visitors  from  the  University  of  London,  and  the 
City  of  Lyons  gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  represen- 
tatives from  English  and  Scotch  municipalities. 
Visits  of  this  nature,  as  President  Fallieres  pointed 
out,  outstep  the  limits  of  a  single  act  of  courtesy. 
"  They  are  acts  which  count  in  the  life  of  nations. 
They  confirm  the  reciprocal  confidence  of  one  na- 
ion  in  another,  and  strengthen  those  cordial  under- 
itandings  which  are  the  sure  pledge  of  the  peace 
of  the  world." 


The 
Moral  of  it. 


Mr.  Morley 

and 

Indian  Unrest. 


Fate  has  seldom  had  a  bitterer  pill 
to  administer  to  any  British  states- 
man than  that  which  Mr.  Morley 
was  compelled  to  swallow  when  he 
trampled  law  and  liberty  under  foot  in  order  to 
•estore  order  in  Lahore.  "  No  one  disliked  excep- 
ional  executive  measures  more  than  he  ' '  (Mr.  Mor- 
ley might  have  added,  excepting  a  certain  Mr.  W. 
E.  Forster).  "They  must  be  judged  in  connection 
with  the  emergency  and  the  risk.  He  declined  em- 
phatically to  promise  that  the  persons  apprehended 
should  be  brought  to  trial."  So  it  has  come  to 
this!  If  Mr.  Lala  Rajput  Rai,  now  under  lock  and 
key  without  trial,  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing books  in   his  dungeon,    he  might  find  a  bitter 


The  Region  of  Unrest  in  India. 

solace  for  his  sufferings  in  perusing  the  files  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazetie,  in  which  Mr.  Morley  discoursed 
eloquently  on  the  test,  "Force  is  no  remedy,"  and 
demonstrated  conclusively  the  absurdity  of  trying  to 
secure  the  loyalty  of  subjects  by  depriving  them  of 
the  elementary  right  of  the  citizen  not  to  be  ar- 
rested without  accusation  or  imprisoned  without 
trial.  There  are  also  other  utterances  by  the  same 
distinguished  statesman  which  showed  a  lamentable 
lack  of  sympathy  with  Russian  Tsars  and  Dictators, 
who,  when  confronted  with  far  more  serious  peril 
than  that  which  troubles  the  Indian  administration 
at  Lahore,  locked  men  up  without  trial  and  stamped 
out  in  the  same  lawless  way  "  agitations  which 
promoted  very  grave  and  formidable  mischief." 

The  moral  of  it  all,  according  to 
the  Times  and  other  excellent  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  John  Morley,  coer- 
cionist,  is  that  you  cannot  govern 
India  on  Radical  principles.  As  no  one  has  ever 
tried,  the  demonstration  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
complete.  But  it  is  not  surely  a  Radical  principle 
that  no  man  should  be  punished  without  trial.  We 
are  not  asking  for  trial  by  jury,  but  only  for  a  trial 
of  any  sort.  Lala  Rajput  Rai  has  not  even  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Morley  the  semblance  of  justice 
that  was  accorded  to  their  Victim  by  the  Sanhe- 
drim, by  Herod,  or  by  Pilate.  If  this  kind  of  thing 
be  necessary,  then  it  is  a  trial  of  another  sort  that 
is  urgently  called  for  in  India — a  trial  of  the 
British  Administration  which,  after  telling  us  in 
Lord  Minto's  words  that  "  new  and  just  aspirations 
are  springing  up  amongst  its  people  with  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  dally,"  has  now  no  other  resource 
but  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  familiar  methods  of 
despotism.  We  frankly  say  for  our  part  that  we 
are  horribly  ashamed  of  the  hideous  confession  of 
failure  in  our  attempt  to  introduce  even  the  most 
rudimentary  principles  of  ju.stice  into  our  Indian 
Administration. 
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The   Colonial   Premiers   have   come 
A  Mou^thplece      ,,,^^i  g^-,^^      -j^^^.  ^.,^1^^  ^f  ^Yveir  visit 

the  Empire.  '^"*^^  "'^  ^'^^  opportunities  it  afforded 
for  a  full,  free  and  frank  interchange 
of  vie^vs  cannot  be  measured  merely  by  the  formal 
decisions  arrived  at  by  the  Imperial  Conference. 
Some  of  the  more  energetic  of  the  Premiers — Mr. 
Deakin  especially — would  have  liked  to  have  seen  a 
more  definite  outcome  to  their  deliberations.  But 
the  evolution  of  a  body  that  must  adjust  itself  to  the 
differing  views  and  interests  of  a  world-wide  Empire 
must  of  necessity  l>e  slow.     It  is  the  first  .step  that 


to  a  policy  which  the  English  people  have  emphati- 
cally rejected.  To  adopt  the  policy  of  Preference 
would  be  gratuitously  to  invite  the  antagonism  of 
every  foreign  Power  which  at  present  prefers  to  see 
the  undevelojied  portions  of  the  earth  in  our  hands 
than  in  those  of  any  of  its  rivals  because  we  do  not 
discriminate  against  any  nation's  trade.  To  abandon 
a  policy  which  secures  for  us  the  good-will  of  our 
rivals  for  one  which  would  provoke  their  active 
hostility  would  at  once  add  enormously  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  Empire  and  the  burden  of  its  defence. 
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counts,  even  though  it  be  a  small  one.  That  step 
has  been  taken,  and  it  rests  with  the  Colonies  to 
see  to  it  that  the  process  of  gradual  development 
and  evolution  goes  on.  The  Conference  has  been 
made  permanent,  and  has  been  provided  with  an 
intelligence  bureau.  The  Empire  has  therefore 
found  a  mouthpiece  through  which  it  can  make  its 
desires  and  aspirations  known.  That  is  a  great 
gain.  The  concluding  days  of  the  Conference  were 
occupied  with  int^esting  though  academic  discus- 
sions on  the  question  of  Preference.  Our  Govern- 
ment, as  it  was  bound  to,  gave  no  encouragement 


Imperial  The    events    of    the    month     have 

Conference  and    made   it  perfectly   evident  that   the 

Home  _  Imperial    Conference   is    henceforth 

Controversies.     .^  factor,  or  at  least  an  influence,  of 

no   slight   significance  in  Home  politics.     We  may 

guard   as   carefully   as  we   please    the    autonomous 

rights  of  each  self-governing  portion  of  the  Empire. 

We  may  make  the  fullest  allowance  for  the  different 

conditions  that   distinguish  every  portion   from  the 

re.st.      But  we   cannot  prevent   the   opinion   of   our 

Colonies,    as  voiced   at    the    Conference,    reacting 

powerfully   on   public   opinion   at   home,   any   more 
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than  we  can  render  the  Colonies  insensitive  to  the 
similarly  expressed  feeling  of  the  Mother  Country. 
The  Conference  Avill  infallibly  promote  the  growth 
of  an  Imperial  sentiment  which  must  affect  the  inner 
life  and  the  domestic  controversies  of  every  part 
of  the  Empire.  Nor  can  we  wish  it  othenvise.  In 
most  phases  of  social  and  democratic  reform  the 
self-governing  Colonies  are  far  in  advance  of  the 
land  from  which  they  have  sprung;  and  Progressive 
forces  at  home  will  in  these  respects  have  every- 
thing to  gain.  In  regard  to  what  is  called  Colonial 
preference  the  boot  may  seem  to  be  upon  the  other 
leg.  We  may  deplore  the  rabid  eagerness  which 
has  been  displayed  in  some  quarters  to  exploit  our 
Colonial  guests  for  insular  party  ends.  We  may 
even  regret  that  some  of  our  guests  lent  themselves 
all  too  willingly  to  such  an  abuse  of  their  position. 
But  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  the  fiscal  pro- 
posals of  several  of  the  Colonies,  repeated  and  en- 
forced as  they  were  at  the  Conference,  have  left  a 
distinct  impression  on  the  mind  of  this  country,  and 
Tariff  Reformers  would  have  been  almost  more  than 
human  had  they  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  so 
important  an  advantage. 

The  country  was,  however,   scarce- 
Preference        ly  prepared  for  so  notable  a  result 
lir  B*a1four^      as  the  capture  of  the  leader  of  the 
Opoosition.        For      once — at     the 
Primrose  parade  in  the  Albert  Hall  on  May  3rd — 
we   had   from    Mr.    Balfour  an   entirely   unqualified 
assertion  of  his  convictions.     He  used  the  memor- 
able words  : — 

I  doubt  not  for  one  moment  that  the  policy  of  Preference 
will  be  the  policy  ultimately  adopted  by  this  country. 

And  again  : — 

I  cannot  but  doubt  that  when  that  policy  is  finally  adopted 
it  will  be  adopted  on  terms  less  advantageous  than  we  might 
easily  have  obtained  it  had  the  present  Government  known  in 
what  their  salvation  truly  consists. 

I'reference  sooner  or  later :  Preference  now  rather 
than  later:  Preference  as  a  means  of  national  salva- 
tion: that  flag  Mr. -Balfour  has  solemnly  nailed  to 
the  mast.  He  ran  up  other  colours  in  the  House  of 
Comrnons  eleven  days  afterwards^  it  is  true,  and 
again  declared  himself  a  "  Freetrader."  But  the 
Preference  flag  still  flaunts  defiant  on  the  breeze. 
Of  any  change  in  popular  sentiment  the  month's 
flections  furnish  no  sign.  Stepney  has  again  re- 
turned a  Unionist  to  Parliament,  this  time  with  an 
increased  majority;  and  Mr.  Chaplin  has  come 
back  to  St.  Stephen's  with  a  huge  balance  of  votes 
to  his  credit.  But  the  chief  significance  of  the 
Wimbledon  election  is  not  fi.scal  but  feminist.  It  is 
no  small  sign  of  progress  when  in  such  a  con- 
stituency a  candidate  standing  on  that  plank  alone 
can  win  3229  votes  for  Women's  Suffrage.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Bertrand  Russell  are  to  be  congratulated. 


United  kingdom.         Germany.       United  states. 
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Foreign  Trade  per  Head  of  Population. 


The  Irish  Bill. 


After  twelve  months'  careful  con- 
sideration of  what  can  be  done  and 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  Ireland, 
the  Liberal  Administration  intro- 
duced last  month  their  Bill  for  the  improvement  of 
the  government  of  Ireland.  The  Bill  was  avowedly 
intended  to  be  a  half-way  house  to  Home  Rule.  It 
was  drafted  and  amended,  redrafted  and  amended 
again,  in  order  to  harrhonise  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible the  views  of  the  Nationalists  and  the  Adminis- 
trators of  Ireland.  Mr.  Bryce  blocked  it  out.  Mr. 
Birrell  finished  it.  Both  Ministers  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  advice  of  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell.  It  is 
an  open  secret  that  the  scheme  as  it  finally  was  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  the 
approval  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
Party.  The  central  feature  of  the  Bill  was  the 
creation  of  a  Representative  Council  for  Ireland  of 
107  members :  82  elected  by  the  Irish  householders 
— including  Peers  and  women — and  25  nominated. 
Eight  of  the  existing  Irish  departments  were  placed 
under  its  control,  and  a  ninth — an  Education  De- 
partment— was  created.  These  eight  departments 
at  present  control  an  annual  expenditure  of 
;^2, 000,000.  A  sum  of  ;^65o,ooo  per  annum  was 
to  be  added  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  ;^3oo,ooo 
of  which  was  to  be  spent  on  public  works  and  the 
general  development  of  Ireland.  The  Constabulary, 
the  Law  Courts,  the  Prisons,  and  the  Land  Com- 
mission were  not  to  be  afi'ected  by  the  Bill.  The 
Lord -Lieutenant  was  to  have  a  general  supervisory 
control  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Council. 


The  Fate 

of 

the  Measure. 


When  the  Bill  was  introduced,  Mr. 
Redmond  said,  "We  can  at  least 
look  at  it  and  see  whether  it  Avill 
secure  any  improvement  in  the 
government  of  Ireland."  The  Freeman's  Journal 
bespoke  for  the  Bill  the  most  careful  consideration 
with  the  desire  to  find  in  it  a  measure  of  useful- 
ness. Mr.  Healy,  however,  denounced  it.  The 
priests  were  reported  to  be  against  it  because  it 
handed  over  education  to  laymen,  and  Mr.  Red- 
mond and  his  friends,  following  time-honoured  pre- 
cedents, decided  that  they  dare  not  seem  le.ss  ad- 
vanced than  Mr.  Healy.  So  when  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Convention  met  at  Whitsuntide  in  Dublin 
Mr.   Redmond  solemnly  knifed  the  Bill,  which  was 
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then  unanimously  rejected.  So  ends  the  first  and 
what  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  the  last  attempt  of 
any  British  Ministry  to  reform  the  Administration  of 
Ireland.  There  never  was  any  chance  of  carrying 
the  Bill,  even  if  the  Irish  had  accepted  it.  The 
House  of  Lords  was  certain  to  have  demolished  it 
as  a  half-way  house  to  Home  Rule.  If  the  Con- 
vention at  Dublin  had  approved  the  Bill,  the  only 
result  would  have  l)een  that  after  weary  weeks  of 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  House  of 
Lords  would  have  rejected  the  Bill  outright  or  have 
mangled  it  out  of  all  recognition  by  its  authors. 
It  Avas  therefore  tnie  kindness  to  smother  it  at  its 
birth.  The  Liberal  Administration  has  done  its 
best.  The  Irish  people  will  have  none  of  its  pre- 
scription. All  that  can  be  done  is  to  leave  tliinf;s 
alone  for  the  time. 

The  course  that  should  be  taken  by 

What  Ought  to  be  Engli.sh,   Scotch   and   Welsh    Home 

Done?  Rulers   is  clear.      They  should   not 

abandon  one  iota  of  their  demand 
that  the  Irish  be  allowed  to  govern  Ireland  accord- 
ing to  Irish  ideas.  But  they  must  add  to  that  de- 
mand the  indispensable  preliminary  that  the  Irish 
themselves  must  be  asked  to  frame  their  own  Home 
Rule  Bill,  and  introduce  it  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  the  Irish  have  a  right  to  govern  them- 
selves they  have  an  equal  right  to  frame  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  they  are  to  govern  themselves.  It 
is  none  of  the  business  of  British  Ministers  to  re- 
lieve the  Irish  of  the  responsibility  which  properly 
belongs  to  them  of  deciding  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment it  is  that  is  be.st  suited  to  their  national  needs. 
All  that  any  future  British  Home  Rule  Government 


can  do  is  to  pass  a  law  under  C()\er  of  some  financial 
vote  with  which  the  Lords  cannot  interfere,  creating 
a  Constitutional  Convention  in  Ireland  charged  with 
the  duty  of  framing  an  instrument  f6r  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of 
Irishmen.  When  that  Bill  is  framed  and  produced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  we  shall  at  least  have 
something  solid  to  go  upon.  We  shall  accept  it  en 
bloc  if  we  possably  can  with  due  regard  to  the  in- 
1 1  rests  of  the  Empire.  We  shall  amend  it,  if  it 
must  be  amended,  solely  in  such  provisions  as  affect 
the  interests  of  the  predominant  jiartner.  But  never 
again  must  we  undertake  the  thankless  task  of  en- 
deavouring, without  a  single  .Nationalist  in  the 
Cabinet,  to  frame  a  satisfactory  instrument  for  the 
government  of  Ireland.  And  until  the  Irish  are 
ready  to  tell  us  what  it  is  they  really  want,  they 
must  not  complain  if  we  refrain  from  arrogating  to 
ourselves  a  right  to  define  it  out  of  our  heads. 

The    popular    prestige    of   the    Go- 

The  Land         vernment,  which    has    been    some- 

the  Labourer,      what  depressed  under  the  weight  of 

a  dead  Education  Bill  and  a  dead 
Devolution  Bill,  promises  to  revive  with  the  Small 
Holdings  Bill  which  Mr.  Harcourt  introduced  on 
the  27th.  This  is  a  measure  to  give  county  coun- 
cils compulsory  powers  for  the  purchase  or  leasing 
of  land,  to  be  let  out  in  holdings.  The  repayment 
of  the  requisite  loans  will  be  extended  over  a  period 
of  eighty  years.  If  a  county  council  declines  to 
act,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  will  step  in.  A  coun- 
cil of  hostile  landowners  will  thus  be  unable  to  de- 
feat the  scheme.  The  holdings  may  be  anything 
from  five  to  fifty  acres.  The  holders  will  occupy 
and  culti\ate  as  tenants,  not  proprietors.  The  place 
of  landlord  will  be  taken  by  the  county  council  01 
.some  organisation  deputed  by  it  for  the  purpose. 
The  tenant  will  pay  for  his  holding  a  sum  to  covei 
rent  and  annual  repayment  of  loans.  At  the  same 
time  the  size  of  an  allotment  held  under  the  parish 
I  ouncil  is  enlarged  from  one  to  five  acres.  Statu- 
tory right  of  compensation  is  given  to  the  tenajit. 
;^i  00,000  will  be  set  aside  for  the  initial  cost  of 
inquiry  by  commissioners  ;  Init  once  started  the  sa  s- 
teni  will  be  run  on  a  business  basis.  The  Bill  has 
been  warmly  welqpmed  on  all  hands.  The  Opposi- 
tion seem  to  prefer  owners  to  tenants.  But  Lord 
Lansdtnvne  has,  on  behalf  of  his  class,  repudiated 
the  charge  of  hostility  to  small  holdings,  and  has 
even  besought  the  Government  to  regard  landowners 
as  "allies"  in  the  movement.  If  all  goes  well,  we 
may  soon  hope  to  see  large  parts  of  rural  England 
given  back  to  the  people. 


The  forces  of  organised  but  unregu- 
lated capital  which  have  menaced 
the  infant  Hercules  of  South 
African  freedom  are  finding  in  the 
United   States    of   America — too    long    their    happy 


Roosevelt 

on  the 

Predatory  Rich. 
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hunting  ground — a  more  stalwart  and  formidable  an- 
tagonist. President  Roosevelt,  wrestling  with  the 
Trust  constrictors  that  are  threatening  to  devour 
before  his  very  eyes  the  sons  of  the  Republic,  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  the  inter- 
national gallery  of  Uving  sculpture.  He  is  a  Laocoon 
that  will  succeed,  not  succumb.  His  speech  at 
Indianapolis  two  days  ago  is  a  notable  display  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  "  thews  that  throw  the 
world."  E\en  in  the  sternest  attack  he  does  not 
lose  balance.  He  never  forgets  he  is  the  head  of 
thf  keenest  business  people — and  the  wealthiest — 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  his  onslaught  on  con- 
scienceless capital  he  invokes  the  aid  of  honest 
wealth.     His  words  are  like  goads  : — 

One  greait  problem  that  we  have  before  us  is  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  property,  and  these  can  only  be  preserved  if  we 
remember  they  are  in  less  jeopardy  from  the  Socialist  and 
the  Anarchist  than  from  the  predatory  man  of  wealth.  It 
has  become  evident  that  to  refuse  to  invoke  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  restrain  the  wrongs  committed  by  tlie  man  of  great 
wealth  wlio  does  evil,  is  not  only  to  neglect  the  interests  of 
the  public,  but  is  to  neglect  the  interests  of  the  man  of 
meana  who  acts  honourably  by  his  fellows.  The  power  of 
the  nation  must  be  exerted  to  stop  crimes  of  cunning  no  less 
than  crimes  of  violence.  There  can  be  no  halt  in  the  course 
we  have  deliberately  elected  to  pursue— the  policy  of  assert- 
ing the  right  of  the  nation,  so  far  a.s  it  has  the  power,  to 
supervise  and  control  the  business  use  of  wealth,  especially 
in  its  corporate  form.  The  movement  to  regulate  railroads 
by  law  has  oome  to  stay. 

He  asked  for  nothing  revolutionary — "  only  such 
laws  as  now  obtain  in  Massachusetts — and  in  Eng- 
land." The  public  must  be  protected  against  over- 
capitalisation. He  hoped,  as  one  of  the  chief 
means  for  the  betterment  of  conditions,  to  secure 
as  complete  publicity  in  the  affairs  of  railroads  as 
now  obtains  with  regard  to  national  banks.  He 
went  on — 

The  aim  of  the  National  Government  is  quite  as  much  to 
favour  and  protect  honest  corporations,  honest  business  men 
of  wealth,  as  to  bring  to  justice  those  individuals  and  cor- 
porations representing  dishonest  methods. 

With  prophetic  earnestness  the  President  insists  on 
"  the  human  equation  "  being  more  important  by  far 
than  the  "'physical  valuation";  and  concludes  with 
this  admonition — 

Let  the  man  of  great  wealth  remember  tliat,  while  using 
and  enjoying  it,  he  must  nevertheless  feel  that  he  is  in  a 
sense  a  trustee,  and  that  consistent  misuse,  whether  in  ac- 
quiring or  spending  his  wealth,  is  ominous  of  evil  to  himself, 
to  others  who  have  wealth,  and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

This    is  admirable    preaching,    and    preaching    that. 
will   be  listened  to,  for  the  preacher  is  "  the  man 
with   the   big   stick."      Rockefeller   is   indicted   for 
trial  in  I  don't  know  how  many  courts. 


But  all  this  preaching  and  prose- 
cuting of  the  sins  of  private  wealth 
will  have  little  practical  effect  un- 
til we  can  replace  or  restrict  it  with 
a  collective  management  that  is  efficient  and  pure. 


Bribery 

and 

Bumbledom. 


We  have  been  apt  in  this  country  to  plume  our- 
selves upon  the  purity  of  our  municipal  life,  and  to 
return  pharisaic  thanks  that  we  were  not  even  as 
the  American  Tammany.  But  the  West  Ham  scan- 
dals are  a  reminder  that,  clean  though  our  civic  re- 
cord is  as  a  rule,  we  have  our  "Augean  stables," 
our  "hotbeds  of  corruption."  Justice  Jelf  used 
both  terms  in  his  description  of  West  Ham,  Five 
members  and  four  employes  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians in  that  Union  have  been  sentenced  to  hard 
labour  for  periods  ranging  from  six  months  to  two 
years  for  conspiring  to  misappropriate  the  rate- 
payers' money.  A  wretched  story  of  guardians 
tempting  contractors  and  contractors  bribing  guar- 
dians, with  consequent  corruption  for  the  servants  of 
the  Board,  was  drawn  out  at  the  trial.  A  Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  now  proceeding  into  the 
expenditure  of  the  Hammersmith  Board  of  Guar- 
dians has  brought  much  to  light  that  shows  the 
need  of  a  more  careful  and  responsible  sense  of 
public  stewardship.  It  is  significant  that  the  ad- 
vent of  the  first  Labour  Minister  at  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  has  resulted  in  a  searching  cam- 
paign of  investigation  into  the  doings  of  Bumble- 
dom. 

The  France  and  Japan  are  on  the  point 

Status  Quo        of    concluding    a    treaty    by    which 
in  the  they   will    mutually    guarantee    the 

far  East.  preservation  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
Far  East.  This  is  the  natural  outcome  and  corol- 
lary of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  Taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  Russo-Japanese  treaty,  it  is  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  a  European  s&nction  of  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East.  This  French 
treaty  should  do  something  to  mitigate  the  aggres- 
sive aspect  of  our  Japanese  alliance.  Instead  of  the 
position  being  one  of  England  and  Japan  against 
the  world,  it  is  gradually  being  transformed  into  an 
understanding  to  which  all  the  Powers  concerned 
will  be  parties.  There  only  now  remain  Gennany 
and  America  to  be  considered.  Japan,  it  is  said, 
desires  to  conclude  a  similar  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  American  devotion  to  the  theory  of  the 
avoidance  of  entangling  alliances  will  probably  pre- 
vent this.  But  in  spite  of  the  recrudescence  of 
racial  animosity  in  California,  an  understanding 
which  would  attain  the  same  end  should  not  be 
impossible.  There  seems  to  be  some  disposition  on 
the  part  of  Japan  to  ignore  Germany  in  this  mat- 
ter. This  would  be  a  fatal  blunder.  Germany  can- 
not be  ignored,  and  should  not  be  ignored.  She 
has  both  territorial  and  other  more  valuable  in 
terests  in  the  Far  East.  To  boycott  Germany  would 
be  both  short-sighted  and  foolish.  The  case  of 
Morocco  is  a  sufficient  Avarning  as  to  the  result  of 
such  a  policy.  Japan,  on  second  thoughts,  will  pro- 
bably see  the  wisdom  of  abandoning  an  attitude 
well  calculated  to  defeat  the  end  she  has  in  view. 
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1  he  Federal  Conference  on  Educa- 
federal  j|^j,.      representing    all    portions    of 

Conference  on        .      v       •         u        u      , i^;^„    ;+o 

Education.  ^'^^    Empire,    has  been    holding    its 

meetings  in  London  during  the 
iiK.nth.  It  has  been  an  excellent  clearing-house  of 
ideas,  'i'here  are  few  things  in  which  we  have 
niort-  to  learn  from  the  example  of  our  Colonies  than 
in  thf  mattt-r  of  popular  education.  Many  ques- 
tions which  baffle  us  in  the  Old  Country  have  found 
satisfactory  solutions  in  the  Colonies.  Take  the  re- 
ligious ditticulty  as  an  example.  In  British  Colum- 
bia, as  one  sf>eaker  pointed  out,  there  is  no  re- 
ligious difficulty  because  there  is  secular  education, 
and  nothing  else.  In  Quebec,  with  its  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  there  is  also 
no    religious   difficulty    because     there    is     religious 


teaching  in  all  the  schools.  In  both  cases  difficul- 
ties that  have  proved  with  us  insuperable  do  not 
exist  because  there  is  a  willingness  to  give  and 
take,  a  disposition  that  unhappily  does  not  exist  in 
this  country.  Suggestions  were  made  for  the  inter- 
change of  teachers  between  the  different  portions  of 
the  Empire  so  that  there  should  be  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  methods  and  conditions  of 
education  that  prevail.  This  and  other  proposals 
for  bringing  into  closer  contact  those  actually  en- 
gaged in  teaching  throughout  the  Empire  are  all 
steps  in  the  right  direction.  But  our  difficulties  *at 
home  are  not  with  the  teachers,  but  with  the  politi 
cians  and  the  theologians,  lay  and  clerical.  If  they 
could  only  be  inoculated  with  that  spirit  of  sweet 
reasonableness  that  prevails  in  educational  matters 
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I : I- prod iif rd  by  permit*ion  from  the  "  Tribune."'] 

Growth  of  the  Co  operative  Movement  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Ill  view  of  tlie  thirty-ninth  annual  Co-oi>erative  Congre.*i»  held    at    Preston,  the    accompanying    chart   illustratinfj    tlie 
growth  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  1850  is  of  interest.    Each   vertical  column  corresponds, 
hy  if+i  height  and  juxtaposition  to  the  scale  of  "  Million  £>  "  in  the  margin,  to  the  sum  of  the  total  fiales  of  goodi?  for 
(  .M'li  year. 
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in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  we  should  be  at  the 
•end  of  our  troubles  and  controversies. 

Ougiit   the   music-hall   managers   of 

A  Question        I,ondon  to  be  allowed  to  revive  tht 

Public  Decencv.     Horalia    of   ancient   Rome    for    the 

delectation  of  their  patrons?  The 
Floralia,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  popular  fes- 
tivals at  which  naked  courtesans  danced  unpunished 
before  the  eyes  of  the  citizens.  This  question  is 
rendered  necessary  by  some  of  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  justify  the  introduction  of  female 
nudity  as  an  appetising  feature  in  the  programme 
•of  our  variety  entertainments.  It  was  high  time 
that  the  Bishop  of  London  and  others  took  action 
in  the  matter.  The  attempt  to  justify  indecent  di.s- 
])lavs  of  women,  who  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
are  apparently  stark  naked,  on  the  music-hall  stage, 
because  the  exhibitions  of  La  Milo  met  with  ap- 
proval, is  the  height  of  effrontery.  The  essence  of 
La  Milo's  exhibition  was  that  the  statue  was  so 
admirably  represented  that  many  spectators  refused 
to  believe  it  was  really  a  living  woman.  The  essence 
of  these  debased  pseudo-imitations  is  that  under  the 
pretence  of  presenting  a  statue,  an  obviously  real, 
living,  naked  woman  is  posed  in  the  full  glare  of 
the  limelight  as  an  excitant  to  lust.  The  licensing 
authorities  .surely  can  discriminate  between  two  ex- 
hibitions which  are  as  different  as  chalk  and  cheese. 
It  is  small  encouragement  to  honest  and  fearless 
critics  to  do  justice  to  an  innocent  spectacle  to  make 
their  a])proval  a  pretext  for  pair  '  ig  off  upon  the 
public  exhibitions  that  are  in  the  highest  degree  de- 
moralising and  obscene. 

A  close  observer  of  Russian  affairs, 

_,  .  \     ,    ,       and  himself  a  sympathiser  with  the 
Plot    Against       t>       i  .•  ^  *. 

The  Tsar.         Revolutionary  movement,   wrote  me 

last  month  from  St.  Petersburg  that 
the  movement  is  dead  and  buried,  and  will  not  be 
resurrected  for  another  twenty  years.  The  Moderate 
parties  have  gained  the  upper  hand.  The  discovery 
of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  Tsar  has  undoubtedly 
strengthened  their  position.  The  Duma,  which  has 
long  been  hesitating  whether  it  should  or  should  not 
fomiallv  condemn  terrorism,  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  expressing  its  abhorrence  of  the  plot  and 
its  satisfaction  at  the  escape  of  the  Emperor.  The 
Duma  has  also  taken  some  steps  to  transform  itself 
into  a  more  business-like  body  and  less  of  a  mere 
talking  machine.  M.  Stolypin  has  introduced  his 
agrarian  proposals,  which  provide  for  the  volun- 
tary purchase  of  land  by  the  Government  and  its 
resale  to  the  peasants.  The  difference  between 
the  two  prices  is  to  be  paid  out  of  taxes.  To  the 
land  so  acquired  there  will  be  added  the  Crown  and 
State  lands.  The  peasants  will  be  enabled  to  bor- 
row the  purchase-money  through  the  State  Land 
Bank.      Better   cultivation   of  the  land   rather   than 


Photo,  hy]  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  iThom:is  Fall. 
Who  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  will  be  remembered  \>y 
his  work  in  designing  the  Forth  Bridge  (a  mile  and  a-half 
long),  and  the  Assouan  dam,  which  holds  up  a  reservoir  of  a 
thousand  million  tons  of  water. 

more  land  is  the  crying  need  of  Russia  to-day.  If 
the  Russian  peasant' could  plough  the  land  which  he 
alreadv  possesses  four  inches  deeper  it  would  mean 
the  financial  salvation  of  both  peasant  and  State. 

May  24th  was  ob.served  very 
generally  throughout  the  British 
Empire  Day.  dominions  as  Empire  Day.  Lord 
Meath  deserves  our  hearty  con- 
gratulations upon  the  success  of  his  attempt  to  create 
a  healthy  interest  among  the  citizens  of  the  future  in 
the  great  federation  of  self-dependent  Republics 
which  live  together  in  fraternal  union  under  the 
Union  Jack.  One  of  the  worst  things  about 
Jingoism  is  that  it  discredits  the  Empire.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  made  the  very  word  Empire  stink  in 
the  nostrils  of  half  the  British  race.  And  the  late 
Government  made  Imperialism  disreputable  in  the 
mind  of  the  majority  of  the  British  electorate.  Cor- 
ruptio  optimi  pessima.  But  we  must  not  in  our 
reaction  against  the  Jingo  delirium  forget  that  the 
British  Empire  is  one  of  the  greatest  instruments 
which  the  wit  of  man  has  yet  devised  for  enabling 
hundreds  of  millions  of  human  l>eings  to  live  to- 
gether in  peace  and  brotherhood. 
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THE  VICTORIAN  POLICE  FORCE. 


The  Laughing  Stock  of  the  Community— Men  Not  Given  a  Fair  Chance— The 
Ineptitude  of  the  Chief  Commissioner — What  is  Required  —  Wanted  An  Enthusiasm 
in    Enforcing  Law. 


At  the  present  time  the  Police  Force  of  Victoria 
is  the  laughing-stock  of  the  Commonwealth.  That 
is  a  pity,  for  the  fault  which  causes  the  laughing  is 
not  due  so  much  to  the  individual  police  as  to  their 
•  illicial  heads.  In  the  Police  Force  are  men  as  in- 
i«'lligent,  as  capable,  as  good  ;m<]  as  tnu-  as  men  to 
be  found  anywhere. 


Melbourne  Punch.}  Police  Protection. 
This  is  wliat  ig  called  "  Police  Protection  "  in  Melbourne, 
hut  really  we  enjoy  little  more  than  Police  Supervision, 
and  the  time  seems  to  be  ripe  for  a  new  "  Foroe  "  that  will 
devote  its  whole  attention  to  the  preservation  of  life,  limb 
and  property  from  the  attacks  of  the  criminal  claases. 

But  what  is  the  cause  of  the  amusement?  It  is 
simply  that  law-br^-aking  on  a  huge  scale  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  State,  and  there  is  little  or  nothing 
to  show  for  it  in  the  w^ay  of  arrests.  The  old 
Biblical  saying  that  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard 


linils  the  exception  in  Victoria,  for  the  Avay  of  the 
transgressor  is  very  easy  there,  judging  by  the  suc- 
cess he  has  had  lately  in  committing  crimes  and  in 
keeping  out  of  the  hands  of  the  law.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  comic  side  to  the  situation.  Here  is  a  body 
of  men,  highly  organised  in  one  sense,  a  kind  of 
standing  army  to  protect  citizens,  well  uniformed  and 
equipped,  possessing  all  the  outward  paraphernalia 
of  an  up-to-date  department,  and  yet  crime  and  law- 
breaking  go  on  jjractically  undetected  under  their 
very  noses. 

What  a  list !  The  robbery  of  gold  valued  at 
^1700  from  the  safe  of  the  Melbourne  Mint,  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Bauer,  the  diamond  merchant,  and 
the  robbery  from  him  of  a  quantity  of  valuable  dia- 
monds, the  garroting  and  robbery  of  a  citizen  as  he 
strolled  in  his  garden  after  nightfall,  together  with 
other  crimes  and  assaults  too  numerous  to  mention. 
In  one  way  a  small  reign  of  terror  has  set  in,  and 
citizens  who  never  dreamed  of  doing  so  before  are 
protecting  their  homes  and  their  persons. 

A   LONG-STANDINQ    COMPLAINT. 

Now  this  would  not  be  so  significant  if  it  stood 
alone.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  wave  of  villainy 
might  sweep  over  a  place  and  cause  widespread 
damage  before  it  could  be  checked.  The  very  sud- 
denness of  a  series  of  crimes  might  prove  the  best 
tactics  on  the  part  of  a  band  of  criminals.  A  sud- 
den and  impetuous  rush  disconcerting  defenders  is 
often  successful  in  social  as  well  as  pitched  battles. 
And  so  much  blame  w^ould  not  attach  to  the  Police 
Force  if  the  present  inefliciency  were  confined  to 
the  pre.sent  crisis.  Crime  cannot  be  detected  all 
at  once,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  as  soon 
as  a  robbery  is  committed  or  a  murderous  deed 
done,  the  ofifender  shall  be  picked  out,  laid  by  the 
heels,  and  faced  with  his  punishment.  That  of 
course  is  impossible.  Clues  have  to  be  followed  up, 
tracks  scrutinised,  connections  made.  And  members 
of  the  Force  are  human,  and  have  to  do  their  work 
with  human  instruments. 

But  the  instruments  ought  to  do  better  work  than 
they  have  done,  and  in  that  is  the  chief  complaint 
of  the  public.  The  present  inefficiency  is  only  a 
chapter  in  a  long  history.  For  years  there  has 
been  an  incompetence,  a  laxity,  and  the  general 
public  have  felt  an  uneasiness  concerning  the 
Force.  And  our  complaint  against  the  Police  is 
not  so  much  that  thev  have  been  unable  to  stem  the 
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torrent  of  robbery  and  assault,  as  that  in  ordinary 
affairs,  in  small  things,  they  should  prove  so  ineffec- 
tive. Every  policeman  cannot  be  an  expert  in  track- 
ing criminals,  but  the  Force  has  been  guilty  of  in- 
competence in  certain  phases  of  lawlessness  that  an 
outsider  could  easily  compass.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  more  st-rious  offences  the  Force  has  not  risen  to 
the  occasion,  but  the  complaint  of  this  article  is  not 
so  much  against  that  as  against  a  general  inefficiency, 
and  a  very  evident  incompetence  to  deal  with  easily- 
detected  offences, 

NOT  THE  FAUL*.  OF  THE  MEN. 

Some  little  time  ago  a  contmission  of  enquiry  was 
held  upon  the  Police  Force,  but  it  proved  abortive. 
Just  when  it  seemed  about  to  begin  to  do  good 
work  it  was  snuffed  out  by  the  Government,  and 
the  rt'port  was  never  even  discussed  in  Parliament, 
and  the  whole  thing  became  ridiculous.  That  was 
the  Government's  chance,  and  it  missed  it  badly. 
For  years  things  had  been  drifting.  The  ship  was 
well  found,  the  manning  was  satisfactory,  but  the 
brain  and  hand  of  the  men  in  command  were  nerve- 
less either  from  lack  of  will  or  ability.  Take  the  his- 
tory of  gambling  up  to  the  time  when  the  new  law 
was  passed.  It  is  a  history  of  incompetence  and 
laxity.  For  years  men  openly  broke  the  law,  and, 
as  citizens,  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  civilisation, 
while  they  broke  the  law  so  flagrantly  as  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  community  as  criminals  at  large;  and 
yet  the  police  did  practically  nothing.  The  same 
thing  is  observable  to-day.  One  of  the  great  stand- 
ing complaints  of  the  community  against  the  police 
was  its  seeming  inability  to  cope  with  liquor  selling 
after  legal  hours  and  on  Sundays.  The  ordinary 
citizen  could  see  people  literally  thronging  public- 
houses,  and  yet,  compared  with  the  law-breaking 
that  was  going  on,  convictions  were  very  rare.  Then 
the  new  Act  came  into  being.  It  is  true  there  are 
more  convictions  under  the  new  Act,  but  the  law- 
lessness is  greater.  It  was  thought  that  the  Act 
would  prove  so  strong  that  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  convicting  persons  found  upon  public-house 
premises,  but  it  has  proved  ineffectual.  What  is  the 
reason?  From  intimate  knowledge  of  the  members 
of  the  Police  Force,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  men  themselves  are  not  to  blame.  There 
are  in  the  Force  as  keen,  active,  intelligent  men  as 
win  be  found  in  any  Force  in  the  world.  Moreover, 
they  are  most  of  them  anxious  to  do  their  duty. 
There  are  without  doubt  "  wasters  "  amongst  them, 
men  who  have  sadly  missed  their  vocation,  men  who 
are  liable  to  yield  to  the  many  temptations  which  a 
police  constable  meets,  men '  who  are  friendly  to 
evil-doers ;  but  that  ought  not  to  cause  surprise.  In 
every  walk  of  life  there  are  incompetents,  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  body  like  the  Police 
Force  should  contain  nothing  but  high-class  men. 
These  could  be  weeded  out,  however,  by  a  process 
of  selection.  But  the  fault  lies  not  with  the  men 
individually.      The   Police   Force   can   no   more  be 


blamed  for  non-success  than  an  Army  which  is 
leaderless  can  be  blamed  for  failure.  In  an  or- 
ganisation where  men  cannot  move  without  touching 
another  member  of  the  organisation,  it  is  impossible 
under  present  circumstances  for  much  to  be  done  by 
the  individual.  Cases  are  not  wanting  either  where 
young  men  and  ardent  officers  have  been  very 
promptly  squelched  when  they  have  endeavoured  to 
enforce  certain   laws. 

WHO,  THEN,  IS  TO  BLAME? 

Where,  then,  does  the  trouble  lie?  Undoubtedly 
with  the  head  of  the  department,  the  Commissioner 
of  Police.  Mr.  O'Callaghan  is  too  old  for  his  posi- 
tion, and,  while  that  is  not  by  any  means  urged 
against  him  as  a  crime,  it  is  a  very  strong  reason 
why  he  should  be  pensioned  off.  The  pecuniary  in- 
terest of  one  man  is  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
general  good,  and  if  the  Commissioner  had  any  re- 
spect for  his  position  or  himself  he  would  have  re- 
tired months  ago  to  make  room  for  a  capable,  ener- 
getic and  up-to-date  administrator.  In  this  matter 
we  have  no  personal  feelings  whatever,  but  against 
the  interest  of  one  man  there  stands  the  interest  of 
the  whole  community.  The  present  Commissioner 
of  Police  seems  totally  ignorant  of  the  qualifications 
which  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  great  de- 
partment, like  that  which  exists  for  the  preservation 
of  law  and  order,  a  great  success.  There  is  no 
enthusiasm  in  the  Force,  little  spirit  of  emulation, 
and  a  great  general  disappointment.  It  may  be 
said  that  a  Commissioner  is  not  responsible  for  all 
these  things,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Force  feels  that  there  is  no  soul  in  the  administra- 
tion, that  the  whole  concern  has  been  reduced  to 
the  level  of  a  mechanical  machine,  that  they  are  but 
the  bolts,  shafts,  and  rivets  of  it,  and  that 
it  has  become  a  dull,  cold  and  lifeless  affair. 
Policemen  tell  one  that  there  is  no  sym- 
pathy, that  the  most  faithful  work  produces  no  en- 
thusiasm, and  that  very  often  a  spirited  initiative 
is  promptly  killed  by  a  cold  rebuff.  It  may  be 
said  that  these  are  general  statements.  Any  of  our. 
readers  can  fortify  them  if  they  will  get  into  close 
touch  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Force. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

An  illustration  of  general  ineptitude  is  afforded  by 
Sunday  trading.  It  is  so  enormously  widespread 
that  it  may  very  well  serve  as  a  case  in  point.  Noav 
here  is  a  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  vast  organisa- 
tion gathered  together  to  preserve  law  and  order, 
and  yet  the  law  is  broken  under  the  noses  of  the 
police  every  Sunday,  and  after  legal  trading  hours, 
and  nothing  is  done  to  stop  it.  So  miserably  in- 
effective has  the  administration  of  the  department 
been  that  I  have  gathered  together  a  number  of 
earnest  friends  who  have  determined  to  see  whether 
private  citizens  cannot  help  in  the  enforcement  of 
law.  They  receive  no  assistance  whatever.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  officials  sneer  at  their 
efforts,    but    they    nevertheless    have  been  able  to 
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gather  together  such  an  amount  of  astonishing  evi- 
dence as  ought  to  make  th^  Chief  Commissioner 
heartily  ashamed  of  himself.  The  plan  which'  we 
have  carried  out  is  as  follows : — Our  friends  post 
themselves  in  good  positions,  and  count  the  num- 
ber of  persons  seen  going  into  public-houses  during 
certain  hours  on  Sundays.  In  one  case  200  men 
went  into  one  hotel  in  the  course  of  one  hour,  and 
such  records  as  40,  50,  80,  100,  150  in  the  course 
(if  an  hour  is  not  by  any  means  infrequent. 

i'hese  results  may  be  multiplied  by  about  75  per 
cent,  of  all  the  hotels  of  the  metropolis,  so  that  the 
result,  giving  many  thousands  who  break  the  law 
with  regard  to  Sunday  trading,  is  astonislung.  Now, 
from  the  police  results  one  would  think  that  it  would 
be  a  very  hard  thing  to  catch  both  publican  and  visi- 
tor, and  yet  the  figures  of  my  friends  show  the 
case  to  be  against  the  police  in  this  case.  There  is 
no  necessity  to  gjow  sentimental  over  the  matter,  or 
to  engage  in  literary  pyrotechnics.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  hard  fact.  As  Dr.  Springthorpe  stated 
the  other  day  with  regard  to  his  report  about  the 
overcrowding  and  want  of  proper  care  at  the  Kew 
Asylum  it  is  not  his  method  of  statement  which  is 
astonishing,  but  the  facts.  So  it  is  with  this.  If  the 
Chief  Commissioner  complains  of  these  criticisms 
we  simply  point  to  the  facts  that  crime  and  law- 
breaking  are  not  dealt  with  as  they  ought  to  lie,  and 
they  are  more  damning  than  any  words  could  Ix*. 

With  regard  to  Sunday  trading,  which  forms  per- 
haps the  best  and  most  forceful  illustration  of  the 
apathy  and  inability  of  the  force,  the  verj-  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  detected  is  the  strongest  proof  of 
the  carelessness  of  the  means  adopted  to  bring  offen- 
ders to  book.  Of  course  one  recognises  that  some 
crimes  are  hard  to  detect.  For  instance,  it  is  not 
the  easie.st  thing  in  the  world  to  catch  burglars.  But 
the  law  with  regard  to  Sunday  trading  is  broken 
in  the  full  light  of  day.  The  citizens 
who  take  this  work  in  hand  can  see  without 
any  difficulty  the  string  of  callers.  Now  note 
the  anxiety  of  the  police  to  compass  convic- 
tions. TTiey  do  not  employ  plain-clothes  men  in 
such  numbers  that  they  would  be  able  to  carry  on 
huge  sweeping  movements,  but  the  ordinary  man  in 
blue  is  expected  to  do  the  work.  What  is  the  re- 
sult? Every  hotel  has  its  "spotters.''  Some  hotels 
have  as  many  as  six  or  seven,  and  at  the  first  sign  of 
a  shining  helmet,  manual  signs  are  given  by  "  spot- 
ters "  at  some  distaiice  from  the  hotel,  and  others 
near  by  pass  word  on  to  the  publican.  What  else 
can  be  expected?  Therefore  there  exists  in  Mel- 
bourne to-day  the  farce  of  a  pretence  of  law-keeping, 
while  law-breaking  is  going  on  all  over  the  city  in  a 
most  open  fashion.  Now,  whose  fault  is  this? 
Clearly  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  men.  If  it  were,  the 
Commissioner  would  be  able  to  justify  himse'lf  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  and  by  securing  a  better 
^  :  T.ut  thr  fart  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  no 


initiative  whatever,  and  the  man,  judged  by  his 
works,  is  quite  incapable  of  controlling  and  manag- 
ing a  large  body  of  men  representing  such  a  great 
institution  as  the  Police  Force.  As  an  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  the  men  are  bound,  one  may  quote 
the  fact  that  a  policeman  has  to  tread  his  beat  in  a 
certain  time,  so  that  the  inspector,  passing  on  his 
round,  may  know  exactly  where  to  find  him.  This 
may  form  a  capital  method  of  securing  adequate 
exercise  for  a  man,  but  it  does  not  give  the  police- 
man much  room  for  initiati\e  and  ingenious  work, 
and  a  man  may  have  a  strong  suspicion  as  to  what 
is  going  on  some  little  distance  away,  but  he  can  be 
pardoned  if  he  imagines  that  he  is  likely  to  get  more 
credit  if  he  remains  on  the  beaten  track. 

DETAILS. 

Or  take  another  illustration.  The  Detective  Force 
should  be  an  unknown  one.  One  of  the  first  qualifi- 
cations for  a  detective  should  be  that  he  is  a  man 
little  known  to  the  general  public.  Laymen  might  be 
pardoned  for  imagining  that  when  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted the  men  who  are  seeking  to  unravel  it  should 
be  the  greatest  nonentities  as  far  as  the  public  is 
concerneil.  Yet  what  are  the  facts  when  a  crime  is 
committed  and  detectives  are  detailed  to  unravel  the 
mystery  ?  The  newspapers  contain  the  names  of 
those  who  are  put  on  the  track.  Needless  to  say,  a 
perfect  system  of  espionage,  which  is  probably  car- 
ried on  by  criminals,  may  give  the  ofTender  a  perfect' 
knowjedge  of  where  his  pursuers  are  everj'  day.  De- 
tectives" photographs  apj^ear,  and  there  really  seems 
to  bf."  the  greatest  emulation  as  to  which  of  them 
shall  be  most  recognised  by  the  public.  In  these 
two  seemingly  small  illustrations  may  be  seen  the 
general  inefficiency  of  the  force.  The  policeman  is 
used  to  do  all  sorts  of  small  work  that  he  never 
ought  to  be  asked  to  do.  One  can  quite  imagine 
that  a  policeman  may  become  a  sort  of  civic  drudge 
rather  than  a  man  who  keeps  himself  up  to  the  mark 
in  the  latest  methods  of  law  enforcement  or  crime 
detection.  When  a  policeman  is  dog  inspector,  col- 
lector of  names  for  elections,  and  so  on  through 
an  infinite  variety  of  small  things,  he  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  that  condition  of  mind  that 
makes  him  keen  to  hunt  down  lawlessness. 

ANXIETY   IN  THE  WRONG  PLACE. 

But  the  Chief  Commissioner's  career  since  his  eli 
vation  to  the  position  has  been  one  of  marked  incon 
petence.  Crime  to-day  stalks  with  a  jaunty  air 
th-rough  Melbourne,  and  lawlessness  is  rampant.  Pri- 
vate citizens  can  discover  breaches  of  the  law  which 
evidently  the  police  are  powerless  to  do.  Opium- 
smoking'  is  prohibited  in  Melbourne,  and  yet  a  Uttle 
while  ago  I  procured  the  full  address  of  44  places 
in  Melbourne  where  opium  was  being  either  sold  or 
smoked.  I  had  the  numbers  of  the  houses,  the 
names  of  the  streets  and  the  initials  of  the  men. 
Now,  if  private  citizens  can  do  all  this  work,  why 
cannot  the  police  do  it  better?  They  are  paid  to 
do  the  wfrk.     Crime  detection  is  really  the  raison 
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d'etre  of  their  official  existence,  and  yet  the  duty  falls 
upon  citizens  to-day  of  assuring  the  Government  that 
its  laws  in  certain  respects  are  being  broken. 

In  company  with  the  President  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
form League,  1  handed  the  particulars  about  opium- 
selling  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  informed  him, 
among  other  things,  that  as  a  proof  that  there  had 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  importation  of  opium  to 
Melbourne,  the  price  of  it  had  decreased  from  j£^ 
to  jQ^  5s.  per  tin  of  about  6|oz.,  by  22s.  6d.  a  tin  in 
the  course  of  about  10  days.  The  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, whio  was  present,  seemed  to  be  more  con- 
cerned with  a  challenge  that  that  fact  meant  an  in- 
crease in  importation  than  he  did  with  the  fact  that 
we  had  discovered  44  places  where  the  law  was 
being  broken.  One  would  think  that  when  breaches 
of  the  law  were  pointed  out,  a  servant  of  the  country 
in  his  high  position  would  be  as  eager  as  a  sleuth- 
hound  to  be  upon  the  track  of  wrong-doers,  and  yet 
we  have  the  spectacle  to-day  of  a  quiet,  corpulent, 
comfortable  old  gentleman,  who  ought  to  have  re- 
tired two  or  three  years  ago  at  the  official  retiring 
age  of  60,  looking  on  the  situation  in  Victoria  to-day 
as  comfortably  as  though  he  were  only  a  spectator 
instead  of  the  man  who  ought  to  be  the  brain  and 
heart  of  the  Force.  It  is  a  pity  when  men  in  high 
positions  have  to  be  attacked,  but  it  is  one  man's 
interest  against  the  whole  community,  and  that  the 
interests  of  the  community  are  being  very  miuch  neg- 
lected now  is  evident  from  the  columns  of  the  daily 
newspapers.  What  is  really  wanted  is  a  complete 
change  in  the  personnel  of  those  most  immediately 
concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  Force.  The 
Chief  Commissioner  ought  to  be  asked  to  retire,  and 
in  his  place  there  should  be  put  someone  who  would 
administer  the  Police  Force  in  a  military  spirit.  The 
Force  is  like  an  army  which  has  gone  to  pieces.  It 
needs  bringing  together,  working  into  proper  form, 
and  then  the  Victorian  Police  Force  would  be  second 
to  none  in  Australasia. 

THE  EEMEDY. 

In   a  little  time  the  Victorian   Government  must 


face  the  position,  otherwise  they  will  have  to  account 
to  the  electors  for  their  neglect.  The  country  will 
not  much  longer  stand  the  outrages  that  are  being 
perpetrated  upon  it  day  by  day.  Just  how  to  bring 
about  the  best  state  of  affairs  in  the  future  may  be  a 
problem  for  them.  A  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  three  Commissioners  should  be  appointed,  and 
considering  the  condition  into  which  we  have  lapsed 
one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be  a  good 
move.  Three  Commissioners  manage  our  railways. 
Three  Commissioners  manage  the  purchase  of  Victor- 
ian estates.  Commissioners  manage  the  VVater  Trusts. 
It  is  quite  a  recognised  principle  that  in  any  great 
public  concerns  it  is  not  well  to  give  any  one  man 
absolute  authority,  and  one  can  quite  conceive  that 
the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  three  men  to  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  the  Force,  and  to  bring  order 
back  to  the  Victorian  coramunit)',  would  be  the 
best  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  If  that  be  not  done, 
then  a  man  with  a  spirit  of  a  military  officer  should 
be  appointed — a  totally  different  man  to  the  one  the 
service  now  possesses.  If  Commissioner  O'Cal- 
laghan  be  really  anxious  to  serve  his  countr)-,  the 
very  best  %ay  in  which  he  can  do  it  is  to  hand  in 
his  commission  and  to  make  way  for  someone  who 
will  administer  the  laws  of  'the  land  in  such  a  way 
that  the  law-abiding  section  of  the  community  may 
be  protected  and  criminality  repressed.  If  he  does 
not,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  see 
that  he  does  compulsorily  what  he  is  unwilling  to  do 
voluntarily,  and  bring  about  a  much-needed  change. 
The  interests  of  the  country  are  at  stake,  and  in  a 
time  of  such  public  need  the  Government  will  fail  in 
its  duty  unless  it  does  this.  Lawlessness  cannot  con- 
tinue without  bringing  in  its  train  a  most  disastrous 
state  of  affairs,  and  public  opinion  is  receiving  such 
a  shock  at  the  continued  ineptitude  of  the  Force, 
and  the  want  of  ability  and  enthusiasm  displayed  by 
its  working  head,  that  there  is  bound  to  be  a  reac- 
tion. The  Government  will  be  wise  to  face  the  situa- 
tion before  that  happens. 


Next  month  will  appear  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  splendid  Mission  which  is 
being  undertaken  by  Dr.  Wilbur  Crafts,  the  Superintendent -of  the  International 
Reform  Bureau  of  America.  Dr.  Crafts  and  Mrs.  Crafts  have  been  inspiring  audiences 
in  Australia  during  a  short  but-  busy  visit  here,  and  have  generated  a  spirit 
which  is  going  to  be  of  vast  importance  to  Australasia  in  days  to  come.  Readers  of 
"The  Review  of  Reviews  '  will  watch  for  the  sketch  with  great  interest. 
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A  REVOLUTIONARY   INVENTION:   MR.    LOUIS   BRENNAN,  C.B. 


THE  EVOLUTION   OF  AN   IDEA. 


This  txiiiuiy  is  still  young,  but  it  has  already 
seen  many  notable  inventions.*  None  so  epoch- 
making,   however,   as  that  which  Mr.   Brennan  has 

just  made  pub- 
lic—  name  ly, 
the  application 
of  the  gyro- 
scope to  rail- 
way carriages, 
and  indeed  to 
all  vehicles, 
such  as  motor- 
cars,etc., which 
can  by  its 
means  be  ren- 
dered stable 
upon  a  single 
row  of  wheels. 
Mr.  Brennan  is 
an  Irishman, 
and  was  born 
fifty- five  years 
ago  at  Castle- 
bar.  H6  went 
to  Australia — 
that  country  of 
vast  distances 
— when  he  was 
nine  years  old, 
and  left  it 
twenty-six  years  ago.  During  his  stay  there  he  in- 
vented the  torpedo,  which  has  made  him  famous ; 
but  even  before  the  torpedo,  while  still  a  boy  of 
fifteen  years  of  age,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  a 
radical  alteration  in  fhe  land  transport  methods  of 
the  world  would  of  necessity  be  evolved  in  the  course 
of  time. 

But  although  this  idea  soon  became  fixed  in  the 
young  inventor's  brain,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  imagine 
any  system  by  which  the  desired  results  could  be 
secured.  The  first  puzzling  question  related  to  the 
nature  of  the  roadway  upon  which  the  vehicles  of 
the  future  would  run.  Would  it  be  a  more  or  less 
flat  surface,  like  an  ordinary  road,  made  of  steel, 
concrete,  or  some  other  substance  perhaps  still  to 
be  discovered,  or  would  it  be  a  form  of  railway,  and 
if  so,  what  form?  Now,  in  connection  with  the 
movement  of  a  vehicle  at  a  high  speed  there  is  a 
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force  which  anyone  who  has  travelled  on  a  fast 
train  or  motor-car  has  personally  experienced.  It 
shows  itself  by  swaying  the  passengers  outwards 
when  a  curve  is  rounded.  This  is,  of  course,  cen- 
trifugal force.  Young  Brennan  realised  that  this 
must  be  a  powerful  factor  in  determining  the  kind 
of  road  on  which  trains  or  vehicles  moving  at  high 
velocities  would  have  to  travel.  Unless  this  could 
be  overcome  it  would  mean  discomfort  and  incon- 
venience, a  state  of  things  which  the  traveller  of 
the  future  would  not  tolerate  for  a  moment.  On 
ordinary  railways  the  outer  rail  is  raised  on  any 
curve — superelevated,  to  use  the  technical  term — 
in  order  to  cause  the  vehicle  to  lean  inwards.  As, 
however,  the  superelevation  can  only  be  correct 
for  a  certain  speed,  it  was  evident  that  this  did  not 
fulfil  ideal  conditions,  and  was  at  best  but  a  rude 
expedient,  which  must  ultimately  be  rejected.  The 
same  reasoning  applied  with  equal  force  to  all  plural 
railed  railways  and  to  flat  surfaces  generally. 

Mr.  Brennan,  by  a  process  of  elimination,  uh 
mutely  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  road  of 
the  future  must  consist  of  a  single  rail.  The  first 
idea  was  naturally  to  place  the  rail  overhead  and 
suspend  carriages  from  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  would  be  free  to  swing  outwards  under  the 
influence  of  centrifugal  force.  This  scheme  would 
meet  the  difficulty  perfectly,  and  such  a  railway 
has,  indeed,  been  successfullv  running  for  some  time 
at  Elberfeld. 

But  the  cost,  except  for  short  lines  and  under 
exceptional  conditions,  is  absolutely  prohibitive. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  propose  it  for  the  sparsely 
populated  districts  of  Australia  with  which  the  in- 
ventor was  familiar.  There  was  no  avoiding  the  in- 
evitable conclusion  that  the  single  rail  must  be  laid 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  the  sake  of  cheap- 
ness. This  being  settled,  the  question  now  requir- 
ing solution  was,  how  could  a  vehicle  run  at  a  great 
.speed  on  a  single  rail  without  falling  over?  Ap- 
parently it  must  have  side  wheels  to  prevent  this, 
and  that  would  bring  in  the  plural  rail  once  more, 
or  some  makeshift  arrangement  whereby  the  sup- 
porting wheels  would  run  on  the  ground.  At  this 
stage  young  Brennan  put  the  idea  out  of  his  mind 
for  a  few  years  and  devoted  himself  to  his  other 
inventions.  The  problem,  however,  insistently  kept 
demanding  solution,  and  Mr.  Brennan  finally  de- 
cided to  face  the  question  and  set  to  work  metho- 
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This   photograph  shows  how  a  valley  may  be  crossed  on   a  wire  rope. 


tcally  to  solve  it.  He  commenced  by  designing 
echanism  for  balancing  cars  on  the  same  principle 
lat  enables  a  tightrope  walker  to  balance  himself 
1  a  rope.  He  found  the  system  a  practical  one, 
Lit  altogether  too  cumbrous  for  actual  work.  He 
Tain  gave  up  the  idea  of  solving  the  problem,  and 
orked  at  other  things  for  a  couple  more  years, 
ut  all  the  time  it  kept  worrying  him,  and  finally, 
3out  twelve  years  ago,  he  again  attacked  it. 

"  How  did  you  come  to  apply  the  gyroscope  to 
le  problem?"  I  asked. 

"  The  idea  occurred  to  me  eleven  years  ago,  and 

spent  several  years  in  a  thorough  study  of  the 
vToscope.     About  five  years  ago  I  discovered  how 

could  be  applied.  Curiously  enough  it  was  at 
annes,  while  watching  a  pedlar  selling  gyroscopic 
)ps,  that  the  final  solution  came  to  me.     Of  course 

had  numbers  of  these  tops  at  home,  but  I  bought 
ae  from  him  for  a  couple  of  francs,  put  it  in  my 
ocket,  and  on  my  return  to  my  hotel  I  speedily 
/olved  my  present  invention." 

"  Your  invj^  *i.on  was  then  no  sudden  inspiration, 
ut  the  resuItVcv^vhard  work?" 

As  an  in\<<t..^^^of  1  am  a  pessimist.  I  work  away 
t  my  inventions  until  they  become  too  strong  for 
le  and  I  am  convinced  in  spite  of  myself.  It  was 
le  same  with  nvi-^ torpedo." 

Mr.  Brenn.ter  the  evidently  inventive  as  a  boy. 
[e  described  'tcr^.ie  how  he  sharpened  the  point 
f  his  top  in  order  to  make  it  a  more  dangerous 
pponent  to  the  blunt-ended  ones  of  his  schoolmates. 
[e  thus  early  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a  spinning 
)p  with  a  sharp  point  will  not  "  sleep."  It  refuses 
1    rise   to    an   upright   position,    it   simply   wobbles 


round.  The  reason  he  did  not  understand  at  the 
time,  but  later,  of  course,  found  out  that  it  is  the 
friction  on  the  blunt  end  of  the  top  which  caused 
it  to  assume  an  upright  position.  The  well-known 
gyroscopic  top  is  the  simplest  form  of  gyroscope. 
It  is  a  heavy-rimmed  wheel  which  is  spun  quickly 
about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  its  disc.  As  long 
as  the  rotation  is  rapid  the  wheel  will  remain  in  a 
vertical  position  against  the  action  of  gravity. 
Whilst  spinning  the  wheel  swings  round  its  point  of 
support — "precesses,"  as  it  is  called.  Mr.  Brennan 
has  discovered  how  to  accelerate  the  "precession," 
and  it  is  this  invention  which  has  enabled  him  to 
apply  the  controlling  action  of  the  gyroscope  to 
keep  carriages,  etc.,  upright  on  a  single  rail.  Mr. 
Brennan  is  a  thoroughly  practical  engineer,  and  is 
possessed  of  remarkable  skill  as  a  mechanician.  He 
has  brought  all  his  ingenuity  to  bear  upon  his  in- 
vention, and  the  wonderful  instrument  he  has  pro- 
duced is  complete  in  every  detail. 

Having  perfected  this  invention,  he  proceeded  to 
apply  it  to  a  model  vehicle  with  most  remarkable 
success.  This  little  truck  demonstrates  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  run  a  rail- 
way train  at  full  speed  along  a  single  metal.  The 
possibilities  thus  opened  up  are  enormous,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  ere  long  see  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  methods  of  transport  of  the  world. 
In  experimenting  with  his  model  Mr.  Brennan  loads 
it  up  with  weights  the  equivalent  of  several  tons 
in  a  full-sized  truck,  either  equally  or  unequally 
distributed,  and  as  it  runs  past  him  knocks  the 
weight  off  with  a  stick.  The  truck  remains  upright! 
Again,    as   the   truck  runs   along   he   will   drop   the 
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Mr.    Brenaao's  Model :    Showiog  how  easily  a  track  may  be   laid   on   uneven  ground. 


weights  quite  on  one  side  of  it.  The  only  result 
is  that  it  lifts  that  side  up  slightly.  Our  photograph 
shows  this.  Precisely  the  same  result  occurs  when 
ifie  model  is  standing  still.  Going  round  curves 
ihe  truck  leans  inwards,  not  outwards,  as  one  would 
(•\pect.  Altogether  the  truck  behaves  in  a  way 
positively  uncanny,  as  if  alive. 

''  Is  it  a  costly  thing  to  fit  your  gyroscopes  in  a 
\ehicle?"  I  asked  Mr.  Brennan. 

"  No.  In  fact  I  have  calculated  that  it  will  be 
jx^ssible  to  build  a  vehicle  capable  of  carrying 
thirty  tons  for  the  amount  that  will  be  saved  in  lay- 
ing two  miles  of  track.  The  economy  which  will 
l>e  effected  in  the  track  is  enormous,  and  for  coun- 
tries like  India,  Australia,  Africa  and  Canada, 
where  }ou  have  huge  distances  to  traverse  in  order 
to  connect  towns  and  villages,  it  will  be  of  immense 
l)enefit.  In  war  time  it  would  be  perfectly  possible 
to  construct  the  line  just  as  quickly  as  an  army  can 
march,  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  a  day.  I  have 
invented  a  method  for  laying  the  track  rnost  expedi- 
tiously. I^'ngths  of  rail  already  fastened  to  the 
short  sleepers  are  prepared  beforehand.  A  truck 
full  of  these  lengths  is  taken  to  the  railhead.  A 
'traveller'  fixed  on  to  the  truck  picks  up  one 
length,  runs  it  over  in  front  of  the  truck,  and  de- 
posits  it  on  the  ground.     It  is   quickly  bolted  to 


the  line  already  laid  and  the  truck  runs  on  to 
By  that  time  another  s'.ti...>  i<  ready  to  be  drop] 
in  front." 

"But,  of  course,  tht  i;iiM,ii.l  lor  the  track  n- 
be  levelled?" 

*•  Not  at  all.     All  that  is  required  is  that  a  g; 
of  men  shall  go  first  and  knock  off  protuberan 
and  fill  in  small   holes.     The  sh^pers  can  be  1 
on   the  side  of   a   hill   if   necessary.      In   that  c 
stakes  would  have  to  be  driven   in  to  prevent 
track   slipping.      The   railway   can   go   over   hilh 
the  gradient  is  not  more  than  one  in  five.     It  < 
take  sharp  curves,  and  when  a  ravine  or  river 
to   be   passed   a   stout   steel   wire   cable   is   all 
track  that   is   required ;   or  a   row   qf^'-riiles  can 
driven  in  and  the  single  rail  taken -f^.''  r  their  to 
Why,  I  could  run  a  truck  carrying  rj^^f  ty  tons  acr 
the  Thames  easily  on  a  wire  cable''bf  five  inch 
diameter." 

"  What  other  economies  woulr-Kyour  invent 
effect  ?"  /oufiv 

"The  single  metal  will  not  r-g^^-^^^'co  be  ne.- 
as  heavy  as  that  of  one  of  those  ,^ns-  \sed,  beca 
I  propose  to  distribute  the  load  ovei  fw^Hmany  whf 
as  can  be  got  beneath  the  vehicle,  instead  of  lett 
it  rest  entirely  upon  a  couple  of  end  wheels  as 
at  present  the  case  on  ordinary  railways.     This  v 
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Two  weights  the  equivalent  ol  two  tons  have  jost 
been  dropped  on  the  model  without  upsetting  its 
equilibrium. 

make  the  jolt  now  felt  when  the  wheels  pass  from 
■one  metal  to  the  next  practically  unnoticeable. 
There  will  of  course  be  no  side  motion  or  oscilla- 
tion whatever.  The  carriage  will  be  absolutely 
■Steady,  and  in  future  we  will  be  able  to  travel  in 
real  comfort  without  jolting  of  any  kind.  This  ab- 
sence of  jolting  enables  the  trucks  to  be  built  of 
lighter  materials,  and  the  lack  of  any  jar  will  also 
make  the  life  of  the  truck  considerably  longer  than 
it  is  at  present." 

"  That  is  all  very  well ;  but  supposing  your  gyro- 
scopes stopped,  a  fearful  accident  is  bound  to  re- 
sult." 

"  At  first  that  was  a  difficulty  which  seemed  very 
serious,  but  I  am  now  perfectly  satisfied,  and  com- 
petent judges  are  equally  so,  that  the  chances  of 
such  a  thing  happening  are  about  as  remote  as  that 
the  boiler  will  explode  in  the  ordinary  locomotive 
of  to-day." 

"  But  when  the  trucks  stop  moving  what 
happens?" 

"  They  stand  upright.  At  any  time,  if  it  is  de- 
sired, legs  can  be  put  down  to  support  the  truck ; 
but  the  gyroscopes  will  continue  running  for  two 
days  after  the  motive  power  has  been  cut  off,  and 
for  the  first  five  or  six  hours  of  that  time  they  will 
be  quite  e(jual  to  holding  the  truck  in  an  upright 
position." 

"  Does  it  not  require  a  great  deal  of  power  to 
drive  your  gyroscopes?" 

'•  T.irtle  more  than  one-half  horse-power  each  on 


the  carriage  I  am  now  building.  This  is  forty-live: 
feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide.  It  can  carry  twenty 
to  thirty  tons.  The  gyroscopic  wheels  are  three 
feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  will  be  driven  at  the 
rate  of  3000  revolutions  a  minute.  They  run  in 
vacuo—the  operation  of  exhausting  the  air  being  as 
simple  as  pumping  up  a  cycle  tyre.  The  bearings 
f(jr  the  Avheels  are  self-lubricating  and  require  prac- 
tically no  care  whatever.  They  are  driven  el 
trically.     Their  total  weight  is  about  t\TO  tons." 

'■  Vour  invention  can  of  course  be  applied  to 
motor-cars  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  the  advantage  of  the  two-wheeled 
motor-cars  will  be  that  there  is  none  of  that  un- 
pleasant jolting  or  swaying  which  is  now  so  notice- 
able in  the  cars.  I  am  convinced  that  gyroscope- 
fitted  cars  will  drive  the  present  ones  off  the  roads 
entirely  just  as  the  bicycle  ousted  the  tricycle  of  a 
generation  ago." 

"  Could  your  invention  also  be  applied  to  ships?" 
"  Not  to  the  present  ships.  It  would  be  of  no 
value  in  a  stable  body  like  a  ship.  If,  however, 
the  boat  were  badly  loaded,  so  that  it  would  turn 
turtle  at  any  moment,  then  my  invention  would 
keep  it  perfectly  upright.  It  is  of  no  use  unless 
the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied  is  in  a  state  of  un- 
stable equiUbrium.  Mr.  Schlick  has  applied  a  gyro- 
scope to  a  torpedo  boat  but  that  is  not  automatic ; 
it  has  to  be  controlled  by  a  man  on  the  bridge,  and 
has  only  a  steadying  effect.  There  is  no  reason  why 
ships  should  not  be  built  so  that  in  themselves  they 
Avere  not  stable ;  fitted  with  my  invention  there  would 
be  absolutely  no  rolling  whatever  even  in  the  rough- 
est sea,  and  the  action  would  be  automatic." 

"What  about  flying  machines,  Mr.  Brennan?" 

"  This  invention  is  the  necessary  thing  for  a  flying 
machine.  There  are  plenty  of  other  things  needed, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  there  will  be  a  set 
of  gyroscopes  in  every  flying  machine  of  the  future 
in  order  to  give  it  stability.  It  would  prevent 
angular  movement  in  any  direction,  no  matter  what 
the  air  currents  might  be." 

"  How  has  your  invention  been  received,  Mr. 
Brennan?" 

'•  I  am  astonished  at  the  interest  which  it  has 
aroused.  I  am  overwhelmed  with  letters,  and  of 
new.spaper  articles  there  seems  to  be  no  end.  The 
Indian  Government  is  particularly  interested  in  its 
possibilities  in  India.  In  fact,  I  have  just  come 
from  the  India  Office,  and  have  been  officially  in- 
formed that  a  grant  of  ;^6ooo  for  carrying  out 
experiments  has  been  passed  by  the  India  Council. 
In  addition,  the  War  Office  has  placed  the  Brennan 
Torpedo  Factory  at  my  disposal,  and  I  have  per- 
mission to  use  their  land  surrounding  it  for  experi- 
mental railways.  I  shall  now  devote  myself  to  the 
completion  of  a  full-sized  car,  and  in  eighteen 
months  I  hope  to  have  it  running." 
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Mr.  Brt'iinan  predicts  wonderful  possibilities  in 
the  future.  He  sees  great  continents  like  Australia 
covered  with  main  arteries  of  railway  to  which 
come  innumerable  veins  in  the  shape  of  smaJl 
branch  railways  of  lighter  metal.  There  will  be 
no  question  of  gauge.     The  flanges  on  the  wheels  of 


the  Brennan  cars  are  \er\  small,  and  all  would  be 
made  to  fit  the  heaviest  metal.  They  would  travel 
equally  well  on  the  lighter  metals  of  the  branch 
lines.  Amongst  other  things,  this  invention  offers  a 
solution  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  gauges  in 
Australia. 


THE  FEDERATION   OF    THE   EMPIRE:    HON.    ALFRED   DEAKIN. 


If  General  Botha  was  the  hero  of  the  Colonial 
(Conference,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  the  master, 
Mr.  Deakin,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  might  be 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  never 
had  the  good  fortune  of  meeting  Mr.  Deakin  until 
the  evening  of  his  departure  from  London.  I  ar- 
rived in  London  on  Saturday  night,  and  I  saw  Mr. 
Deakin  on  Sunday  night.  I  was  very  favourably 
impressed  with  the  tall,  handsome,  vigorous  Aus- 
tralian, who  for  six  weeks  had  been  doing  his  best 
to  impress  his  somewhat  militant  personality  upon 
the  British  Government  and  the  British  public. 

Mr.  Deakin  reminded  me  in  some  respects  of 
Cecil  Rhodes,  although  there  was  a  very  great 
difference  between  the  eloquent  Australian  and  the 
somewhat  inarticulate  South  African.  Rhodes's 
speeches  reminded  me  of  Oliver  Cromwell's — a.  halt- 
ing, hesitating  style.  Mr.  Deakin  is  the  orator 
supremely  articulate.  But  they  resemble  each  other 
in  being  Colonial  ImiXfrialists,  viewing  everything 
from  thtir  own  standard,  and  almost  savagely  im- 
patient with  the  people  of  the  old  land  who  do  not 
see  everything  from  the  standard  of  the  parish 
pump  of  Cape  Town  or  the  Antipodes.  Mr.  Deakin 
did  not  strike  me  as  being  quite  so  shrewd  a  man 
as  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  he  lacks  what  Cecil  Rhodes 
was  fortunate  enough  to  have  had — a  bodyguard  of 
devoted  friends  upon  whom  he  could  rely  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  principles  when  he  was  far  away. 
-Another  great  secret  of  Cecil  Rhodes's  success  was 
his  concentrativeness ;  he  never  had  more  than  four 
irons  in  the  fire  at  one  time,  and  he  kept  brooding 
over  them  until,  by  force  of  resolute  will,  he  con- 
verted his  ideas  into  facts.  Mr.  Deakin  has  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire — some  of  them  good,  some  of 
them  bad,  one  getting  in  the  way  of  the  other; 
and  so  he  did  not  succeed  in  achieving  all  that  he 
might  have  done  if  he  had  dropped  the  more  dis- 
putable planks  in  his  platform,  and  concentrated 
on  those  which  are  of  the  first  importance.  It  may 
be  magnificent,  but  it  is  hardly  business-like,  to  run 
one's  head  violently  against  the  stone  wall  of  British 
national  conviction  in  favour  of  Free  Trade.  Nor 
was  it  good  strategy  to  give  the  Colonial  Office  an 
opportunity  of  forming  a  good  working  alliance 
with  Sir  Wilfrid  I-aurier  against  Mr.  Deakin.  That, 
however,  is  Mr.  Deakin 's  look-out.  He  is  a  young 
man  yet,  and  when  he  comes  back  again  to  London 
he  will  probably  be  more  economical  of  his  forces. 


and  be  more  careful  to  concentrate  his  attack  upor> 
the  point  of  least  resistance. 

1  was  chiefly  interested  in  my  talk  with  Mr.  Deakin 
in  hearing  his  views  as  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
his  hopes  for  the  conversion  of  the  secretariat  into 
a  genuine  intelligence  department  for  the  widely 
scattered  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire.  Upon 
both  -these  points  it  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Deakin 
had  got  hold  of  the  right  idea,  and  was  capable  of 
presenting  it  with  great  lucidity  and  decisiveness. 

"What  I  feel,"  said  Mr.  Deakin,  "whenever  I 
have  to  do  with  the  Colonial  Office,  is  that  the 
great  desire  of  everybody  is  to  avoid  having  to  do 
anything.  At  the  same  time,  mind  you,  I  found 
everyone  individually  very  charming.  Any  big 
firm  that  is  doing  business  in  London  has  always 
the  intelligence  to  attract  customers,  to  ascertain 
their  wants,  and  to  make  themselves  as  useful  as 
possible.  In  the  Colonial  Office  the  very  opposite 
principle  prevails.  There,  everyone  who  comes  feels 
that  he  is  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a  nuisance, 
and  the  great  ideal  of  every  official  is  to  do  as  little 
as  possible,  to  get  home  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to 
avoid  the  assumption  of  any  responsibility.  Instead 
of  an  eager  readiness  to  help,  and  to  welcome  sug- 
gestions, there  is  a  spirit  which  would  ruin  any 
business  in  the  world.  The  Colonial  Office  re- 
quires to  be  shaken  up  from  bottom  to  top." 

"  How  would  you  shake  it  up?"  I  asked. 

"  I  would  get  rid  of  the  old  laissez  faire  notion 
which  dominates  all  your  departments  and  substi- 
tute the  idea  that  prevails  in  the  Colonies,  that  its 
departments  ought  to  be  manned  by  the  most  cap- 
able and  energetic  men  in  the  country,  who  under- 
stand its  wants,  and  regard  it  as  a  duty  ajid  a  privi- 
lege to  supply  them." 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  Germany?"  I  asked. 

"  N'o,"  said  Mr.  Deakin;  'but  there  is  too  much 
red  tape,  is  there  not?" 

"In  its  Colonial  administration,  yes,"  I  replied, 
"or  there  was  Ix'fore  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Dern- 
burg.  But  in  the  internal  administration  the  con- 
ception of  the  Government  as  a  thinking  and  direct- 
ing friend  of  the  people  is  much  better  carried  out 
there  than  it  is  in  this  country.  But  proceed  with 
your  programme." 

"  Well,  after  I  had  transformed  the  fundamental 
idea  of  your  Government  departments,  I  would  then 
proceed  to  see  to  it  that  the  personnel  was  com- 
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posed  of  men  who  knew  something  of  the  subjects 
with  which  they  are  supposed  to  deal.  No  man 
should  be  in  the  Colonial  Office  who  does  not  know 
the  Colonies.  I  propose  that  there  should  be  an 
interchange  of  office.  An  official  should  leave 
Downing  Street  and  should  go  to  one  of  the 
Colonies,  and  should  be  replaced  by  the  official 
whose  place  he  takes  in  the  Colonies.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  send  your  clerks 
in  turn  on  missions  to  the  various  Colonies,  and 
let  them  be  introduced  to  the  working  of  the 
Colonial  Governments.  They  would  go  back  to 
London  with  quite  a  new  outlook,  with  quite  a  new 
conception  of  what  a  Government  can  do  in  the 
.way  of  directing  and  assisting  the  people  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  created." 

"So  much  for  the  Colonial  Office;  now  for  the 
Colonial  Conference — the  Imperial  Conference,  as 
it  is  to  be  called." 

"  Our  discussions  ought  to  have  been  fully  re- 
ported from  day  to  day,  so  that  the  people  would 
have  been  able  to  understand  the  point  of  view 
of  all  the  various  Colonies.  Instead  of  that  we 
had  to  sit  with  closed  doors,  and  a  most  inadequate 
and  misleading  precis  of  our  debates  was  issued  to 
the  press.  You  ought  to  take  the  people  into  your 
confidence,  let  them  hear  what  is  being  said  in  the 
words  of  the  men  who  say  it.  But  all  my  efforts  to 
secure  publicity  were  baffled." 

"But  you  got  something  done?"  I  said. 

"Not  so  much  as  what  we  should  have  liked." 

"But  you  got  your  secretariat?" 

"  Yes,  in  theory ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
may  become  of  that  proposal." 

"What  would  you  have  it  to  be,"  I  asked — "a 
kind  of  general  bureau  for  the  interchange  of 
opinion?" 

"  That  and  much  more,"  said  he. 

"  Then  you  might  very  properly  study  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Bureau  of  the  South  American  Re- 
publics which  has  been  established  at  Washington." 

"  I  have  heard  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Deakin.  "  I  wish 
I  had  had  particulars  of  its  work  t«  bring  before 
the  Conference." 

"  I  think  it  would  have  helped  you  much.  The 
idea  is  an  admirable  one,  and  if  it  is  carried  out  it 
would  make  the  United  States  of  America  virtually 
the  centre  of  influence  and  a  source  of  information 
for  everything  that  is  going  on  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can Continent.  It  is  maintained  by  grants  from 
the  South  American  Governments,  and  its  object 
is  to  render  accessible  to  everyone  who  wants  it 
information,  introductions,  and  advice.  What  the 
United  States  can  do  for  the  South  American  Re- 
publics, which  are  in  no  way  connected  with  it,  can 
surely  be  done  by  an  adequate  Colonial  Bureau  in 
London,  which  was  created  for  the  service  of 
Colonies  who  are  united  under  one  common  flag." 


"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Deakin;  "but  I  wish  I  could 
see  more  evidence  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  people  here  to  carry  out  such  a  conception." 

"  Would  you  have  it  constituted  of  delegates  from 
the  Colonies,  or  a  kind  of  collective  council  of 
Agents  General,  or  would  you  have  it  created  by 
the  Colonial  Office?" 

"A  combination  of  the  two,"  he  replied.  "At 
present  the  Agents  General  of  the  various  Colonies 
meet  together  from  time  to  time  to  consider  ques- 
tions of  common  interest,  but  the  scope  of  such  a 
bureau  would  have  to  be  much  wider.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  nothing  much  will  be  done  until  we 
have  the  three  High  Commissioners,  one  from  each 
of  the  three  great  Colonial  groups — Africa,  Canada, 
and  Australia.  Then  we  might  get  something 
done." 

"Do  you  not  think,"  said  I,  "that  we  have  in 
the  Imperial  Institute  at  least  a  building  that  might 
be  utilised  for  that  purpose?" 

"  Possibly,  but  you  would  have  to  breathe  a  great 
deal  of  fresh  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  that  institute. 
What  we  want  is  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain 
of  the  Empire  located  somewhere,  and  to  have  it  in 
instant,  close,  living  communication  with  every 
part  of  our  possessions.  At  present  everything  is 
chaotic ;  inter-communication  between  the  various 
Colonies  and  the  Home  Government  is  anything  but 
automatic  and  regular.  There  is  a  lack  of  co-opera- 
tion, and  Ave  all  go  on  in  our  own  ways,  and  we 
meet  with  more  cold  water  than  encouragement 
whenever  we  trv  to  come  together  for  a  common 
end." 

"  I  am  confronted  with  very  much  the  same  con- 
dition in  a  much  greater  problem  which  I  have 
been  studying  for  some  time.  You  are  concerned 
with  the  federation  of  the  Empire.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  ^federation  of  the  world,  and  we 
shall  have  just  the  same  trouble  at  the  Hague." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "the  problem  is  very  much  the 
same,  but  the  stages  are  different." 

"Yes,"  I  said;  "at  the  Hague  we  shall  have 
just  the  same  trouble  of  meeting  with  closed  doors, 
lack  of  continuity,  and  difficulty  in  creating  some 
common  bureau  or  centre  for  the  whole  world, 
which  can  think  and  act  with  the  confidence  and 
support  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world.  But  it 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  obtained  by  a  hop,  skip  and  a 
jump ;  we  have  to  Avork  steadily  towards  the  realisa- 
tion of  an  ideal." 

So  saying  I  bade  Mr.  Deakin  good-bye,  feeling 
sure  we  shall  see  him  again  before  long,  and  if  he 
chooses  to  concentrate  upon  what  is  obtainable,  and 
refrains  from  antagonising  those  whose  support  is 
necessary  for  his  success,  he  will  do  yeoman  service 
in  the  great  task  of  the  federation  of  the  Empire. 


Revietc  nf  Herifw*,   liajOT. 
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THE    SECOND    HAGUE    CONFERENCE,    AND   AFTER, 


On  June  15th  the  second  Conference  of  Peace 
will  meet  at  the  Hague,  will  continue  in  session 
until  the  beginning  of  August,  and  then  will  be  dis- 
solved. In  the  next  six  months  some  history  ought 
to  be  made  that  will  be  worth  making.  Otherwise 
the  hopes  of  mankind  will  be  very  considerably 
disappointed.  The  first l^arliament  of  Man  that  has 
ever  assembled  on  this  planet  ought  to  rise  to  the 
level  of  its  great  opportunity. 

"(K)D  WILLS,  MAN  HOPES." 

There  is  little  of  that  high  strung  extravagant 
expectation  which  marked  the  opening  of  the  first 
Peace  Conference,  The  danger,  indeed,  lies  in  the 
opposite  quarter.  The  public  ruefully  remembers 
that  the  Conference  which  was  summoned  to  secure 
peace  was  followed  by  two  disastrous  wars.  Its 
primary  object  was  to  arrest  the  growth  of  military 
and  naval  expenditure.  That  expenditure  has  never 
increased  with  such  rapidity  as  in  the  eight  years 
that  have  passed  since  the  first  Conference  assem- 
l)led  in  the  House  in  tihe  Woods.  There  is  there- 
fore even  among  those  most  given  to  sanguine 
anticipation  of  better  things  to  come  a  chastened 
nioud  of  hojxi  subdued,  while  among  the  sceptical 
and  the  cynical  there  is  undisguised  conterupt. 
Nevertheless  the  universal  instinct  of  mankind  feels 
rlimly  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  past,  it  is  by  this  road,  and  by  this  road 
only,  that  humanity  will  be  able  to  escape  from  the 
vicious  circle  of  war  and  international  anarchy  into 
the  promised  land  of  peace  and  international  justice, 
1899, 

When  the  first  Hague  Conference  met  on  May 
1 8th,  1899,  ^^^  only  people  who  did  not  believe  in  it 
were  its  own  members.  The  illustrious  diplomatists 
who  assembled  in  mid-May  in  the  capital  of  Holland 
could  hardly  forbear  laughing  in  each  other's  fares 
IS  they  tried  to  speak  seriously  of  their  mission. 
Count  Munster,  who  was  in  some  respects  the  Nestor 
of  the  Conference,  frankly  made  mock  of  the  whole 
affair.  They  were  on  a  fool's  errand,  he  said.  All 
that  they  could  do  was  to  contrive  some  pretty 
ctrcnnes  to  humour  the  boy  at  St.  Petersburg.  And 
what  Count  Munster  said  many  of  his  colleagues 
felt,  although  they  had  not  enough  of  the  cynical 
audacity  of  the  German  plenipotentiary'  to  avow 
their  sentiments.  The  Russian  delegates  were  all  at 
sixes-and-s<nens.  Never  was  a  case  of  such  import- 
ance flung  in  so  heedless  a  fashion  before  so  august 
an  assembly.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  this  almost 
universal  scepticism  on  the  part  of  its  members  when 


the  Conference  assembled,  long  before  the  Confer- 
ence broke  up  its  members  had  come  to  believe  in 
it  and  in  its  work  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was  as 
amazing  as  it  was  sincere.  One  old  and  experienced 
diplomatist  told  me  that  he  had  been  almost  con- 
verted by  his  experience  at  the  Hague  to  a  belief  irv 
a  special  and  overruling  Providence.  Nothing  but 
divine  wisdom,  he  remarked,  could  have  brought 
order  and  the  Convention  out  of  the  chaos  which 
prevailed  on  the  first  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

1907. 

This  year  the  faith  of  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
ference is  greater  than  that  of  their  predecessors 
at  the  opening  of  the  first  Conference.  This  to 
some  extent  supplies  the  lack  of  outside  enthusiasm. 
It  is  a  faith  born  of  knowledge,  and  the  experience 
acquired  since  1899.  The  delegates  know  what  the 
first  Conference  achieved.  It  established  an  Inter- 
national High  Court  of  Arbitration,  which  has  suc- 
cessfully adjudicated  several  international  disputes. 
It  recommended  the  employment  of  Commissions 
of  Enquiry,  a  recommendation  which,  l>eing  acted 
u{X)n,  enabled  Britain  and  Russia  to  escape  with 
honour  from  the  dangerous  situation  created  by  the 
Dogger  Bank  incident.  It  recommended  also,  in 
Article  8,  that  before  hostilities  recourse  should 
always  be  had  to  special  mediation,  with  thirty  days 
of  grace  before  a  shot  is  fired ;  and  the  delegates  of 
the  new  Conference  know  that  if  that  recommenda- 
tion had  been  acted  upon  by  Britain  and  Japan  tlie 
world  would  have  escaped  both  the  war  in  South 
Africa  and  the  war  in  the  Far  East. 

WHAT  IS  TO   BE  DONE  NOW? 

The  task  of  the  second  Conference  is  compara- 
tively easy.  It  has  not  to  do  the  rough  work  of  the 
first  pioneers.  The  path  has  already  been  blazed 
through  the  thicket.  It  only  needs  to  follow  the 
road  which  has  already  been  opened  up,  to  level 
the  hilLs,  and  make  the  rough  places  smooth,  to 
give  more  effective  sanction  to  the  recommendations 
of  its  predecessors,  to  con.solidate  and  give  more 
visible  reality  to  the  High  Court  of  Arbitration,  to 
convert  that  which  is  fitful  and  intermittent  into  the 
automatic  and  regular  functioning  of  an  international 
system.  That  is  the  work  of  the  second  Conference. 
It  is  a  completing  and  perfecting  of  the  work  of  its 
predecessor  that  is  expected  rather  than  any  new 
departure  in  the  realm  of  the  imknown. 

NEXT  OONPERENCF 
The  .second  Hague  Conference  will,   it  is  hoped, 
arrange  before  its  dissolution  for  the  summoning  of 
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its  successor.  The  Parliament  of  the  World,  having 
at  last  conae  into  being,  ought  to  become  a  perma- 
nent institution,  meeting  periodically  according  to 
some  carefully  thought  out  plan,  instead  of  being 
left  over  to  the  chances  of  the  future.  That  the 
present  Conference  meets  this  year  is  due  to  a  series 
of  accidents,  of  which  the  first  was  the  meeting  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Conference  at  St.  Louis  three 
years  ago,  and  the  second,  the  fact  that  President 
Roosevelt  was  at  the  White  House  "  game  for  any- 
thing."' That  it  did  not  meet  last  year  was  due  to 
another  accident — the  meeting  of  the  Conference  of 
South  American  Republics  in  Brazil,  which  neces- 
sitated a  postponement  of  the  Hague  Conference  in 
order  to  secure  the  presence  of  the  delegates  of  the 
hitherto  unrepresented  continen,t  of  South  America. 
In  future  the  Conference  ought  to  meet  at  regular 
intervals.  It  is  premature  to  talk  of  an  annual  Con- 
ference. But  a  triennial  Conference  ought  not  to  be 
out  of  the  question.  The  question  of  precise  date  is 
comparatively  unimportant  so  long  as  a  definite  date 
is  fixed  and  is  adhered  to.  The  meeting  of  the 
supreme  Council  of  the  nations  ought  no  longer  to 
be  left  to  the  caprice  or  humour  of  Emperors  and 


By  the  courtesy  of]  [Missis,  fack. 

The  Proposed  Palace  of  Peace  at  the  Hague. 

(Front  elevation.) 

From  the  Design  by  M.  Cardoxnier,  oi<  Lille,  who  won  the  First  Prize. 


Presidents.      The    Conference   itself   should   fix    its 
next  date  of  meeting. 

OBLIGATOKY  ABBITEATION. 

The  second  step  which  it  is  expected  the  Hague 
Conference  will  take  towards  the  evolution  of  the 
International  State  is  to  provide  for  a  general  Treaty 
of  Arbitration  to  be  signed  at  the  Hague  by  all,  or 
almost  all,  of  its  members,  binding  thena  to  refer 
to  the  Hague  Court  all  disputes  incapable  of  settle- 
ment by  the  ordinary  methods  of  diplomacy  which 
do  not  affect  either  national  honour  or  vital  national 
interests.  Many  Powers  have  concluded  separate 
treaties  with  each  other  to  that  effect.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  wait  until  the  various 
Foreign  Offices  of  the  world  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  conclude  a  series  of  separate  treaties.  The 
same  end  would  be  reached  much  more  surely  and 
easily  by  a  general  Treaty  of  Arbitration  drawn  up 
at  the  Hague  and  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
there  assembled.  It  was  a  mistake — a  much  to  be 
regretted  mistake — that  this  course  was  not  taken  in 
1899.  The  proposal  to  this  effect  was  made,  and 
commanded  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  Powers. 
It  was  abandoned  in  order  to  propitiate  Germany. 

HOW  IT  FARED  IN  1899. 

As  this  matter  is  of  the 
first  importance,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  briefly  recall 
what  happened  in  1899. 
Russia  proposed  an  article 
which  began  thus  : — 

From  and  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  present  Treaty  by 
all  the  Signatory  Powers,  Ar- 
l)itration  shall  he  obligatory  in 
the  following  cases  so  far  as  they 
do  not  effect  vital  interests  land 
the  national  honour  of  the 
States. 

Then  fallowed  the  list 
of  specified  cases  in  which 
arbitration  was  to  be  obli- 
gatory : — 

1.  Claims  for  pecuniary  da- 
mage. 

2.  The  interpretation  or  ap- 
plication of  Treaties  and 
Conventions  on  the  following 
subjects  -.J— 

a.  Post,  telegraph  and 
railway,  sulimarine  ca- 
bles, and  collisions  at 
sea. 

/).  Copyright,  patents, 
trade-marks,  commer- 
cial names,  moneys, 
weights  and  measures, 
sanitary  and  veterinary 
regulations  and  the 
phylloxera. 
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c.    Inheritances,    extradition    and    mutual    judicial     as- 
sistance. 
'/.    Teclinical  questions   about  boundaries. 

In  addition  to  these  subjects  the  Russian  pro- 
posal included  conventions  relating  to  the  navigation 
of  international  rivers  and  interoceanic  canals,  but 
this  was  struck  out  in  deference  to  the  protests  of 
the  Americans,  who  refused  to  allow  the  Panama 
Canal  Convention  or  any  international  question  ex- 
clusively concerning  American  rivers  to  be  referred 
to  a  European  tribunal.  The  Aniericans  also  struck 
out  the  paragraph  including  questions  regarding 
monetary  affairs. 

When  the  clause  came  back  from  the  Committee 
of  the  First  Commission  it  was  considerably  modi- 
fied, but  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration  was 
clearly  affirmed  in  the  following  cases:  — 

I.— The  interpretation  and  application  of  conventions  re- 
lating to  the  following  subjects:  — 

1.  Post,  telegraph  and  telephones. 

2.  Submarine  cables. 

3.  International    railways. 

4.  Collisiona   at  sea. 

5.  Literary  and  artistic  copyright 

6.  Patents,    trade-markf!.   and  -trading  title* 

7.  Weights  and  measures. 

8.  Free  assistance  of  sick  poor. 

9.  Precautions  against  disease,  human,  animal  and  vege- 
table. 

10.  Civil  procedure. 

11.  Extradition. 

12.  Technical  boundary  questions. 

n.— All  money  disputes  where  the  principle  of  compensa- 
tion  is  recognised  by  both   parties. 

WHY  IT  WAS  DEFEATED 

The  article  thus  revised  was  approved  by  almost 
all  the  Powers  represented  at  the  Hague.  It  was 
ultimately  struck  out  by  Dr.  Zorn,  the  representative 
of  Germany.  Mr.  Hol'ls  thus  explained  the  reason 
why  it  was  sacrificed: — ' 


It  was  understood  that  one  of  the  conditions  upon  wnicn 
the  German  Empire  had  accepted  the  institution  of  a  Per- 
manent Court  of  Arbitration  was  the  suppression  of  all 
provisions  for  compulsory  arbitration,  and  this  arrange- 
ment was  unanimously  and  cheerfully  ratified  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Conference. 

To  purchase  Germanys  consent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  for 
which  unanimity  was  necessary,  it  was  necessary  to 
sacrifice  the  obligatory  arbitration  clause,  for  which 
unanimity  was  not  necessarv-.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
at  the  new  Conference,  the  Powers  which  believe  in 
obligatory  arbitration,  whether  they  be  many  or  few, 
will  agree  to  bind  themselves  to  send  all  the  above 
specified  questions  to  arbitration  without  regard  to 
the  decision  of  any  Powers  that  may  stand  aloof. 

A  VISIBLE  mGH  COUET. 

The  list  of  subjects  to  be  referred  auiomaiicaily 
to  arbitration  might  conveniently  be  extended. 
For  instance,  all  questions  as  to  the  lawlessness  of 
seizures  made  by  belligerents  ought  in  the  future 
to  be  sent  to  the  Hague  for  decision.  It  is  mon- 
strous that  the  prize  courts  of  the  prize  takers  should 
be  the  only  tribunal  to  decide  as  to  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  any  capture.  The  British  Government 
has  already  taken  the  initiative  in  this  direction  by 
proposing  that  several  disputes  arising  out  of  the 
seizure  of  British  property  during  the  late  Russo- 
Japanese  war  should  be  referred  to  arbitration.  But 
even  if  no  advance  be  made  in  this  direction,  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration 
would  prolxibly  necessitate  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Permanent  Court.  That  Court  at  present 
is  only  a  Court  in  posse.  It  is  a  list  of  judges  rather 
than  an  actual  Court.  In  America,  in  Holland,  and 
in  Great  Britain  there  exists  a  strong  de.sire  that 
more  tangible  substance  should  be  given  to  the  High 
Court — that   it   should  be   a   Court   in  esse — alwavs 
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•;ible  and  constantly  open  to  suitors.  This  may  be 
fficult;  but  it  one  or  two  first-class  judges  of 
crnational  standing  were  to  be  always  on  hand  at 
3  Hague  to  whom  Foreign  Offices  could  refer 
arrels  as  easily  as  tradesmen  refer  their  disputes 
the  county  courts,  it  would  be  a  great  convenience, 
these  same  eminent  judges  could  be  instructed 
employ  their  time  when  the  High  Court  is  not 
tually  sitting  in  preparing  the  materials  for  a 
neral  codification  of  international  law,  we  should 
once  avoid  a  waste  of  valuable  time  and  lay  the 
nidations  of  the  future  code  of  the  international 
rid. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  PEACEMAKER. 

There  is  a  great  need  not  merely  for  a  permanent 
)urt  of  Judicature  or  Arbitration,  but  also  for  an 
lernational  Board  of  Conciliation.  It  is  possible 
it  as  the  creation  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
bitration  was  the  great  work  of  the  Conference 
1899,  the  creation  of  a  permanent  Council  of 
acemakers  may  be  the  great  achievement  of  the 
nference  of  1907.  It  would  ba  an  International 
ard  of  two  or  three  well-known  international  men 
tact,  judgment  and  experience,  whose  good  offices 
aid  be  called  in  before  differences  have  ripened 

0  disputes,  who  could  act  as  amicus  curia  or 
md  of  the  family,  who  could  be  asked  to  under- 
e  inquiries  into  difficult  and  delicate  questions 
fact,  and  to  whom  might  be  entrusted  the  duty 
reminding   Governments   which   are  getting  into 

lispute  of  the  possibility  of  settling  their  quarrels 

resort   to    the    peacemaking    machinery    of    the 

igue..     The   need   exists     for    an    International 

icemaker  who  would  constantly  ingeminate  peace 

1  conciliation.  If  he  were  brought  into  existence 
would  become  the  tallying  centre  of  all  the  forces 
king  for  peace  and  international  solidarity.  It 
lains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new  Conference  con- 

s  any  man  or  men  capable  of  devising  some  expe- 
nt  whereby  this  much-needed  functionar}-  can  be 
of:  ught  into  actual  existence. 

^^    THE  CAPTURE  OF  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  AT  SEA. 

p  much  for  the  constructive  work  of  the  Con- 
nce.  When  we  turn  to  the  actual  programme  we 
d  not  concern  ourselves  much  with  the  thorny 
•stions  of  belligerency  and  of  neutrality  except  to 
ress  a  hope  that  in  every  direction  the  Conference 
do  its  best  to  defend  and  extend  the  rights  of 

^trals  and  to  limit  the  range  of  the  exercise  of 
igerent  operations.  As  to  the  capture  of  private 
perty  at  sea,  that  is  a  subject  upon  which  pro- 

^^W^  is  likely  to  be  made  more  by  compromise  than 
prohibition.  The  subject  has  no  longer  the 
•brtance  which  it  once  possessed.  Time  was  when 
prospect  of  prize  money  was  the  mainspring  of 
•.ish  naval  enterprise.  The  abolition  of  this  source 
evenue,  which  took  place  when  captains  were  no 
^er  allowed  to  profit  personally  by  their  captures, 

nf  Ded  the  practice  of  most  of  its  charm.   If  the  new 


^ 
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Conference  were  to  carry  this  a  step  further,  and  to 
transfer  the  right  of  deciding  on  the  legitimacy  of 
captures  from  the  prize  courts  of  the  captor  to  the 
Hague  Court,  the  importance  of  the  subject  would 
dwindle  still  further.  The  right  to  capture  and 
destroy  private  property  at  sea  cannot  be  con- 
demned more  emphatically  by  the  new  Conference 
than  the  exercise  of  a  similar  right  on  land  was  con- 
demned by  its  predecessor.  But  within  twelve 
months  of  the  signature  of  the  Hague  Convention 
on  the  rules  of  war  the -British  Government  was 
carrying  out  a  policy  of  denudation  in  the  Trans- 
vaal w^hich  involved  the  deliberate  destruction  of 
private  property,  for  the  most  of  which,  despite  the 
Hague  rules,  they  have  never  paid  compensation  to 
this  hour. 

It  is  probable  that  the  chief  importance  of  the 
right  of  seizure  will  depend  upon  the  definition  of 
what  is  and  what  is  not  contraband  of  war.  It  is 
possible  that  a  compromise  might  be  arrived  at 
whereby  while  private  property  was  declared  inviol- 
able at  sea  as  on  land,  the  definition  of  contraband 
of  war  was  considerably  extended.  It  is  round  the 
definition  of  contraband,  and  the  right  of  commer- 
cial blockade,  rather  than  about  the  right  of  cap- 
ture, that  the  most  practical  discussion  is  likely  to 
turn. 

REMEDIES   AGAINST   SUDDEN  "WAR. 

The  article  in  the  Russian  programme  concerning 
declaration  of  war  and  the  preliminaries  which 
should  precede  the  actual  recourse  .  to  hostilities 
opens  the  door  for  a  profitable  discussion  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  extension  of  the  definition  of  contra- 
band. If  the  Conference  would  declare  that  all  the 
goods  of  any  Power  which  drew  the  sword  without 
a  declaration  of  war  become  ipso  facto  contraband 
and  liable  to  seizure,  a  good  beginning  would  be 
made  towards  the  iixfliction  of  pains  and  penalties 
upon  Powers  whose  conduct  places  them  under  the 
ban  of  civilisation.  From  this  it  would  be  but  a 
short  step  to  impose  the  same  penalty  upon  any 
Power  which  had  recourse  to  hostilities  without  first 
calling  in  special  mediators  as  recommended  by 
Article  8,  and  permitting  a  j>eriod  not  exceeding 
thirty  days  of  grace  during  which  the  new  negotiators 
might  have  a  chance  of  making  peace. 

The  necessity  for  ridding  the  world  of  the  dread 
of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  war  under  the  influence  of  a 
gust  of  passion  or  as  a  consequence  of  a  cleverly 
engineered  trick,  imposes  upon  the  Conference  a 
reconsideration  of  Article  8.  The  new  Conference, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  declare  that  those  who  ignore 
Article  8  place  themselves  outside  the  pale  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  signatory  Powers  should  bind  them- 
selves to  forbid  the  issue  of  any  loans  bv  such  an 
outlawed  Power  in  the  neutral  market  while  the  war 
lasts.  Mr.  Oscar  Strauss,  a  distinguished  member 
of  Mr.  Roo.sevelt's  Cabinet,  pleaded  strongly  at  New 
York  last  month  in  favour  of  forbidding  all  loans 
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to  belligerents.  Money  is  the  sinews  of  war.  Money 
oomm.mds  all  manner  of  contraband  of  war.  But 
while  it  is  illegal  to  supply  contraband,  it  is  not 
illegal  to  supply  money,  which  commands  every- 
thing. Here  surely  is  a  subject  upon  w^hich  it  will 
be  well  for  the  Conference  to  deliberate  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  decide. 

MR.   BJORNSON'S   SUGGESTION. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  writes  me 
as  follows :  — 

However  greatly  I  sympathi.se  with  the  International 
Peace  propaganda  and  with  the  attempts  at  minimising 
the  possibilities  of  war  b.v  means  of  international  treaties, 
yet  the  conviction  lias  been  growing  upon  me  that  now 
the  time  has  come  for  putting  forward  definite  proposals 
tending  to  make  war  altogether  impossible. 

More  than  three  years  ago  I  ventured  to  submit  in  Le 
I'oitrrier  Europcen  that  all  nations  should-  oblige  themselves, 
under  lieavy  penalties,  never  to  lend  money  to  a  belligerent 
Power  which  was  not  defending  its  own  territory  or  inde- 
Ijendeuce.  nor  render  to  it  any  other  assistance  which  might 
prolong  the  war. 

This  proposal,  which  presumably  will  not  easily  be  en- 
dorsed by  all  the  Powers,  would  have  to  be  submitted  to 
the  sovereign  legislature  of  each  country  by  members  who 
are  friends  of  the  peace  propaganda,  and  if  need  be  re- 
leatedly,  until  the  proposal  becomes  popular  enough  to  se- 
cure a  majority  of  votes. 

I  have  recently  Iveen  told  that  Mr.  James  Spyer,  the  New 
York  banker,  has  made  a  proposal  in  a  very  similar  direc- 
tion; but  as  a  matter  of  fact  both  Mr.  iSpyer's  proposal 
and   mine   have  been   practically  ignored. 

The  plan  which  ia  now  being  proposed  by  Mr.  Carnegie, 
viz.,  that  when  arbitration  lias  failed,  the  Power  which 
is  responsible  for  war  shall  not  be  assisted  with  any  loan, 
but  be  under  a  boycott,  is  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 
But  this  proposal  seems  to  imply  a  sanction  of  war  in  itself, 
>vhich   renders  it  less   ^satisfactory. 

Anyhow,  such  definite  proposals  seem  to  me  to  carry 
fnore  weight  than  all  pacific  speeches  and  treaties  put 
together. 

May  we  at  length  set  the  machine  in  motion,  and  may  you 
have  good  luck  in  throwing  all  your  practical  instinct  and 
indomitable  energy  into  this  work. 

Mr.  Bjornson's  objection  to  the  proposal  to  boy- 
cott any  Power  which  resorted  to  hostilities  without 
first  invoking  the  peacemaking  machinery  of  the 
Hague  Convention  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
sanction  of  war.  Mr.  Bjornson  himself  expressly 
sanctions  war  when  waged  in  defence  of  territory 
and  independence.  To  impose  penalties  upon  a 
Bower  which  refuses  to  invoke  s|)ecial  mediation  or 
a  commission  of  inquiry  before  drawing  the  sword 
can  only  be  said  to  constructively  sanction  war  bv 
refusing  to  impose  similar  x>enalties  upon  Powers 
which  do  appeal  to  special  mediation  before  having 
recourse  to  hostilities.  But  surely  it  is  wise  to  put 
as  heavy  a  pre.«?sure  as  possible  upon  appeals  to  the 
peacemaking  machinery  of  the  Hag\ie,  and  the  risk. 
of  appearing  to  sanction  war  by  doing  this  seems  so 
slight  as  not  to  be  worth  considering,  compared  with 
the  enormous  advantage  of  penalising  all  sudden 
appeals  to  the  sword.  The  great  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  get  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  That  will  be 
■difficu'-t  enough,  as  we  shall  find  out  very  soon  at  the 


Hague.  As  for  Mr.  Bjornson's  own  proposition,  i 
fear  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  Power  lo 
propose  it  at  the  Conference. 

A  PEACE  BUDGET. 

The  last  great  subject  to  which  1  need  allude  lu 
is  the  recommendation  which  the  Conference  ought 
to  make  to  all  the  Governments  of  the  world  for  the 
adoption    of    what  might  be  called  the  Prevent: 
Service  of  Peace.  The  Governments  ought  to  unci 
take  the  duties  now  left  to  the  Peace  Societies.  They 
ought  to  combat  the  tendencies  making  for  confli't^ 
among  their  own  subjects.     They  ought  actively 
promote  good  understandings  and  friendly  relatii 
between  their  subjects  and  those  of  their  neighboi 
International  hospitality  ought  to  be  democratis 
As  a  sign  and  seal  of  such  a  policy  there  oughi 
be  every  year,  in  every  civilised  vState,  a  peace  ap]' 
priation  or  Peace  Budget,  which  at  first  might  b 
some   definite  relation   to   the    money    spent    o\ 
powder  and  shot.    If  one  pound  were  spent  for  pt  i 
propag'anda  and  international  hospitality  for  evti\ 
;^iooo  spent  upon  armies  and  navies,  a  very  Ion  . 
step  would  ihave  been  taken  towards  the  establi 
ment  of  the  reign  of  peace. 

FORTY-SIX  STATES  REPRESENTED. 

The  following  are  the  forty-six  States  invited 
send  delegates  to  the  Conference:—- 


America  (United  States  of) 

Italy 

Argentina 

.lapan 

Austria-Hungary 

Luxembourg 

Belarium 

Mexico 

Bolivia 

Montenegro 

Brazil 

Nicaragua 

Bulgaria 

Norway 

Chili 

Panama 

China 

Paraguay 

Colombia 

Persia 

Costa-Rica 

Peru 

Cuba 

Portugal 

Denmark 

Roumania 

Dominican  Republic 

Russia 

Ecuador 

San   Salvador 

France 

Servia 

Germany 

Siam 

Great  Britain 

Spain 

Greece 

Sweden 

Guatemala 

Switzerland 

Hayti 

Turkey 

Holland 

Uruguay 

Honduras 

Venezuela 

The  only  Sl;iie^  liiai  h.ive  not  been  asked  to  send 
delegates  are  Abyssinia,  Morocco  and  Libega.  Con- 
trar}'  to  current  rumour,  Panama  appears  to  have 
actually  accepted  the  invitation  and  appointed  her 
delegate.  Of  these  forty-six  Powers,  eight — the  six' 
Great  Powers  of  Europe,  the  United  States  and 
Japan — constitute  a  kind  of  Upper  House  wielding 
a  dominant  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Titularly  they  are  equal  to  Luxembourg,  Mon- 
tenegro, Cuba,  Panama,  Hayti,  Nicaragua,  San 
Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  the  Lords  r-.f  the  Council.     What  they  say 
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guv-s.     What  the  others  say  does    not    ven,-    much 
matter. 

OUTSTANDING  DELEGATES. 

Most  of  the  States  are  represented  by  three  pleni- 
potentiaries, who  are  assisted  by  at  least  as  many 
secretaries  and  technical  advisers.  The  United 
States  send  five,  Great  Britain  four,  Japan  two, 
while  Norway  and  the  Netherlands  and  several  other 
Powers  are  contented  with  one  each.  Of  the  men 
who  figured  at  the  late  Conference  the  most  con- 
spicuous sur^■ivors  are  M.  Bourgeois,  Baron  d'Estour- 
nelles  de  Constant.  M.  de  Martens,  M.  Beernaert,  M. 
Descamps,  M.  de  Beaufort,  Signor  Pompili,  Dr.  Zom, 
Dr.  Lammasch,  M.  von  Kapos  Mere.  All  the  Ameri- 
cans are  new  to  the  Hague.  So  are  the  British,  with 
the  exception  of  our  resident  Minister,  Mr.  H. 
Howard.  The  most  conspicuous  outstanding  figures 
among  the  new  men  are  Marschal  von  Bieberstein, 
the  first  German  delegate;  M.  de  Nelidoff,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Conference ;  Sir  Ed.  Fn-,  and  Mr. 
Rufus  Choate.  What  surprises  may  be  in  store  for 
the  Conference  must  probably  be  looked  for  among 
the  representatives  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  South 
American  Republics. 

THE   OFFICIAL   PROGRAMME. 

The  following   are  the  principal   points    of    the 


official   programme  of  the  work    before    the    Con- 
ference :  — 

(1)  Improvements  to  be  introduced  in  the  provlBlonB  of  the 
Convention  relating  to  the  pacific  settlement  of  interna- 
ional  conHirts  as  regrardH  the  Court  of  Arbitration  and  In- 
ternational Comniis.sions  of  Inqiiiry. 

(2)  Additions  to  l>e  made  to  the  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  1899  relating  to  the  laws  and  u»ageg  of  land  war- 
fare,  including  those  concerninp:  the  opening  of  ho.stilitie-. 
the    rigiit^  of  neutrals  on    land.  etc.     Declarations  of  1899 
On«  of  them  (that  relating  to  the   use  of   airsliips   in   wan 

having  lapi^ed,  tiie  question  of  its  renewal. 

(3)  The  elaboration  of  a  Convention  relating  to  tiie  law- 
and  usages  of  naval  warfare,  dealing  with : 

The  special  operations  of  naval  warfare,  such  as  the 
bombardment  of  ports,  towns,  and  villages  by  a  naval  force, 
the  laying  of  mines,  etc. 

The  transformation  of  merchant  vessels  into  warship*. 

I'he  private  property  of  belligerents  at.  sea. 

The  period  of  grace  to  be  given  to  merchant  vessels  in 
which  to  leave  neutral  ports  or  those  of  the  enemy  after  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  at  sea.  including  que.s- 
tions  of  contraband,  the  regulations  to  be  applie  I  to  bel- 
ligerent ports,  and  tie  destruction  "  on  the  ground  of  force 
majeure  "  of  neutral  merchant  vessels  captured  a.s  prizes. 

In  the  convention  to  be  elaborated  would  be  introduced 
provisions  relating  to  land  warfare,  which  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  naval  warfare. 

(4)  Additions  to  be  made  to  the  Convention  of  1899  for  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1864  to  naval  warfare. 


AFTER    THE    HAGUE:    A    WORLD-WIDE    PILGRIMAGE. 


When  the  second  Hague  Conference  is  dissolved 
tne  work  of  the  friends  of  peace  will  begin.  For  the 
Conference  cannot  compel  any  Government  to  carrv 
out  even  recommendations  which  the  Government 
themselves  have  made.  If  Britain,  Russia,  and 
Japan  bad  carried  out  Article  8,  the  world  would 
have  escaped  the  two  great  wars  of  the  last  decade. 
If  all  the  Powers  had  acted  in  accordance  with  their 
unanimous  decision  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
arresting  the  growth  of  armaments,  mankind  would 
have  escaped  the  additional  burden  of  ^,^1 20,000,000 
per  annum  which  has  been  laid  upon  its  shoulders 
since  1899.  The  Hague  Conference  has  no  execu- 
tive authority.  It  can  recommend,  and  its  members 
can  only  promise  to  earn-  out  this,  that,  or  the  other 
recommendation.  The  question,  of  action  is  left  to 
the  separate  Governments,  and  the  utmost  we  can 
hope  from  the  Conference  is  that  it  may  give  the 
friends  of  peace  in  every  country  a  vantage  ground 
from  which  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  their  own 
respective  Governments  to  carry  out  the  reforms 
which  we  have  at  heart.  The  important  of  such 
action  was  recognised  bv  all  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  first  Conference.  The  effort  to  bring  concerted 
international  pressure  upon  the  Governments  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  their  oa\ti  resolutions 
was  paralysed  at  the  ver\-  outset  by  the  South  African 
war.  Although  the  International  Union  was  formed 
in  Paris  during  the  Exhibition  year,  it  had  to  con- 


fine its  efforts  to  protests  against  the  violation  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Rules  of  Warfare.  The  greater 
task  which  lay  before  it  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 

A  WORLD-WIDE  EFFORT  NEEDED. 

It  seems  to  be  that  the  time  has  now  fully  come 
for  all  those  who  realise  that  the  meeting  of  the 
second  Hague  Conference  marks  the  dawn  of  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  humanity,  to  band  themselves 
together  in  right-dowTi  earnest  to  make  a  world-wide 
co-operative  effort  to  rouse  public  opinion  everywhere 
to  the  significance  of  the  new  era  and  the  supreme 
importance  of  taking  advantage  of  the  new  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  something  practical  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  armed  anarchy  of  the  modern  world. 

That  the  Hague  Conference  marks  an  epoch  is 
proved  by  the  po.ssibility  o«f  the  assembly  of  a  world 
parliament  at  which  all  the  civilised  and  semi-civil- 
ised Governments  of  the  world  are  repr«ented  by 
delegates  who  are  in  electrically  instantaneous  touch 
with  all  the  capitals  of  the  world.  That  fact  de- 
monstratC's  how  far  the  .scientific,  mechanical  and 
material  forces  of  the  world  have  outstripped  the 
moral  and  political  growth  of  mankind.  Steam  and 
electricity  have  made  all  men  neighbours.  We  have 
hardly  begun  the  process  of  making  them  neigh- 
bourly. The  meeting  of  the  Hague  Conference  is 
the  more  or  less  inarticulate  expression  of  the  con- 
viction in  the  sub-consciousness  of  mankind  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  level  up  the  political 
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relations  of  nations  to  the  standard  which  science 
has  already  made  possible  in  commerce,  in  traveJ, 
and  in  tinance.  Fifty  years  ago  it  took  seven  weeks 
for  an  Irish  emigrant  to  get  from  Galway  to  Quebec. 
To-day  you  can  go  all  round  the  world  via  Quebec 
in  forty  days.  There  has  been  no  corresponding 
advance  in  the  neighbourliness  of  nations.  But  the 
time  is  ripe  for  the  proclamation  of  the  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  that  the  federation  of  the  world  is  at 
hand,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  have  eyes 
to  see  or  ears  to  hear  to  ask  what  it  is  they  can  do 
to  hasten  its  coming. 

WHAT  OUGHT  TO  BE  DONE. 

What,  then,  ought  to  be  done  to  bring  this  truth 
before  the  world?  Can  anything  be  done?  Must 
we  be  content  in  1907,  as  we  were  in  1899,  with  the 
publication  of  a  Blue  Book,  the  bestowal  of  a  few 
decorations,  and  the  utterance  of  several  speeches, 
after  which  the  whole  popular  movement  in  favour 
of  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  international  peace 
and  the  world  state  was  allowed  to  sink  back  into 
its  old  normal  condition  of  torpor  tempered  by  an 
occasional  public  meeting?  Surely  we  have  seen 
enough  of  the  consequences  following  such  irra- 
tional conduct.  The  last  Hague  Conference  wrote  up 
before  the  eyes  of  all  men,  "  This  is  the  road;  walk 
ye  in  it!"  But  Governments,  heeding  not  its  warn- 
ing message,  plunged  into  two  disastrous  wars,  and 
saddled  mankind  with  increased  war  budgets  that 
are  equal  to  4  per  cent,  annual  interest  upon  a  new 
colossal  war  debt  of  ^3,000,000,000.  Below  that 
record  history  has  written,  "  Behold  the  conse- 
quences of  leaving  the  road  laid  down  at  the 
Hague !"  Something  very  definite  and  practical 
should  be  done  to  drive  that  lesson  home  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  mankind. 

Most  people  will  admit  in  a  languid  kind  of  a  way 
that  something  should  be  done.  But  they  ask  scep- 
tically, "What  can  be  done?"  "Who  will  show  us 
any  good?"  To  which  the  reply  is  prompt  and 
clear,  "  This  can  be  done.  Test  it  and  see  whether 
it  is  of  any  good.  And  then,  if  you  are  forced  to 
admit  that  it  is  practical  and  possible,  help  us  to  do 
' !" 

A  D?:PTMTE  OO.SPEL  to  PREACH— 

We  have  a  definite  faith  to  proclaim :  the  Federa- 
tion of  the  World  is  at  hand.  We  have  as  definite  a 
doctrine  to  preach  as  to  how  its  coming  may  be 
hastened.  "  Act  upon  the  principles  of  the  Hague 
Convention,  which  expresses  the  collective  common 
'iense  of  the  human  race."  And  we  have  as  clear  a 
rnnception  of  the  way  in  which  to  bring  that  doc- 
trine into  practical  operation,  By  rousing  the  youth 
of  each  country  to  insist  that  their  Executive  Go- 
vi'rnments  shall  make  the  active  furtherance  of  the 
Hague  principles  as  direct  a  concern  of  the  State  as 
the  promotion  of  national  education  or  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Here,  therefore, 
we  have  the  Gospel,  the  Doctrine,  and  the  way  of 


Salvation.     How   are  we   to  set  about  proclaiming 
the  first  so  as  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the  second,  • 
in  order  that  mankind  may  find  the  third  ?  ] 

—AND  A  COMBINED  ATTACK.  ( 

To  this  also  the  answer  is  plain.    Now  as  in  olden  \ 
time  it  is  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  that  we 
persuade  men.     But  the  methods  of  preaching 
more   various  than   they   were   in   the   days   of    i 
Apostles.     The  Press  is  the  Pulpit  of  the  Modem 
World.     The  Press,    the   Pulpit,   and  the  Platfo-    • 
are  the  three  forces  by  which  men  appeal  to  m 
What  is  now  wanted  is  some  method  of  emplo\ 
all  these  forces  in  one  combined  co-operative  att 
upon  the  apathy  and  the  ignorance  of  mankind  as  : 
the    things   pertaining   to    their    temporal    salvation 
from  the  dread  of  sudden  war  and  the  waste  of  i 
parations  for  hostilities  which  in  nine  cases  out 
ten  never  take  place. 

Any  method  to  have  any  chance  of  success  nm-' 
aim  at  operations  on  a  much  vaster  scale  than  ; 
that  has  hitherto  been  dreamed  of.     If  the  whcic 
world  is  to  be  our  parish,  then  our  parochial  organi-  ] 
sation  must  be  of  world-wide  dimensions.     It  may  1 
applied  gradually,  but  the  objective  constantly  to 
kept  in  view  is  the  conversion  of  all  nations.     For  it  . 
is  the  essential  feature  of  this  particular  gospel  that  j 
the  partial  acceptance  of  its  truth  by  a  section  of  ■ 
mankind  fails  to  secure  the  salvation  even  of  those  ' 
who  accept  it  unless  it  is  adopted  with  unanimity  by  1 
every  nation.     It  is  of  no  use  building  a  dam  to 
stem  a  torrent  if  the  retaining  wall  has  a  gap  in  the 
middle.     Until  that  gap  is  filled  up  all  the  labour 
on  the  dam  is  sheer  waste. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  THE  STARTING  POINT. 

But  however  vast  the  ultimate  scale  of  operations,  ; 
the  starting  point  must  be  in  this,  as  in  ever)'  other 
movement  of  the  kind,  the  individual  man  or  woman 
— rich  or  poor,  highly  placed   or  of  low  station--  ^ 
before  whose  eyes  there  has  glowed  the  vision  of  ; 
things  to  come.     In  other  words,   the  Faith  must 
now  as  ever  be  preached  by  the  True  Believers.     It 
is  tho.se  who  themselves  have  first  received  the  Truth 
in  their  own  hearts,  so  that  it  dominates  their  lives, 
who  alone  can  be  apj>ealed  to  for  starting  this  world- 
wide enterprise.     They  exist  already.     Their  num- 
ber can  be  multiplied  indefinitely.     For  the  soul  of 
man  ever  responds  to  the  earnest  appeal  based  on  ' 
.solid  conviction,  supported  by  incontrovertible  facts, 
and  inflamed  by  personal  enthusiasm. 

APPEAL  TO  THE  YOUTH  OP  THE  WORLD. 

If  the  True  Believers  must  be  the  preachers,  their 
congregation  must  be  sought  among  the  young.  It  ■ 
is  the  youth  of  the  race,  the  rising  manhood  and 
womanhood  in  our  schools  and  in  our  colleges, 
which  alone  posse.sses  at  once  the  capacity  for  enthu- 
siasm and  the  energy  of  action  adequate  to  the  task 
in  hand.  To  the  young  people  belong  the  future. 
It  is  to  them,  therefore,  that  we  must  turn  when  we 
seek  to  rouse  them  to  bring  that  "  dear  and  future 
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vision    which    eager  hearts  expect  '  within  the  grnsj) 
of  the  race. 

Vvhat  we  wish  tu  sec  is  a  world-wiue  campaign, 
crusade,  pilgrimage,  or  mission,  in  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  employ  with  a  maximum  of  effect  the 
combined  forces  available  for  rousing  the  youth  of 
every  nation  to  a  realisation  of  what  they  can  do 
towards  federating  the  world.  We  need  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  this  great  effort  all  the  shrewd  common 
sense  and  business  methods  that  every  great  part>"  in 
the  State  employs  when  it  seeks  to  win  eithfer  a 
presidential  or  a  general  election.  That  implies, 
first,  a  general  plan  of  operations ;  secondly, 
workers;  and  thirdly,  funds. 

THE  GENERAL  PLAN. 

The  general  plan  that  I  venture  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  all  friends  of  peace  and  progress  is 
that  there  should  be  set  on  foot,  as  early  as  possible 
after  the  close  of  the  second  Conference,  a  world- 
wide pilgrimage  of  a  chosen  band  of  true  believers, 
selected  from  all  nations,  and  appealing  collectively 
to  the  youth  of  all  nations  to  rouse  themselves  to 
united  and  co-operative  action  towards  .the  federation 
of  the  world.  The  peace  societies  of  the  world 
are  for  the  most  part  entirely  national.  A  few  are 
international  in  name,  buf  none  have  ever  ventured 
to  project,  much  less  actually  to  carry  out,  a  cam- 
paign throughout  the  whole  world  by  a  combination 
of  all  the  best  internationalists  in  the  whole  world. 
It  is  time  such  a  perpetual  mission  were  started  on 
international  lines  for  the  achievement  of  an  inter- 
national end,  which  can  never  be  carried  out  without 
the  intelligent  and  simultaneous  co-operation  of  all 
the  available  international  forces  at  present  working 
in  the  world  towards  federation  and  peace  based  on 
justice. 

THE  PILGRIMS  OF  PEACE. 

What  I  would  suggest  is  that,  as  a  tentative  ex- 
periment, a  six  months'  Pilgrimage,  or  Crusade,  or 
Mission  should  be  started  on  the  following  lines:  — 
Let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  secure  the  co-operation 
of,  say,  from  twelve  to  twenty  men  and  women  of 
nearly  as  many  different  nationalities  who  would 
volunteer  to  work  together  under  a  common  direc- 
tion in  rousing  the  attention  and  appealing  to  the 
conscience  and  common  sense  of  the  world.  The 
central  idea  of  the  scheme  is  its  international  char- 
acter, which  is  to  be  illustrated  and  enforced  by  the 
fact  that  the  Mission  of  Pilgrims  would  be  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  human  race  in  the  variety  of  the  nation- 
alities, languages,  and  creeds  which  they  would  re- 
present. If  this  band  of  earnest  Pilgrims  of  Peace 
were  got  together  under  a  leader  in  whom  they  had 
confidence,  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  campaign  under 
his  direction,  they  would  be  able  to  mass  upon  the 
point  of  attack  far  heavier  forces  than  any  thaf  have 
hitherto  been  brought  into  action  in  the  cause  of 
peace.  It  would  be  an  essential  feature  of  the 
scheme  that  Pilgrims  should  be  selected  from  the 


most  distinguished  among  the  internationalists  of 
the  world,  it  might  be  impossible  to  secure  their 
voluntary  services  for  so  long  a  period  as  six  months. 
But  the  personnel  of  the  Pilgrimage  might  be  per- 
petually changed  and  renewed,  so  long  as  its  cosmo- 
politan character  and  personal  efBciency  and  reputa- 
tion were  maintained. 

A   PICKED   COMPANY   OP  COSAIOPGLITAXS. 

Let  us  suppose  for  instance,  merely  to  mention 
a  few  names  as  illustrations,  that  it  were  possible  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  a  picked  company  of  such 
cosmopolitans  as  the  following: — Austria,  Baroness 
von  Suttner;  Hungary,  Count  Apponyi;  Russia, 
Baron  Uxkull;  Italy,  Signor  Moneta;  Turkey, 
Ahmed  Riza  Khan ;  Britain,  Sir  Thomas  Barclay  ; 
France,  Professor  Richet ;  Sweden,  Miss  Af.  Lindby  ; 
Germany,  Lily  Braun ;  America,  Jane  Addams,  Pro- 
fessor Du  Bois,  and  Mr.  Grompers,  together  with  a 
Chinese,  a  Japanese,  and  a  Persian.  The  names  are 
arbitrarily  selected  without  any  suggestion  that  the 
persons  named  are  prepared  to  co-operate  in  such  an 
enterprise.  Many  others  equally  .suitable  may  occur 
to  my  readers.  The  list  is  notably  deficient  in  the 
names  of  religious  leaders,  of  the  representatives  of 
organised  labour,  and  of  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial classes.  But  let  that  pass.  Most  of  those 
named  have  the  international  spirit.  Nearly  all  of 
them  have  given  proofs  of  their  zeal  in  the  cause. 
The  majority  can  speak  more  languages  than  one. 
They  represent  all  shades  of  religious  and  political 
opinion.  None  of  them  would  embark  on  such  a 
mission  unless  they  saw  in  it  a  field  in  which 
strenuous  personal  devotion  would  offer  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  attaining  substantial  advantages  for  the 
cause  which  they  have  at  heart. 

Let  us  suppose  that  such  a  company  could  be  got 
together.  It  would  not  lack  the  most  distinguished 
patronage.  There  is  hardly  a  crowned  head  in 
Europe,  or  a  president  in  North  or  South  America, 
who  would  not  give  it  his  benediction.  It  could 
command  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  heads  of 
every  religious  organisation  in  the  world.  Its  very 
formation  would  be  as  a  clarion  call  to  all  the  latent 
enthusiasm  of  mankind.  "  We  bid  you  hope  "  would 
be  its  watchword,  and  Hope  is  ever  a  welcome  visitor 
even  to  a  depressed  and  sceptical  generation. 

What  would  be  its  method  of  operation  ?  It 
would  be  similar  to  that  adopted  by  all  missioners. 
On  arrival  in  any  city — its  arrival,  of  course,  having 
been  heralded  in  advance  by  a  local  committee  of 
reception,  which  would  distribute  literature,  inform 
the  press,  and  interest  the  community  in  this  newest 
and  most  up-to-date  method  of  appealing  to  the 
public — it  would,  first  of  all,  be  received  by  the 
Mayor  and  the  local  authorities  and  make  its  first 
debut  under  the  aegis  of  the  constituted  authorities. 
Its  object  would  be  first  to  explain  and  popularise 
the  recommendations  of  the  Hague  Conference,  and 
to  point  out  practical   methods  of  giving  effect  to 
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them;  and  secondly,  to  appeal  tor  the  personal 
adhesion  aiid  substantial  support  of  all  those  to 
whom  it  succeeded  in  infecting  with  its  own  enthu- 
siasm. After  the  introductory  reception  the  com- 
pany would  divide  itself  into  groujjs  for  an  attack 
upon  the  community  in  sections.  One  would  sum- 
mon a  Conference  of  all  the  local  Churches  and  re- 
ligious organisations.  Another  would  appeal  to  the 
chajiil)ers  of  commerce  and  men  of  business.  A 
third  would  work  through  the  trades  unions;  a 
fourth  would  address  itself  to  the  schools  and  educa- 
tional institutions ;  a  fifth  would  see  what  could  be 
done  among  the  women  ;  and  a  sixth  would  make  a 
special  appeal  to  journalists.  Then,  w^hen  all  classes 
of  the  community  had  been  reached,  there  would  be 
a  general  mass-meeting  or  final  demonstration,  when 
the  local  branch  of  the  International  Union  would 
be  publicly  constituted.  Then  the  Pilgrimage  would 
pass  on  to  the  next  town,  and  so  on  until  all  the 
great  centres  of  population  in  both  hemispheres  had 
been  reached. 


To  do  this  effectively  requires  money,  organisation 
and  enthusiasm.  The  mission,  if  well  led,  wouM 
speedily  finance  itself;  but  at  first  a  guarantee  fund 
should  be  raised  to  cover  all  contingencies.  After  a 
while,  when  the  movement  grew,  the  company  would 
not  only  finance  itself,  but  set  on  foot  the  raising  of 
a  million-dollar  fund  for  the  purpose  of  putting  th 
peripatetic  evangelisation  of  the  world  in  pea« 
principles  on  a  permanent  footing.  Mankind  h. 
money  to  spare,  and  money  to  bum  for  anything 
about  which  it  really  cares.  It  is  the  idlest  nonsense 
to  talk  about  making  any  serious  practical  effort  to 
convert  the  world  to  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  its 
coming  federation,  and  then  to  provide  funds  inade- 
quate to  carry  a  contested  election  in  a  single  con- 
stituency. In  this  movement  Corey's  motto  is  th 
true  one:  "Ask  great  things  from  God.  Expti  • 
great  things  from  God."  Open  thy  mouth  wide  and 
I  will  fill  it,  saith  the  Lord.  After  all,  it  is  faith  that 
is  lacking,  not  cash.  For  if  the  faith  were  there,  the 
cash  would  come. 


r^iu 
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Prize  Essay  Competition— Arbitration   v*   War- 


The  examiners  of  the  Peace  Essay  Competition  have  at  last  completed  their  work  as  far  as  the 
adult  section  is  concerned.  "  The  Rev.  Chas.  Strong,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Dillon,  solicitor,  both 
honorary  officers  of  the  Melbourne  Peace  Society,  were  the  judges.  The  work  has  been  done  by  them 
most  thoroughly,  and  when  one  considers  that  they  are  two  of  the  busiest  men  in  Melbourne,  with  any 
spare  time  they  have  crowded  with  i)ublic  work,  the  marvel  is  that  they  got  through  in  the  time. 
Every  e.ssay  was  read  at  least  twice,  and  the  best  more  times.  The  work  could  not  have  been  more  ex- 
haustive. The  result  in  the  adult  section  is  given  by  the  examiners  as  follows: — "  In  the  Adult  Section, 
t.e  conclusion  we  came  to  was  that  the  essay  with  the  t/oni  de  plume  '  E  jnir  si  nniove  '  is  the  best, 
although  some  of  the  others  are  very  good." 

Thf  gentlem;in  who  is  thus  entitled  to  the  prize  in  the  adult  section  is  Mr.  M.  .Aldis,  of  Auckland. 

The  awards  in  the  other  sections  will  be  made  known  later. 
I'he  successful  essay  Avill  be  published  in  our  next  issue. 


We  have  received  8s.  6d.  for  a  subscription  fn  m  New  Zealand.  The  money  order  was  drawn  at 
.Ashburton,  and  the  postal  stamp  is  a'.so  Ashburton.  Will  the  sender  of  it  be  good  enough  to  let  us 
know  his  name? 


A  correspondent  writing  from  the  Stratford  P.O.  asks  for  a  personal  interview.    I  cannot  reply  to  him  by  letter,  ae  he 
has  omitted  to  8ii?n  hig  name,  but  I  am  always  pleased  to    see  any  who  call.— Editor  "  Review  of  Reviews." 


Owing  to   lack   of  space,    Mr".    Leonard    Henslowe's    second    article   is    held    over. 


Hevieic  of  Keviewg,  1/8/07 


Current  History  in  Caricature. 


'O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us." — Burn'«^ 


New    York  Evening    Timei.'] 

On  Toup  in  America. 


The  New  Zealand  Free  Lance.'] 

The  Abolition  of  Barmaids  Circus. 

Hon.  Mr.  I'owUls  lias  said  he  ie  in  favour  of  a  l?ill  for  the 
abolition    of   barmaids. 

The  BILL:   "What,  a?ain?" 

GEOBGE;   •'Yes,  the  poor  boys  inside  haven't  seen  a  circus 
since  Ell  made  you  do  a  turn." 


Kladderadatsch.'] 

John  Bull's  Peace  Milk-Depot. 
The  Powers  are  looking  askance  at  the  Pious  Diearma- 
irient  Milk  which  John  Bull  is  offering.  Spain  and  America 
are  custon-ers;  Prance  hesitates  i»i  the  doorway;  while 
Eussia.  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria  turn  their  backs  on 
the   milkman. 


NebeU  palter.] 


The  New  ErI  King. 
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DaUy    Chroiiiclf.j 

iJl^^i^'  "  ^'"""'  4°"^'  ^'®  ^'"«  soing  to  arrange  a  quieter, 
less  expensive,  and  more  satisfactory  sort  of  glme  to  play 
tiiiin  the  one  we've  been  at!"  s«^o  to  piay 

vmf  nlni!.  ?'i^"'^*'V;,  ,  N-o-ril  just  wait  about  here  till 
f?l  th  k  il  nll/*i«T^*'♦"  *'°"T  ^""^^  •"  y«"  ask  me  then, 
to  8  and   in'"  •''°"     """^  '*  '*  *^  '^°''*''  "^  ^'"'^ 


Hindi  Punch.] 

Sauce  for  the  Goose. 

MR.  PUNCH:  "Madame,  what's  sauce  for  the  goose  sh^>uld 
he  sauce  for  the  gander.     Isn't  it  so?" 

(Tlie  prosecution  of  the  Punjubee  is  the  topic  of  discuseion 
in  the  Indian  Press.  It  is  a-sked  wliy.  if  some  of  Ihe  native 
newspapers  are  prosecuted  for  creating  race  hatred  and 
Inttern^is.  the  Anglo-Indian  newspapers,  who  commit  the 
sunie  ofrence,  are  allowed  to  2:0  scot  free') 


Lustige   BlStter.'} 

To  Dissolve  the  Reichstag,  a  Leaf  Might  be  Tal<en  Out  of 
Russia's  Book. 
VON    BULOW:    "Gentlemen.   I    have    read    vou   a   decision 
of  the  Cabinet."     (The  roof  falls  in.)  aecislon 


NebelgpaUer.] 

A  New    "Turn"  in  the  European  Circus. 
"One,    two,    three    and    away!" 
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THE  EabtH:    "Oh,  let  US  have  Peace 


Morning  Leader.'^ 

Mr.  Balfour's  Position  Unchanged. 
'There!    isn't    that   marvellous !' 


The  Battle  Him  of  the  Republic. 


LuBtige  Blatter.]  H implicit gim  us.} 

Come  Down  !  "  Hands  Up  !  " 

Baroness  von  Suttner  (carrying  au  invitation  to  the  Peace  A  German's  queer  internretation    of  the   Englisli    proposals 
Conference)  invites  Mars  to  come  down  from  his  pedestal.  to   the    Hague   Conference. 
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II   I'apagaUo.i 

In  Barracks  at  the  Hague. 

The  two  quacks,  England  and  America,  are  represented  a« 
calling  attention  to  tlie  diplomatists  (Euroi>ean  big-guns). 
They  are  somewhat  pre-occni);e(l  discu.'ising  among  them- 
selves the  question  of  whether  th<'ir  voices  shall  be  silenced 
in  military  wars.  But  whatever  hapi)en9,  they  will  still  be 
kept  for  Royal  salutes  and  for  suppre.«»ing  civil  wars! 


Tokyo  I'uck.] 

The  Alliance  betwepn  Britain.  France.  Russia  and  Japan. 


1/elbourne  PuneK.} 


Running  Amok. 


.\l  r.   Ca  rv 
a  moment 
tract.) 

SIR  JOHN 
for  a  long 
afraid  for 
rasre." 


uthers   has   turned    from    the  Commonwealth    for 
to  attack  Victoria  over    the    Mail  Syndicate  Con- 

FORREST:  "Well,  well,  he's  had  his  knife  into  us 

time  without  doing   much   damage,  so  I'm  not 

Bent,  no  matter  how  furiotisly  the  lieathen  may 


Ulk.] 

King  Edward  Again. 

A  curious  German  view  of  King  Edward  VII.  hypnotising 
GermajMT.  lulling  lier  to  sleep  in  the  bed  Disarmament  only 
to  smother  her  under  an  alliance  of  Western  Powers. 
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I  he   JiuUetiii.l  A  Successful  Jock. 

There  has  been  a  succession  of  racecourse  calamitiee 
reported  recently. 


ENGLAND 


Daily   Cltronicle.] 

Tied  by  the  Convention. 

Mr.  O'BirrelL:   "  Now,  would  it  not  have  been  more  prac- 
tical to  have  walked  part  of  the  way  with  me?" 


A'ew    York    Evening    Timet.l 

Andy's  Dove  of  Peace. 


Clk.] 

The   Battleship  Accordion. 
When  folded  up,  nothing  could  look  more  like  Diearmament. 
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The   Xew   Xealatid   Free   Lance.'] 

Wages  Boards  and  Conciliation  Boards. 

Wa^es  Boards  would  be  infinitely  better  than  the  Con- 
ciliation  Boards.— An   Employer. 

Judging  from  the  little  I  yet  know  of  the  scheme,  I  eay 
we  had  better  stick  to  the  Conciliation  Board.— Mr.  Young, 
Labour  Leader. 

LabocE:  "Hold  on,  Capital;  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to 
get  on  to  that  ship.     She  s  not  safe  (aside)  for  me." 

CAPITAL:  "Oh,  she's  safe  enough  for  me.  Any  old  craft 
is  better  than  this  tub.  Besides.  I  might  get  a  chance  at 
the   tiller." 


The  New   Zcfiland   Free   Lance.] 

The  Arbitration  Act  -  a  Thing  of  Shreds  and   Patches 

'Mr.  Justice  Williams  did  not  punish  one  of  the  slaughter- 
man strikers  for  refusing  to  pay  a  strike  fine.) 

The  Minister  for  Labour:    "What!  another  hole?    Im 
always   patching  these  pants.     It's   simply  sickening!" 

NEW  ZEALAND:    "That's  right!     Don't  patch   it  any  more. 
Give  me  a   new  pair." 


Minneapolit  Journal.] 

The  Angel  of  Peace.  Owl.]  [Capetown. 

UNCLE  SAM:    "If  he's  like  this  as  a  peace  rcpresentatlTe  ^  Pioneer  of  Empire. 

heaven   prpsorve   us    from   a   visit   from    Mr.   Stead   in    any  '*'UDES  OF  RHODES:  "And  </n«  is  what  my  striving  amounts 

otner  capacity!  to." 


I 
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A  CONSTRUCTIVE   POLICY  OF   INDIAN 
REFORM. 

By  Sir  Charles  Elliott. 
Sir  Charles  Elliott,  writing  in  the  Empire  Review 
on  the  "  Unrest  in  India,"  makes  several  sugges- 
tions towards  a  constructive  policy  of  Indian  reform. 
The  agitation  aroused  by  the  partition  of  Bengal  is, 
he  believes,  a  symptom  of  pre-existing  disaffection 
rather  than  a  cause.  The  real  cause  of  the  present 
unrest  is  the  grievance  felt  by  the  educated  classes 
at  their  exckision  from  a  share  in  the  government 
of  the  country.      Sir  Charles   Elliott  says  : — 

Their  claim«  are  in  many  respects  exaggerated,  but  thi8 
feeling  in  tlie  abstract  deserves  to  be  treated  with  much 
respect.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  mere  cra-ving 
for  pay  and  position  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  failed 
to  obtain  appointments  under  Government,  though  to  them 
probably  belongs  the  greater  part  of  the  extreme  bitterness 
of  the  utterances  of  the  press.  But  the  Imlief  of  the  young 
men  who  have  passed  a  creditable  examination  at  the  TJni- 
versit'es  and  done  well  at  the  Bar,  that  they  have  already 
raised  themselves  to  the  level  of  the  Englishmen  whom  they 
see  holding  important  Government  posts,  is  not  inexcus- 
able, and  the  desire  that  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  their 
class  sliould  have  more  weight  in  moulding  the  system 
of  government  is  not  unnatural. 

OUR   DUTY   OF  SOCIAL   INTEBCOUESE. 

There  is  also  a  growing  feeling  of  discontent  at 
social   inferiority  : — 

I  feel  sure  that  greater  efforts  ought  to  be  made  to  break 
down  the  barrier  of  "morgue"  and  convention  which  sepa- 
rates the  races.  It  is  surely  not  creditable  that  there  should 
be  hardly  a  club  in  the  country  into  which  natives  of  India 
can  be  admitted  to  mix  with  Europeans.  It  will  be  well 
for  us  if  tht)  principle  becomes  established  that  friendly 
social  intercourse  with  those  who  have  received  and  bene- 
fited by  English  education,  is  as  much  a  duty  as  assiduity 
in  the  conduct  of  public  business  and  even-handed  adminis- 
tration of  justice — and  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  condition 
precedent  of  our  retention  of  our  position  in  the  country  on 
any   tolerable   terms. 

THE  NEED  OF  ORGANISED  HOSPITALITY— 

He  suggests  tha.t  we  would  do  well  to  take  a  leaf 
out  of  the  book  of  the  Japanese  Government  in 
the  treatment  of  Indian  students  in  England.  The 
India  Ofiice  should  give  them  friendly  guidance  and 
assistance,  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  sink 
or  swim  according  to  their  luck  or  their  capacity  : — 
Although  they  may  dislike  any  tutelage  of  this  kind,  in 
most  cases  it  would  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  their  parents. 
Quarters  should  be  provided  for  them,  or  they  should  be 
helped  to  find  suitable  lodgings;  they  should  be  furnished 
with  introductions  (if  they  do  not  bring  any)  to  families 
who  are  interested  in  their  welfare  and  willing  to  receive 
them  as  occasional  or,  if  such  can  be  found,  as  permanent 
guests;  and  arrangements  should  be  made  for  personally 
conducting  them,  especially  during  their  first  year,  to 
places  of  public  interest  which  are  not  open  to  everybody 
or  could  not  be  enjoyed  without  a  guide. 

There  should  be  an  Indian  Institute  similar  to 
the  Colonial  Institute,  which  would  be  a  counter- 
attraction  to  the  evil  influences  which  at  present 
send  back  Indian  students  bitter  and  ignorant  foes 
of    England. 


—AND  OF  A  MORE  SYMPATHETIC  ATTITUDE. 

The  Government  of  India  ought  also  to  make  it 
quite  clear  to  the  educated  classes  of  India  that  it 
does  desire  to  meet  their  claims,  and  does  regard 
them  as   natural,   though  they  may   not  always  be 

reasonable  : — 

There  would  be  less  bitterness  and  soreness  ariaing  out  of 
these  claims  if  it  were  understood  that  the  principle  is 
conceded  and  that  we  are  all  working  together  to  the  same 
end,  tliough  we  do  not  hope  to  reach  it  as  quickly  as  most 
of  the  aspirants  do. 

More  posts  should  be  thrown  open  to  natives.  Sir 
Charles  Elliott  says  : — 

The  holders  of  great  offices  must  be  relieved  of  some  of 
their  present  duties  if  they  are  to  devote  more  time  to 
social  functions,  and  as  the  members  of  the  lower  branch 
Increase  in  skill  and  capacity,  larger  and  more  responsible 
duties  should  be  transferred  to  them.  As  to  the  higher 
branch,  a  careful  examination  should  be  made  in  each 
province  of  the  posts  to  be  occupied  by  its  members.  The 
Government  aliould  decide,  on  a  strict  review  of  all  con- 
siderations affecting  safety  and  efficiency,  what  is  the 
minimum  number  of  those  posts  which  must,  at  present, 
be  reserved  for  Englishmen,  and  the  balance  should  be  left 
open  to  be  held  by  qualified  natives  at  a  definite  rate  of 
increase  for  each  quinquennium  or  decade. 

A   CHANCE    FOR   A   NATIVE   RULER. 

He  would  bring  about  the  transfer  in  a  gradual 
manner  in  the  following  way  : — 

Suppose  that  there  are  in  any  province  forty  posts  in  the 
higher  branch,  and  that  a  minimum  of  50  per  cent.,  or 
twenty  posts,  is  reserved  for  English  officers;  suppose  th»re 
are  now  only  25  per  cent.,  or  ten  natives  of  India,  in  the 
branch,  then  their  number  should  increase  till  it  rises  from 
ten  to  twenty  by  fixed  periods,  aay  four  in  each  quin- 
quennium, the  recruitment  of  the  English  staff  being  regu- 
lated accordingly. 

He  advocates,  as  affording  an  outlet  to  native 
energv  and  capacity,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  Legislative  Councils  and  in  the  powers  entru.sted 
to  them.  He  would  also  widen  the  doors  of  ad- 
mission. The  rulers  of  the  native  States,  he  sug- 
gests, would  do  well  if  they  were  to  surrender  some 
portion  of  their  despotic  powers  to  their  educated 
native  subjects  : — 

It  is  easier  and  safer  for  the  Indian  Princes  to  take  the 
lead  in  such  reforms  than  for  the  British  aoveruraent  of 
India.  Any  successful  experiment  in  the  devolution  of  power 
worked  out  in  a  native  State  would  be  a  valuable  precedent 
to  be  followed  in  British  territory,  and  concessions  which 
would  be  irrevocable  with  us  would  be  only  tentative  and  re- 
vocable with  them. 

AN  ANALOGY  OF  EVIL  OMEN. 

Unless  some  such  steps  are  taken  there  is  a  gra\-.' 
danger  to  be  feared : — 

What  I  dread  more  than  anything  is  the  growing  up  of 
such  a  state  of  feeling  as  existed  between  the  Austrian*  and 
the  Italians  in  Lorabardy  and  Venice.  The  Austrian  Govern- 
ment <in  its  latter  days)  was  just  and  benevolent,  and 
honestly  desired  to  do  its  duty  by  the  people,  but  every  ^ort 
was  paralysed  by  the  general  hatred  and  alienation  of  the 
population. 

That  is  an  analogy  of  evil  omen,  and  should 
prove  a  suflScient  warning  that  concessions  to  be 
cf  value  must  be  made  in  time. 
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TEACHING    CITIZENSHrP 

In  a  Model  Juvenile  Qty. 
An  interesting  experiment  in  teiiching  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  is  described  by 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Bushnell  in  T/ie  World  To-day. 
The  article  bears  the  title  of  "  Progress  City,"  and 
gives  an  account  of  a  summer  educational  experi- 
ment carried  on  at  the  Hiram  House  Social  Settle- 
ment in  Cleveland. 

FOUR   HUNDRED  CHILD  CITIZENS. 

]•  rom  among  the  mixed  foreign  population  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Settlement  the  workers 
formed  a  model  juvenile  city  and  industrial  school 
combined.  The  citizens  consisted  of  over  400  chil- 
dren ranging  in  age  from  eight  to  eighteen:  — 

Every  morning  in  tlie  week,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
these  young  citizens  assembled  under  the  great  awning  on 
the  playground  of  the  Settlement  to  hear  report*  of  their 
public  ofRcers,  sing  patriotic  song-s,  receive  and  discuss  peti- 
tions, enact  laws,  carry  on  elections,  and  in  general  con- 
sider and  direct  the  management  of  their  city's  public  con- 
cerns. 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE:    ITS  RESULTS. 

The  ballot  system  was  in  force,  and  woman  suf- 
frage was  law.  At  times  it  happened  that  very  cap- 
able girls  were  elected  to  public  office,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  defeated  boys.  The  terms  of  office 
were  for  one  week,  and  one  re-election  only  was 
allowed.  There  was  a  mayor;  a  city  council  and 
clerk ;  a  city  treasurer,  who  had  control  of  the 
city  bank  and  the  audit,  treasury,  and  inland  re- 
venue departments ;  a  city  judge  and  a  city  court ; 
a  postmaster-general ;  a  very  successful  weekly 
I)aper,  with  its  editor ;  a  street-cle^ining  department ; 
and  a  chief  of  police  with  six  constables  under  him. 
All  these  officials,  except  the  last-named,  were 
elected  by  the  citizens. 

EIGHT  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

Eight  industrial  departments  filled  up  (\,i\ 
moment  of  time  left  after  the  discharge  of 
civic  duties.  The  eight  departments  were  devoted 
tt)  carpentry,  painting,  printing,  brass  hammering, 
weaving,  cooking,  sewing  and  millinery.  Local  in- 
dustry was  in  every  way  patronised,  even  the  muni- 
cipal newspaper,  cheques  and  depc^sit  slips  being 
printed  by  the  citizens:  — 

All  excess  goods  were  sold  through  the  store.  All  workere. 
both  in  the  industries  and  the  offlrep,  were  regularly  paid 
through  the  bank  in  Progress  City  money  which  was  made 
good  through  sales  at  tlie  store,  and  picnin«  and  excursions 
about  Cleveland. 

MAKING  AND  ENFORCING  LAWS. 
Every    citizen    had    his     pass-bfMjk     and 
account,  and   was  duly  taxed     a   ti  n   [ht 
come  tax :  — 

One  of  the  most  interesting  institutions  wa«  the  court. 
The  laws,  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  and  City  Council, 
covered  a  considerable  variety  of  subjects;  theft,  disorderly 
conduct,  trespa.18,  contempt,  etc..  each  with  careful  definition 
and  penalty,  usually  fine  and  exclusion  from  the  play- 
ground. 


The  first  week  the  court  dealt  with  sevei>teen 
cases  (eight  being  convictions) ;  but  there  was  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  statistics  of  crime,  until  in 
the  fourth  week  they  had  dropi^ed  to  zero.  The 
experiment  seems  to  have  been  altogether  satisfac- 
tory, not  only  in  teaching  the  mechanism,  but  also 
in  inculcating  the  true  spirit  of  citizenship. 
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THE    CHILDHOOD    OF    NIETZSCHE. 

The  Childhood  and  Youth  of  Nietzsche  are  the 
subject  of  interesting  articles  by  Daniel  Halevy  in 
the  two  May  numbers  of  the  Revue  de  Paris. 

A   REMARKABLE  DREAM. 

When  Nietzsches  father  died  he  was  only  four. 
This  tragic  event  of  his  childhood  strongly  im- 
pressed his  imagination — the  tears  in  the  house, 
fear  of  the  closed  chamber,  the  silence  and  the 
loneliness.  Visions  troubled  his  nights,  he  had  the 
I)resentiment  of  approaching  catastrophe.  He 
dreamt  one  night,  when  he  was  about  six,  that  he 
heard  the  organ  in  the  church  giving  out  sad  music, 
as  at  a  funeral,  and  when  he  sought  the  reason  for 
it,  a  tomb  suddenly  oi^ened  and  his  father  appeared. 
The  apparition  crossed  the  church  and  soon  re- 
turned wdth  a  little  child  in  his  arms.  The  tomb  re- 
opened, his  father  entered  it,  and  the  stone  closed; 
it  up  again.  At  the  same  time  the  organ  ceased  its 
music,  and  the  boy  awoke.  He  told  his  dream  to 
his  mother.  Soon  after  his  little  brother  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  illness  and  died.  The  dream  was, 
realised,  for  the  body  of  the  child  was  placed  in  the 
amis  of  his  father. 

"MASTER   OP   ONESELF." 

The  young  Nietzsche  desired  to  follow  the  same 
vocation  as  that  of  his  father,  and  his  schoolfellows 
called  him  the  little  pastor,  and  listened  with  re- 
spectful silence  to  his  reading  of  the  Bible.  "  When 
one  is  master  of  oneself,  one  is  master  of  the 
world,'  he  gravely  told  his  sister.  At  the  age  of, 
nine  music  was  revealed  to  him  by  a  chorus  of  Han- 
del's which  he  heard  at  church.  He  studied  the< 
piano,  he  improvised  and  sang  portions  of  the 
Bible  to  his  musical  accompaniment.  He  composed 
tunes,  he  wrote  poems,  and  his  mother  and  sister 
and  other  relatives  each  received  from  him  on  every 
birthday  a  poem  with  music. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  ALL  KNOWLEDGE. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  was  to  go  away 
to  school,  he  wrote  a  history  of  his  past  life — thirteen 
years  of  early  affection  and  early  sorrow,  early  am- 
bitions, and  the  splendid  discovery  of  music  and 
poetry.  At  school  he  kept  a  journal.  In  one  place 
he  wrote  of  his  extreme  desire  for  knowledge  and 
universal  culture.  He  drew  up  a  great  plan  of 
study— geology,  botany,  astronomy,  Hebrew,  mili- 
tary science,  etc.,  etc,  "  and  above  all,  religion,  the 
foundation  of  all  knowledge  1  Great  is  the  domain 
of  knowledge,  infinite  the  search  for  truth !" 
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THE  SECRET  OF  INDIA'S  HELPLESSNESS. 

Last  month  I  reviewed  an  article  in  the  Hindustani 
Review,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Eraser  Blair,  entitled  "  If  there 
were  Another  Mutiny,"  diagnosing  the  meaning  of 
the  present  unrest  in  India,  as  practically  an  "  India 
for  the  Indians  '  movenient.  In  East  and  West  for 
May  there  is  an  article  by  "  Arjun  "  on  "  The  New 
School  of  Indian  Politics,"'  which  supports  Mr.  Fraser 
Blair's   view   of   present   day   Indian   tendencies. 

A  UNIVERSAL  BOYCOTT  IMP0S9IBr,E. 

The  universal  boycott,  the  WTiter  says,  is  an 
altogether  impossible  weapon  :. — 

Situated  as  India  is  at  present,  with  a  settled  Government 
and  with  the  rnajeety  of  hxw  firmly  established,  with  peace  on 
the  frontier,  and  peace  within  the  country,  with  t«eming 
millions  of  men,  women  and  children  of  diverse  creeds,  tem- 
peraments, habiliments,  diet,  amusements  and  occupations, 
it  is  futile  to  expect  to  bring  about  a  combination  which 
will  be  able  and  willing  to  act  up  to  this  boycott  theory  for 
any  length  of  time. 

Wherein  does  the  real  secret  of  India's  helpless- 
ness lie  ?  he  asks.     He   replies  :  — > 

It  lies  in  our  incapacity  for  such  a  gigantic  task  as  sullen 
and  persistent  revolt  against  the  Government.  The  whole 
Indian  problem  would  be  solved  once  for  all  if  the  people  of 
India  had  the  nerve  and  the  unanimity  to  act  with  one  will. 
But  they  have  not  had  it  for  the  past  thousands  of  years. 
They  have  it  not  at  the  present  day. 

THE   NECESSITY   FOR    EDUCATIVE    WORK. 

Before  we  can  with  any  measure  of  success  pursue 
the  boycott,  says  the  writer,  there  is  immense  educa- 
tive work  to  be  done  in  the  country.  The  people 
mu.st  be  properly  educated;  they  must  be  enabled 
to  understand  political  aims  and  ideals;  child  mar- 
riages must  be  abolished;  the  caste  system  largely 
done  away  with  ;  the  people  taught  to  think  of  their 
countrj'  first  and  their  own  individual  interests 
secondly.  To  do  this  will  require  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years.  Then,  and  not  before,  will'  there  be  in 
India  a  people  knowing  how  to  assert  their  wants 
with  dignity  and  how  to  obtain  redress.  The  new 
school  of  politics  has  done  some  good,  but,  says 
the  writer,  also  much  harm  by  poisoning  the  minds 
of  so  many  young  men  and  putting  false  ideals  into 
their  heads  which  will  not  be  easily  overthrown. 

INDIA'S   HOPE. 

Wherein,  then,  asks  the  writer,  lies  our  hope? 
Not  in  the  Extremists,  but  in  peaceful  methods  and 
the  steady  work  of  successive  generations.  The 
British,  he  recognises,  are  a  practical  people:  — 

If  wo  as  a  people  and  as  a  race— man  for  man.  woman  for 
•woman,  and  child  for  child— in  the  average,  are  as  capable 
and  as  efRcient  us  the  members  of  the  British  race,  we  can 
not  only  boycott  them,  but  do  a  great  deal  more.  But  till 
then,  there  is  enough  work,  in  all  conscience,  for  our  hands 
and  brains  to  uplift  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen, 
without  being  lost  in  the  wild  fancies  of  the  new-born  Ex- 
tremist  party. 

The  writer  and  those  who  think  as  he  does  regard 
as  their  first  and  foremost  duty  the  task  of  creating 
an  Indian  nation. 


IN   PRAISE   OF   THE   JEWS. 


Bv  THE  Queen  of  Roumania. 
The  Queen  of  Roumania  has  an  article  on  Mcst.s 
and  the  Jews   in  the    .second    May    number  of  La 
Revue.     A  few  extracts  from  the  article  will  give  an 
idea  of  her  curious  arguments. 

M0SB3  TOE  GREATEST  RULER. 

The  jx'rsecution  of  the  Jews,  writes  Carmen  Sylva, 
is  not  a  question  of  religion,  but  of  race.  Nations 
will  not  tolerate  in  their  midst  a  stronger  race. 
The  Jews  are  the  only  race  which  has  not  suffered 
from  decadence.  They  are  strong,  united,  charit- 
able, healthy,  powerful,  and  all  this  thanks  to  the 
greatest  sovereign  history  has  ever  known— -Moses. 
If  th.e  world  had  only  adopted  the  laws  of  Moses  it 
would  have  remained  immune  against  many  diseases. 
To-day  our  rulers  are  much  occupied  with  their 
soldiers :  but  was  Moses  a  bad  general  because  he 
was  a  great  physician  ?  The  Jews  won  their  greatest 
victories  when  they  believed  that  God  was  fighting 
for  them  and  with  them;  but  when  they  became 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  rigour  of  their  laws,  their 
conscience  and  their  fear  made  them  realise  that 
they  would  be  dispersed,  and  that  their  misfortunes 
would  restore  them  to  their  primitive  piety. 

STRENGTH   IN   PERSECUTION. 

But  the  Jews  were  destined  to  be  the  leaven  of 
other  races.  Their  superior  health  has  reacted  on 
their  intelligence,  and  their  suflferings  have  made 
them  satisfied  with  little.  Instead  of  persecuting 
them,  people  w^ould  do  well  to  follow  their  example, 
and  everv  sovereign  ought  to  be,  like  Moses,  edu- 
cated in  the  sciences,  especially  in  medicine,  and 
ought  to  study  the  Bible  more  than  any  other  book. 

It  will  be  the  unhappiest  day  for  the  Jews  when 
persecution  ceases.  They  will  then  neglect  their 
rites  and  strict  laws,  and  they  will  perish  by  the 
evils  against  which  Moses  warned  them. 

The  Jews  failed  to  understand  Christ  because 
they  expected  a  Messiah  who  would  bring  power, 
splendour  and  glory.  Christianity  remained  pure 
only  when  it  was  persecuted.  When  it  came  into 
honour  and  power  it  ceased  to  be  Christianity. 

JUDAISM   VERSUS   CHRISTIANITY. 

The  Jews  do  not  understand  disunion.  They 
would  never  have  made  crusades.  They  have  no 
dogmas  to  dispute  about.  Where  are  the  dogmas 
of  Christianity?  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
When  Christ  preached  poverty  and  charity  He 
sought  to  perfect  the  doctrines  of  Moses  and  intro- 
duce mercy,  the  only  doctrine  wanting  in  the  Mosiac 
law.     But  humanity  was  not  ripe  for  clemency. 

Judaism  is  free  from  superstition.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  race,  or  perhaps  it  is  also  <1ue  to  Moses, 
who  sought  to  inspire  his  people  with  such  strength 
that  they  could  dispense  with  the  consolation  of 
superstition. 
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EXCURSION  TRAINS  :  PAST  AND 
PRESENT. 

A  topical  article  in  Chambers's  Journal  gives  some 
interesting  facts  and  figures  concerning  excursion 
trains,  their  past  history  and  present  popularity.  Mr. 
G.  A.  Sekon,  the  writer  of  the  article,  is  editor  of 
thf  Railway  Magazine.  He  begins  by  reminding  us 
(i[  the  inconveniently  early  hours  at  which  excursion 
trains  used  to  start' and  how  excessively  slow  they 
used  to  go.  When,  however,  a  few  years  ago. half- 
day  trips  were  begun  from  the  Midlands  to  Lon- 
don, it  was  obvious  that  if  such  trips  were  to  become 
popular  some  radical  changes  must  be  made.  They 
must  be  quicker,  and  also  must  have  better  car- 
riages, the  old  light-weight  coaches  being  unsuited 
for  high  speeds.  It  was  these  half-day  trips  which 
really  brought  about  the  great  improvement  in  ex- 
cursion trains.  Some  instances  are  quoted  of  ex- 
traordinarilv  cheap  trips,  among  them  the  Great 
Western  Railway  half-day  trip  to  Weston-super- 
Mare,  137.^  miles  without  a  stop  in  three  hours, 
corridor  train,  fare  4s.  3d.,  or  about  one-fifth  of  a 
l>enny  a  mile.  A  day-trip  on  the  North  British 
Railway,  from  Carlisle  to  Aberdeen,  229  miles  each 
way,  costs  only  5s.  6d.  Such  a  train  is  booked  to 
run  40  miles  an  hour  or  over.  In  1905,  on  Whit- 
Monday,  half-day  express  corridor  trains,  non-stop, 
began  to  run  by  the  Great  Northern  to  Skegne.ss, 
and  so  attractive  were  thej'  that  abotit  4000  jieople 
took  the  trip,  and  six  trains  had  to  be  run  to  carry 
them.  Last  Whit-Monday  the  Midland  Railway 
chimed  in  with  half-day  excursions. 

THE  ORIOIN   OF  CHEAP   RAILWAY  TRIPS. 

What — asks  the  writer — 

was  the  genesis  of  these  cheap  trips  hy  railway?  Simply  the 
desire  to  eiiahle  teetotalers  to  attend  tenii>erance  demonstra- 
tions. In  1841  a  wood-turner  of  Leicester— Thomas  Cook  hy 
name— performed  a.  fifteen  miles'  walk  from  his  native  town 
to  Market  HarhorouRh  to  enahle  him  to  attend  a  tempernnce 
meetinsr.  He  beguiled  the  tedium  of  the  walk  by  reading:  an 
account  of  the  newly  opened  railwnyo,  and  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  him.  "Why  not  travel  by  train?"  A  temperance 
meeting  maa  to  he  Iveld  at  Loughhoroagh  in  a  few  days,  so 
Tlioma.s  Cook  approached  the  directors  of  tJie  Midland  Coun- 
ties Railway  with  a  suggestion  for  a  special  train.  He  guar- 
anteed sufficient  pawsengers  to  make  the  running  of  the  train 
profitable  t«  the  railway  companj-,  and  on  the  5th  of  .Tuly. 
1841,  flet  out  from  Ijeicester  to  Loughborough  with  his  first 
personally  conducted  tour,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  passen- 
trers  travelling  by  the  train. 

.\t  Kaster,  1844,  plea.sure  excursions  first  became 
mure  general;  indeed,  so  popular  did  they  become 
that  by  October  of  that  year  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  taken  alarm  and  i.s.sued  a  circular  of  valuable 
advice  to  the  managers  of  the  various  railways.  The 
speed  of  excursi^Hi  trains  was  not  to  exceed  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  the  carriages  were  to  be  on  springs, 
there  were  to  be  extra  guards,  and  .so  forth — a  docu- 
ment of  which  the  railway  companies  naturally  made 
great  sport,  and  to  which,  fortunately  for  the  pub- 
lic, they  paid  \v>  attention  whatever. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  ROYAL  ETIQUETTE. 

Some   instances   of   the   curious   and   undivinable 
customs  connected  with  the  entertainment  of  royalty 
are  given  in  an  article  in  the  Royal  Magazine  by  Mr 
T.  C.  Bridges.     Since  1871,  when  the  then  Pnn'-- 
of    Wales    contracted    typhoid    fever,    after    visituiu 
Lord  Londesborough,  a'ny  house  in  which  he  stays 
first  has  all  the  drains  inspected  and  is  thoroughly 
overhauled.     A  royal  suite  of  rooms,  absolutely  self- 
contained,   is  made  ready,  usually  having)  a  private 
entrance    into  a  garden  set  aside  for  royalty  alone. 
Royaltv,  of  course,  always  bring  tiieir  own  servants, 
and  nowadays  they  are  'not  expeded  to  api>ear  at 
meals,  except  at  dinner;  breakfast  and  lunch  being, 
served  in  their  private  apartments.     A  list  of  guests 
invited  to  meet  their  Majesties  must  be  first   sub- 
mitted  to  the   King,  who,   it   is  said,   often   makes- 
alterations,   which,   of  course,    are   practically   com- 
mands.    When  the  Queen  accompanies  his  MajestVr 
knee-breeches  and  silly  sto<^kings  must  be  worn  by 
men,  but  not  otherwise.     At  dinner,  it  is  etiquette 
that  only  the  royal  personages  should  have  a  menu, 
but    this    custom    is    not    invariable.     Finger-glass<-s 
are  not  put  on  the    table    at   des.sert— a    tradition 
dating  from  Jacobite  days,  when  a  gue.st  might  ha\ 
forgotten  himself  so  far  as  to  have  held  his  gUw 
across  his  bowl  and  drunk  "  to  the  King  across  th 
water."     The  King,   it  is  .said,  is  not  a  stickler  fci 
forms  of  etiquette,  yet  he  never  allows  unwarranted 
liberties.      The    following    story     is    good,    though 
its  authenticity  is  not  absolutely  vouched  for:  — 

A  good  many  years  ago  the  King— or  Prince  of  Walee  a» 
he  was  then— dined  with  a  certain  duke.  One  of  the  guests— 
a  per.sonal  friend  of  the  King— sat  down  to  table  wearing  a 
black  tie.  Presently  a  butler  handed  a  silver  .salver  t-o  the 
delinquent  "with  the  Prince  of  Wales"  coinplinientH. "  Upon 
the  salver  was  a  regulation  white  tie. 

.Another  point  about  Royalty  pcriiaps  noi  gener- 
ally known  is  that  the  King  invariably  pays  for  his 
seats  at  the  theatre  like  anybody  else.     It  is  abse 
lutely    invariable    etiquette   that    no    mention    of 
roval  visit  to  a  theatre  be  made  beforehand. 


HOLLAND  AND  BELCrUM. 

In  the  Ma,\  number  nf  the  Rcvuc  Gatcralc,  - 
Ik'lgian  review,  Lieut.-Colonel  F.  de  Bray  has  a» 
article  on  Belgian  Neutrality  and  Indejx'ndence. 
To-day  Germany  governs  pAimpe,  he  writes,  and  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  seems  to  protect  the  northern 
frontier  of  France.  Were  Holland  and  Belgium  to 
federate,  what  changes  would  be  effected  in  the  mili- 
tary situation  of  France  and  Cieimany!  But  he 
thinks  Holland  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Ik-lgium,  while  in  case 
of  danger  or  of  war  HciUand  would  be  for  Belgium, 
if  not  a  declared  acrive  and  military  ally,  at  lea.st  a 
friendly  Power,  supporting  Belgium  while  safeguard- 
ing her  own  interests. 
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THE   SULTAN   AND   HIS  SECRET   POLICE. 

Jehan  crirvay,  who  has  an  article  on  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  in  the  second  May  number  of  La  Revue 
describes  the  life  in  the  harem,  while  Gheoul  Pasha 
writes  on  the  Turkish  police. 

ABDUL  HAMIDS  HEALTH. 

The  death  of  the  Sultan,  says  the  latter  writer,  is 
at  most  a  question  of  months.  The  slow  agony  of 
his  death  is  described  as  the  most  curious  phase  of 
his  life.  Notwithstanding  his  sufferings,  he  has 
never  lost  hi.s  presence  of  mind,  but  has  always 
sought  to  conceal  his  real  condition  from  the  Turk- 
ish p>eople  and  the  world.  He  has  given  orders  that 
no  rumours  as  to  his  illness  are  to  be  noised  abroad, 
and  his  faithful  police  are  requested  to  double  their 
-efforts  to  prevent  indiscretions.  The  writer  deals 
with  the  official  police  and  the  secret  police,  the 
former  being  responsible  for  public  order,  while  the 
latter  watch  over  the  Sultan's  j>erson. 

The  secret  police  represent  three-fourths  of  the 
population  of  Constantinople.  There  is  no  need  to 
recruit  them,  for  they  enrol  themselves  in  the  infa- 
mous corps  of  spies.  The  spy  is,  indeed,  the  real 
master  of  Turkey.  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews 
were  among  the  first  spies,  but  during  the  last  fif- 
teen years  Turks,  and  especially  Syrians,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  dishonourable  profes- 
sion. The  ambitious  spy  naturally  prefers  to  make 
his  report  to  the  Sultan  in  person,  and  if  his  infor- 
mation is  very  serious  his  fortune  is  made. 
ESPIONAGE   EVERYWHERE. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  gi\e  even  an  approxi- 
mately correct  idea  of  the  development  of  police 
€spionage  in  Turkey  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Coachmen,  porters,  servants,  officials,  soldiers,  offi- 
cers, and  even  Ministers  are  enrolled  in  this  army 
of  crime  and  terrorise  the  country,  but  oddly  enough 
the  fewest  spies  are  to  be  found  among  the  official 
police. 

This  .system  of  espionage  may  have  contributed  to 
the  safety  of  the  Sultan,  but  it  must  have  caused 
immense  misery  to  a  large  number  of  innocent  per- 
sons. Whether  justified  or  not,  an  order  from  the 
police  or  the  Minister  of  Police  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  persons  accused  to  be  suddenly  arrested  in 
the  street  or  elsewhere  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  and  taken  to  the  palace  or  to  prison,  wnth- 
out  any  explanation.  The  unfortunates  may  be  de- 
tained for  weeks  or  be  sent  into  exile  or  to  prison 
wnthout  trial,  while  their  friends  receive  no  infor- 
mation as  to  what  has  happened. 

AN   INFAMOUS    BAND. 

Though  the  Sultan  is  himself  the  Chief  of  the 
Secret  Police,  there  are  a  few  other  spies  of  mark, 
such  as  the  famous  Izzit  Pasha,  Faik  Bey,  and  some 
others.  Each  of  these  has  his  own  special  police, 
and  their  reports  thus  centralised  are  presented  to 
the  Sultan  daily.  The  Ministers  are  very  closely 
•watched,   and  every  word  they  utter  is  reported  to 


the  Sultan.     The  astonishing  thing  is  tlial  the  Min- 
isters allow  spies  to  sit  at  their  tables. 

The  great  master  spies  are  the  brothers  Melhani*-. 
Wherever  they  go,  Selim  Melhame  Pasha  and  his 
brother  Xedjib  Pasha  leave  traces  of  their  infamous 
deeds.  But  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Sultan 
has  been  the  sowing  of  discord  among  his  "  faithful 
servants,"  ^vith  the  result  that  the  spies  spy  on  one 
another.  The  tyranny  of  the  secret  police  is  de- 
scribed as  the  worst  cruelty  which  the  Sultan  has 
inflicted  on  his  people,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  abhorred  corps  will  disappear  with  him. 

BALLOONING    AS    A    PASTIME. 

Ballooning,  .says  Mrs.  Tooley  in  the  IVoiuum  at 
Home,  is  likely  to  become  the  fashionable  past  inn; 
for  ladies  this  summer.  In  Paris  so  popular  has  it 
already  become  that  from  the  Aero  Club  Park  alon*- 
seventy -two  ladies  made  ascents  la.st  year.  The 
Duchesse  dUzes,  a  very  well-known  Parisienne,  is 
a  great  aeronaut,  spending  much  time  in  her  hus- 
bands  private  balloon.  The  Du(Aes.se  d'Aosta, 
formerlv  Princess  Helene  d'Orieans,  and  well-known 
in  P^ngiand  as  a  girl,  is  another  keen  aeronaut. 
Mrs.  Tooley  resembles  the  writer  of  the  Gentian 
picture  of  the  world  in  1930  in  the  Age  of  Airships, 
recently  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  in  thinking  that 
"  in  the  near  future  .  .  .  balloons  and  flying 
machines  will  be  used  as  the  sanatoria  for  con- 
sumptives." 

THE   COST  OF   B.4LL00NINQ. 

The  risks  of  ballooning  seem  nf)W  to  be  reduced 
to  an  inconsiderable  minimum.  Enthusiasts,  ot 
course,  own  their  private  balloons,  as  they  might 
own  a  motor-car.  Ballooning,  however,  is  not  so 
expensive  as  motoring,  for  a  good  balloon  for  four 
passengers  costs  only  ;^i5o,  with  an  additional  sum 
of  ;^4  IDS,  for  inflation  every  time,  and  a  pound 
or  two  besides  for  cartage,  tips,  etc.  Members  of 
the  Aero  Club  can  manage  ascents  somewhat  mon- 
cheaply.  Ballooning,  however,  is  still  "  a  pastime 
for  the  well-to-do."  Ballooning  costume  for  womtii 
is  a  tailor-made  dress  and  a  motoring  hat  or  toque, 
not  the  feathered  hats  and  gossamer  scarves  in 
which  the  first  lady  aeronauts  made  their  ascents. 

Madame  Camille  Flammarion  took  her  honey- 
moon trip  in  a  balloon,  probably  the  first  and  only 
honeymoon  trip  of  the  kind.  This  was  in  1874. 
She  ascended  with  her  husband  in  the  evening,  and 
when  dav  broke  they  were  at  about  14,000  feet, 
somewhere  over  Spa."  After  a  thirteen  hours'  trip 
they  desceruled.  Miss  Gertrude  Bacon  is  perhaps 
the  most  serious  English  lady  aeronaut.  She  is, 
of  course,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Rev,  J.  M.  Bacon, 
and  has  been  up  as  high  as  three  miles.  The  Aero 
Club  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  founded  by  a 
woman,  Mrs.  Tltid  Nicholl,  in  1901  ;  and  a  woman, 
Mrs.  Griffith  Brewer,  was  one  of  the  first  party  to 
cross  from  London  to  France  by  balloon,  in  1906. 
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A   WOMAN'S   RIGHTS   COMMUNITY. 

Then-  is  an  cxcet-dingly  inttn'siing  arliclc  in  ihc 
Xew  York  Craftsman  by  Frederick  Monsen,  de- 
sr^ribing  the  Hopi  community  of  cliff-dwellers  in 
Arizona.  They  were  first  discovered  by  white  men 
tour  centuries  ago,  and  have  only  rece^ntly  been 
re-discovered.  These  primitive  people- live  in  seven 
cities  situated  high  up  in  the  mountains.  They  are 
a  homt'-loving,  law-abiding  community  of  Indians, 
numbering  some  2000  souls.  They  are,  Mr.  Mon.sen 
says,  "  a  i)eople  without  gaols,  hospitals,  ilsy- 
lums,  or  policemen,  and  crime  is  almost  an  unknown 
thing   among  them":  — 

Hopi  vinages  are  all  built  on  the  defensive  plan.  The 
Iiouwe  clusters  are  generally  two  stories  in  height.  The 
building  material  la  stone  laid  in  mortar  and  mud,  and  the 
fronts  of  the  buildings  have  a  general  tendency  to  face 
eastward.  In  former  times  the  back  walls  had  neither  doors 
nor  windows,  and  the  only  entrance  to  the  lower  story  was 
from  above  by  means  of  ladders  thrust  through  holes  in  the 
roof.  liadders  or  steps  cut  into  the  partition  walls  afforded 
access  to  the  upper  stories.  This  nece.-sity  for  being  con- 
stantly on  the  defensive  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  daily 
life  of  the  Hopi  was  fraught  with  danger.  In  the  old  days 
tliey  were  the  constant  prey  of  the  ferocious  nomadic  tribes 
around  thorn,  and  unrelaxing  vigilance  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent extermination. 

THE   RESULTS  OF  WOMEN'S  RULE. 

The  Hopi  women  enjoy  a  remarkable  position  in 
the  communal   life  of  the   city:  — 

The  Hopi  women  are  excellent  specimens  of  primitive 
humanity.  The  young  women  are  well  formed  and  strong, 
and  of  irreproachable  character.  They  own  the  houses  as 
well  as  build  them,  and  all  family  property  belongs  to  the 
woman,  who  is  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  household. 
Inheritance,  therefore,  is  always  through  the  mother,  and 
descent  is  reckoned  tlirough  tiie  female  line.  In  spite  of  the 
liberty  and  importance  enjoyed  by  the  Hopi  women,  their 
reserve  and  modesty  are  surprising.  They  are  as  quiet  and 
shy  as  if  their  lives  had  been  passed  in  the  utmost  seclusion 
and  subjection  to  the  dominance  of  man.  Their  whole  lives 
are  devoted  to  the  care  of  their  children,  and  the  matri- 
monial customs  of  the  Hopi  are  of  a  grade  which,  if  gene- 
r.illy  understood,  might  m.ike  civilised  lawmakers  and  writers 
of  civilised  customs  stop  and  think.  It  is  marriage  from  tiie 
viewpoint  of  the  woman,  not  of  the  man.  It  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  principal  effect  of  woman  rule,  and  it  must 
bo  admitted  that  it.  is  dominated  by  the  highest  order  of 
purity  as  well  as  of  common  sense. 

Although  the  Hopi  hiive  no  written  literature,  they 
pos.sess  an  almost  boundless  store  of  oral  traditions, 
which  are  handed  down  unimpaired  to  each  genera- 
tion in  turn  and  form  the  guiding  principle  of  their 
religious  belief  and   of  their  whole   life. 


"PACKINCTOWN"  VINDICATED. 

In  The  World  To-day  Mr.  Shailer  Mathews,  writ- 
ing on  "  Packingtown  To-day,"  shows  pretty  clearly 
that  the  filth  described  in  "  The  Jungle  "  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  that  we  may  now  eat  meat  tinned 
in  Chicago  with  impunity.  The  article  is  naturally 
rather  unpleasant  reading,  dealing  mainly  as  it  does 
with  carcases,  "innards,"  and  the  rejection  of  tuber- 
culous meat.     It  is  fullv  illustrated. 


CLEAN  AND   PURE    FOOD. 

''  Every  process  is  described — the  "  ante-mortem 
inspection,"  the  slaughtering,  the  post-mortem  Gov- 
ernment inspection,  the  cleansing  of  the  carcases, 
and  the  packing  of  the  meat.  Nowhere  did  the 
writi^r  detect  the  odour  of  ilecaying  meat ;  nowhere 
did  he  see  beef  "  washed  with  water  from  a  pail.' 
The  few  instances  of  carelessness  on  the  part  o) 
employes  which  he  noticed  may  have  resulted  ill 
some  slight  loss  to  their  employers,  but  certainly  did 
not  affect  the  public.  Even  in  the  sausage  rooms 
''  whatever  apprehension  one  has  is  largelv  dissi- 
pated." All  sausage  meat  has  passed  an  inspection 
before  it  comes  to  the  cutting-room.  Ajid  any  scrap 
of  meat  that  falls  on  the  floor  is  cleaned  up  by  th« 
"  squeegee  "  man  and  goes — not  into  the  sausages, 
hut  into  the  "  condemned  meat  tank." 

MEAT  INSPECTION  AND  REJECTION. 

Animals  found  dead  in  railway  trucks  do  not  even 
enter  the  slaughter-yards,  but  go  straight  to  In- 
diana, to  be  made  into  low-grade  grea.se  and  fer- 
tiliser. Those  animals  which  do  get  as  far  as  the 
slaughter-yards  are  in.spected  by  Government  In- 
spectors at  a  rate  which  certainly  seems  too  great 
for  efficiency — 300  to  700  hogs  an  hour,  for  in- 
stance. The  writer,  however,  assures  us  that  this 
inspection  is  so  highly  organised  as  in  reality  to 
be  quite  efficient.  An  insj>ector  receives  from  ;^28o 
a  year.  Beef  is  inspected  three  or  four  times  be^ 
fore  being  finally  passed  or  rejected;  hogs  gener- 
ally three  times  after  and  once  before  being  killed ; 
sheep  as  often  as  cattle. 

CLEAN  UNIFORMS  AND  CLEAN  HAND3. 

After  details  as  to  the  cleansing  of  the  floors' 
at  Packingtown,  the  scrubbing  of  carcases  witU  hot 
w'ater,  and  other  sanitary  mea.su res,  which  certainly 
•seem  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  Mr.  Mathews 
describes  the  recent  improvements  in  sanitary  ar- 
rangements on  which  Armour  and  Co.  have  spent 
^12,000,  and  S.  and  S.  Co.  ;^2o,ooo.  Comment  is 
needless.  Many  of  the  sanitary  new  regulations 
are  quoted,  as  to  washing  hands  before  work,  hav- 
ing clean  clothes  every  morning,  and  other  precau- 
tions to  ensure  cleanliness.  Employes  now  com- 
monly wear  wa.shable  uniforms.  Armour  and  Co. 
and  other  firms  have  manicurists  constantly  at  work 
inspecting  and  attending  to  the  hand-packers"  hands. 
The  writer,  however,  does  not  think  matters  in  the 
United  States  meat  trade  altogether  satisfactory 
even  yet.  The  Pure  Food  Laws  of  the  various 
.States  require  unification  and  equalisation ;  and 
meat  works  not  doing  inter-State  business  should  be 
as   rigidly   inspected   as  the  others. 


In  connection  with  the  pageant  at  Bury  St.   Ed- 
munds, which  is  to  take  place  in  July,  the  Rev.  H 
D.  Astley  contributes  some  interesting  notes  on  the 
history  of  the  place  to  the  Antiquary  for  June. 
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AN   INDIAN   VIEW   OF   INDIAN   UNREST. 

Ameti-r  Ali,  late  judge  in  the  Bengal  High  Court 
of  Judicature,  writes  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  on 
the  Unrest  in  India — its  meaning. 

THE    CAUSE— SOCIAL  STIGMA. 

He  bears  witness  to  the  extremely  grave  charac- 
ter of  the  situation.  Happily  he  thinks  no  Mutiny 
likely  to  recur.  But  the  gradual  evolution  he  would 
fain  see  is  scouted  by  the  extreme  Nationalist.  The 
writer  points  out  that  if  the  British  withdrew  from 
India  to-morrow,  the  only  result  would  be  anarchy 
and  another  foreign  domination.  "  And  no  one 
will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that,  whatever  its 
faults,  British  rule  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Rus- 
sians,  French,  Germans,  or  even  the  Americans." 

He  finds  the  apathy  of  the  Indian  Government 
difficult  to  explain.  It  has  either  view'ed  the  move- 
ment with  indifference  or  even  encouragement. 
"  No  government  worth  the  name  can  allow  liberty 
to  degrade  into  license  to  be  used  as  an  engine 
of  oppression,'"  or  criticism  to  sink  into  sedition. 
Yet  bands  of  national  volunteers  were  allowed  to 
roam  about  the  country  terrorising  law-abiding 
people.  The  writer  seems  to  trace  the  present  dis- 
content to  the  racial  pride  of  Englishmen  despising 
the  Indian,  and  to  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  pit 
Hindu  against  Moslem.  "The  complaint  about 
political  disability  is  a  misunderstood  phase  of  re- 
sentment at  the  stigma  of  racial  inferiority." 

THE   REMEDY— AT    HOMES    AND    CLUBS. 

The  first  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  bring  the  official 
classes  in  touch  with  the  people.  "  The  w^eekly 
durbars  held  by  British  officers  under  Warren  Hast- 
ings might  be  revived,  and  a  day  set  apart  to  re- 
ceive not  only  magnates  and  persons  of  education, 
but  also  headmen  of  villages."  The  writer  also 
suggests  the  establishment  of  a  non-political  club 
in  England,  where  Indian  students  could  meet  with 
Englishmen  and  Indians  resident  in  England. 
"  And  perhaps  some  means  might  be  found  for  the 
British  Ministers  at  Washington  and  Tokio  to  come 
into  touch  with  the  Indian  students  who  are  now 
flocking  in  large  numbers  to  Japan  and  the  United 
States  for  technical  training  and  general  education." 
The  writer  is  evidently  a  great  believer  in  clubs. 
To  make  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  better  friends, 
he  advocates  the  formation  of  social  clubs,  where 
educated  men  of  both  religions  might  meet.  He 
asks  that  "  the  same  recognition  "  should  be  given 
to  founders  of  these  clubs  as  is  now  given  to 
founders  of  hospitals.  Similarly,  students'  clubs  for 
self-improvement  might  take  the  place  of  the  shoot- 
ing clubs. 

WANTED— A   NATIONAL   UNIVERSITY. 

E.  B.  Howell,  writing  also  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury on  Indian  Administration  and  Swadeshi,  urges 
that  trouble  has  arisen  because  we  have  ignored 
native  art,  in  hand-weaving,  in  architecture,  and  in 
education.     He  says  : — 


Swadeshi,  in  Bengal,  baa  raised  a  cry  for  a  national  Uni- 
versity. A  real  national  University  would  solve  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  Indian  education— the  question  of  religion.  How- 
ever suitable  it  may  l>e  for  the  Western  social  and  political 
system  to  exclude  religion  from  State  education,  the  idea  ia 
and  always  will  be  utterly  incomprehensible  and  abhorrent 
to  the  East.  By  transplanting  this  system  to  India  we  make 
Indian  colleges  liotbeds  of  irrelipion  and  disloyalty,  and 
only  create  a  Frankenstein  to  curse  and  hate  us.  Akbar 
solved  the  difficulty  by  inventing  a  religion  for  the  State,  and 
at  the  same  time  allowing  all  his  subjects  to  practise  theirs. 
We  oould  do  the  same  by  founding  a  Christian  University 
and  giving  State  aid  to  all  other  creeds  in  founding  their 
own.  Swadeshi  would  then  be  wholly  on  our  side.  We 
should  hoist  sedition  with  its  own  petard,  and  convert  an 
armed  camp  into  a  loyal  and  contented  Empire. 


ARE    INDIAN    MISSIONS   A    FAILURE? 

This  question,  which  the  unrest  in  India  forces  to 
the  front,  is  discussed  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  by 
the  Bishop  of  Madras.  The  plan  of  campaign 
which  he  says  has  been  followed  for  the  last  sixty 
or  seventy  years  was  based  on  the  idea  that  Chris- 
tianity must  first  win  the  higher  castes  and  educated 
men,  and  from  them  permeate  down  to  the  lower 
strata  of  .society.  The  Bishop  admits  that  however 
much  lea\ening  Avith  Christian  i(ieas  there  may 
have  been,  the  higher  ranks  of  Hindu  society  are 
no  nearer  the  Christian  Church  than  they  were 
twenty-five  years  ago;  in  some  respects  they  are 
further  off.  But  work  in  the  village  districts  and 
among  the  no-castes  and  low  castes  returns  a  very 
different  tale : — 

In  the  Telegu  country  to  the  north  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency the  number  of  Christians  increased  from  19,132  in  1871 
to  222,150  in  1901.  Here  we  have  an  increase  of  over  200,000 
in  thirty  years,  or  over  6000  converts  a  year.  In  the  native 
States  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  the  CJiristians  form  a  third 
of  the  whole  population,  and,  according  to  the  Government 
cenans,  their  numbers  rose  from  about  738.000  in  1881  to  896,000 
in  1901.  Here  again  we  find  an  inci*ease  of  nearly  160,000  in 
twenty  years,  or  about  8*00  a  year.  In  Chhota  Nagpur,  in 
Bengal,  there  were  only  about  40,000  Christians  in  1881,  and 
there  were  over  144,000  in  1901,  an  increase  of  104,000  in 
twenty  years. 

While  the  people  of  India  increased  in  iSgi-ipor 
at  the  rate  of  li  per  cent,  native  Christians  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  over  30  per  cent.  : — 

And  if  we  separate  off  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  form 
about  one-half  of  the  total  number  in  South  India  and  in- 
crease very  slowly,  we  find  the  renjarkable  fact  that  the  rate 
of  increase  of  the  Protestant  native  Christians  between  1891 
and  1901  was  over  50  per  cent.,  or  thirty-three  times  as  great 
as  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  whole  population. 

Speaking  from  his  own  experience  of  South  India, 

the  Bishop  says  : — 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  native  Christians  are  the  only  com- 
munity in  South  India  that  are  steadily  advancing  in  moral- 
ity and  religion,  or  who  can  be  said  to  have  any  definite 
ideal  of  moral  and  religious  progress  in  the  future.  It  is, 
after  all.  to  these  mass  movements  towards  Christianity  from 
below  that  we  must  look  for  the  regeneration  of  Indian 
society.  It  may  seem  a  strange  and  paradoxical  idea  th»t 
the  future  of  India  lies  in  the  handsi  not  of  the  Brahmin 
hut  of  the  pariah.    Yet  I  believe  that  it  ia  true. 
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THE    IMPRESSIONS   OF   AN    AERIAL 
NAVIGATOR. 

Bv  M.  Santos-Dumont. 
M.  Santos-Dumont  has  recently  written  a  book, 
entitled  "  In  the  Air,''  in  which  he  describes  the 
|>eculiar  sensations  one  experiences  in  sailing  high 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Some  interesting 
extracts  from  this  book  are  published  in  the 
anualcs  (Paris). 

LIKK  NAVIGATING  A  KIVER. 
When  travelling  by  an  ordinary  balloon,  he  says, 
"  we  go  with  the  wind,  and  const-quently  do  not  feel 
it."  Hence  his  first  impression  as  an  aerial  navi- 
gator was  one  of  surprise  to  feel  the  ship  going 
straight  ahead.  '•  I  was  surprised  by  the  wind 
blowing  in  my  face.  While  my  machine  cut  the  air 
the  wind  whipi>ed  my  face,  and  my  coat  was  car- 
ried backward  by  the  wind  as  on  the  deck  of  an 
ocean  steamship."  Navigation  of  the  air,  he  points 
out,  can  best  be  compared  to  the  navigation  of  a 
river  under  steam:  — 

It  does  not  resemble  any  kind  of  navigation  under  sail. 
60.  when  a  navigator  of  the  air  talks  about  steering  his  ship 
by  •tacking"  he  is  using  a  simile  which  means  nothing. 
If  the  wind  blows  at  all  it  blows  in  a  given  direction.  But 
between  sailing  an  airship  and  sailing  in  the  current  of  a 
river  the  analogy  is  perfect.  When  there  is  no  wind  at  all, 
navigation  in  the  air  is  like  navigation  in  the  smooth  waters 
of  a  lake.  It  is  important  to  understand  this.  If  my  motor 
and  my  propeller  carry  me  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  I  am  like  the  captain  of  a  steamboat 
whose  propeller  runs  twenty  miles  an  hour  up  stream  or 
down  stream.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  current  runs  ten 
miles  an  hour.  If  the  boat  is  sailing  against  the  current  it 
runs  ten  miles  an  hour  in  proportion  to  the  shore,  although 
it  does  not  give  greater  proportion  of  speed  on  the  water. 
This  is  one  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  calculate  the 
«pee<l  of  an  airship.  For  the  same  reason,  captains  of  air- 
ships prefer  to  sail  their  ships  in  calm  weather,  and.  if  they 
find  a  contrary  current,  try  to  escape  it  by  means  6i  an 
oblique  rise  or  fall.  The  past-masters  of  the  winged  order— 
th«  birds— follow  the  same  couise  of  action  when  in  the  air. 
On  the  sea  a  yachtsman  demands  a  favourable  wind,  because 
he  cannot  sail  without  one.  On  the  river  the  steamboat's 
captain  hugs  the  shore  to  avoid  the  current.  He  arranges 
matters  to  iro  down  the  river  witJi  the  ebbing  tide  rather 
than  against  the  rising  tide.  We  sailors  of  the  air  are  like 
the  captains  of  steamboats— not  like  the  captains  of  sailing 
yachts. 

NO  8EA-SICKNESS. 

Before  starting  on  his  first  voyage  in  the  air  M. 
Sitntos-Dumont  wondered  whether  he  would  be  sea- 
sick—or, speaking  more  correctly,  air-sick.  He 
thought  the  heaving  motion  of  the  airship  would 
produce  similar  results  as  the  rising  and  falling  of  a 
ship  in  the  water:  — 

But  I  found  neither  heaving  nor  rolling  01;  hoard  my  air- 
ship. Neither  movement  is  known  to  the  balloon.  In  the 
spherical  airship  there  is  no  sensation  of  movement  and 
although  in  my  first  machine  my  suspension  was  very  long- 
like the  suspension  of  a  xpherical  balloon— there  was  very 
little  rolling.  While  it  has  been  said  that  on  several  of  my 
voyages  my  airship  rolled  considerably,  I  have  never  at 
any  time  been  sea-sick.  When  the  ship' heaves  the  pitching 
creates  no  sense  of  shock-none  of  the  hesitations  of  the  ship 
at  sea.  The  airship  goes  on  its  way  with  a  gentle,  gliding 
motion.     The  heaving  is   less   frequent   and   less   rapid   than 


on  the  sea,  and   is  effected  so  calmly   that   it   is   possible   t 
make  a  mental  calculation  of  the  length  of  the  curve.    N(i 
is    this    all.     On    board   an    ocean    steamer    shocks    are   du< 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  bow  and  stern  of  the  ship  altt^ 
nately  rise  out  of  Ihe  water  and  plunge  back.    The  airship, 
however,   never  leave^i   its  element,  either  as  a  whole   or   in 
any  of  fts  parts.     It  is  all  there  all   the  time,  and   in   that 
element  it  does  nothing  but  balance  it.^lf. 

LIVING  IN   THE  THIRD   DIMENSION. 

Man,   he  points  out,   has  never  known   anythin. 
re.sembling  free  vertical  existence.     And,  like  all  hi.^ 
knowledge    of    movement,    his    feelings    have    been 
exercised   in  two   dimensions  only.     The   extraordi-      i 
nary   novelty   of   navigating   the   air   is   not   that    it     I 
gives  us  the  experience  of  a  fourth  dimension — \\i' 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  that — but  that  it  gives  th 
experience     of    a     supplementary     dimension — the 
third  :  — 

I  may  say  that  the  experience  amounts  to  the  miracalous. 
I  cannot  find  words  to  express  the  astonishment,  the  joy,  the 
intoxication  gained  from  the  free  diagonal  motion  of  the 
bow  of  an  airship  combined  with  the  broad  horizontal 
change  of  course  when  the  machine  answers  to  the  turn  of 
the  lielm. 


A    GOOD   WORD    FOR   THE   SOCIETY 

WOMAN. 

In  the  Grand  Magazine  Mrs.  George  Norman  has 
some  good  words  to  say  for  that  much-abused  per- 
son, the  Society  woman.  She  has  many  virtues,  it 
would  seem,  and  one  which,  in  itself,  should  cover 
the  multitude  of  sins  with  which  she  is  chargetl — 
broad-mindedness — which,  with  due  deference  to- 
the  writer,  is  not  at  all  the  "  charity  "  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  as  she  .seems  to  hint.  No  one 
is  at  present  more  fashionable  than  the  young 
mother.  Consequently,  so  far  from  the  Society 
woman's  children  being  neglected,  they  run  great 
risk  of  being  "  over-educated,  over-cared  for,  and 
over-hvgiened."  I  ni;ikf  o\m-  t-Ntr;Ht  from  the 
article  : — 

The  worldly  woman  of  to-day  must  possess  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  8o-calle<l  old-fashioned  virtues.  She  must 
rise  early,  for  life  is  short,  and  the  woman  who  "  gets- 
there  "  is  never  the  idler  or  the  dawdler.  The  cares  of  her 
household,  too,  are  by  no  means  a  sinecure.  The  penny- 
novelette  Duchess,  lolling  in  her  boudoir  till  midday.  '\» 
but  a  figment  of  the  imaginative  scribbler's  brain.  In  real 
life  a  Duchess  is  far  more  likely  to  be  found  making  lists 
for  the  stores  or  dictating  businesB  letters  to  a  tyiw- 
writer. 

With  all  Mrs.  Norman's  defence,  the  modern 
Society  woman  still  does  not  suggest  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Solomon's  Virtuous  Woman. 


The  Ladys  Realm,  as  usual,  extremely  well  got 
up  and  illustrated,  devotes  its  opening  article  to  the 
Ladies  of  the  Colonial  Conference,  with  portraits  of 
them.  Another  illustrated  article  deals  with  Pas- 
toral plays  of  recent  times,  and  Regent's  Park  as  a 
natural  stage  for  them.  The  short  pai>er  on  an  Ani- 
mal Hospital  is  separately  referred  to. 
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MORE  ABOUT   WORRY. 

In  Cassc//\s  Magazine  we  lia\(^  niort'  remarks  from 
Dr.  Saleeby  on  "  The  Disease  of  the  Age  ' ;  this 
time  he  is  chiefly  concerned  with  physical!  cures  of 
worry.  These  cures  may  be  roughly  descril^d  as 
getting  enough  sleep,  and  keeping  the  digestive 
organs  in  order. 

SLEEP  AS  A   CURE   FOR  WORRY. 

Of  course,  as  he  admits,  what  everyone  will  sav 
is  that  "  when  you  are  really  worried,  you  cannot 
sleep.  "  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  we  are  here  in 
a  "vicious  circle,"  but  without  entering  into  a  trea- 
tise on  insomnia,  a  man  threatened  with  the  disease 
of  worry  must  first  turn  his  attention  to  the  question 
of  his  sleep.  "  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  worrying 
man  cannot  sleep  too  much,  and,  as  a  rule,  he 
sleeps  too  little."  There  are  very  few  cases  of  in- 
somnia, the  writer  thinks,  which  cannot  be  relieved, 
and  relieved  without  drugs,  if  the  doctor  is  only 
given  a  fair  chance. 

SOUND    HEALTH    AS    A    CURE    FOR   WORRY. 

Dr.  Saleeby  admits,  of  course,  that  sound  health 
may  exist  with  a  w-orrying  disposition,  and  that  un- 
sound health  may  exist  in  a  person  who  never  wor- 
ries. So  much  depends  on  temperament,  and 
^'  there  has  yet  been  no  adequate  study  of  the 
psychology  of  temperament  from  the  scientific  stand- 
point." However,  he  thinks  it  not  too  much  to  say 
that 

Whilst  we  are  all  predisposed  to  worry,  the  measure  of 
that  predisposition  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  modifi- 
cation by  our  physical  health.  As  that  statement  stands 
[he  adds,  however,]  it  is  not  adequate,  or  even  correct. 
Th«  question  is  not  merely  one  of  health. 

ABSENCE    OF   WORRY    SOMETIMES   A   MORBID   SYMPTOM. 

Absence  of  worry  is  not  necessarily  a  healthy 
symptom.  For  instance,  there  is  the  well-known 
tendency  of  consumptives  to  look  on  the  bright  side, 
and  especially  to  be  distressingly  optimistic  about 
their  own  speedy  recovery.  And,  again,  there  is  the 
case  of  a  "  general  paralytic,"  when  the  patient  is 
in  the  most  deplorable  of  conditions,  with  nothing 
wanting,  as  healthy  persons  would  think,  to  make 
him  completely  miserable,  and  nothing  present  that 
could  make  him  happy.  Yet  such  a  paralytic  is 
"  happier  than  any  king  " — he  simply  cannot  worry. 
Hence,  Dr.  Saleeby  argues,  peace  of  mind  has  not 
necessarily  anything  to  do  with  health  nor  worry 
with  disease.  There  may  be  a  "pathological"  or 
morbid  peace  of  mind,  such  as  that  of  the  paralytic. 
Nor  is  all  Avorry  morbid.  Judicious  worry  is  a  mark 
of  sanity  and  health  of  mind,  not  the  reverse.  Not 
to  worry  is  obviously  at  times  impossible  to  the 
thoroughly  sane  and  sound.  But  it  is  the  rule  tkat 
in  the  vast  majority  of  all  cases  morbid  worry  and 
a  morbid  state  of  body  go  together,  whilst  peace 
of  mind  is  associated  with  bodily  health. 


AVOIDING   SMALL   AILMENTS. 

In   a  city  "  only   a  very   small   percentage  of  the 
population  "'  can  bt  regarded  as  well.     There  is  just 
that   minor   degree   of   ill-health   which   is   the  most 
important   of  all   the   predisposing   causes  of  worry. 
Emment  among  the  ])hysical  cures  of  worry,   then, 
is   obviously   the   avoidance   of   .small    ailments,    es- 
pecially   of    small    ailments    of   the    dige.stive    tract, 
where  are  to  be  found  those  ner\-es  on  who.se  health 
depends  the  sense  of  "  feeling  well  " — a  vague  term, 
but  the  only  one  for  the  case.     Optimism  is  gener 
ally,   not   invariably,   found  with, a   good   digestion; 
pessimism  with  a  bad  one.      Neverthele.ss,   Spenc-ei 
and  Darwin  were  both  optimists,  and  both  victims 
to  chronic  dyspepsia.     Reason  in  their  case  defied 
internal  sensations — that   is  Dr.   Saleeby 's  explai>a- 
tion.      The  physical,    presumal)ly,    was  not  allowed 
to  dominate  the  mental.     Dr.  Saleeby  also  cites  thi 
case  of  the  countless  people  who  cheerfully  believe 
that    an   enormous  proportion  of  those    Avho    lived 
before   them    are    suffering     the     torments     of     the 
damned — a  cause  for  worry  which  he  truly  considers 
"appalling,"    but   which   nowise   produces   in   them 
any  of  the  symptoms  of  worry.     If  such  people  do 
suffer  from  worry,   it  is  from  some  physical  cause 
which    interferes    with    fhe   sense    of    organic    well- 
being;     and   we   have  a    religious    maniac.      With 
physical  health  restored,  there  is  also  restored  the 
cheerful  contemplation  of  the  myriads  of  hopelessly 
damned. 


HOUSES  WHICH    KILL. 

In  France  tuberculosis  seems  to  be  even  a  more 
serious  scourge  than  it  is  in  England.  To  fight  th«- 
evil  it  is  suggested,  in  the  May  number  of  La  Revue. 
that  a  sanitary  inspection  should  be  made  of  the 
houses  in  large  towns  which  are  nests  of  the  disease-. 
Twelve  years  ago  a  work  of  this  kind  was  under- 
taken at  Paris  by  M.  Juillerat,  and  in  other  cities, 
such  as  Brussels,  Berlin  and  others,  something  of 
the  same  kind  has  been  attempted.  Every  hous. 
in  certain  insanitary  quarters  of  Paris  has  its  dossier. 
writes  Francis  Mury.  This  document  records  a 
description  of  the  house,  a  plan  showing  drainage, 
etc.,  a  list  of  deaths  due  to  transmissible  diseases, 
particulars  of  disinfection,  etc.  Between  1894  and 
1905  about  80,000  such  dossiers  were  drawn  uj). 
They  show  that  in  that  period  in  the  houses  dealt 
with  nearly  140,000  deaths  took  place,  over  101,100 
of  which  were  due  to  tuberculosis.  When  one  of 
these  old  houses  disappears,  the  dossier  is  preserved 
and  attached  to  the  dossier  of  the  new  house  on  the 
same  site,  so  that  useful  sanitary  comparisons  can 
be  made.  In  this  way,  at  any  rate,  the  houses 
where  tuberculosis  exists  may  be  discovered.  But 
something  more  is  necessary.  A  plaque  to  be  fixed 
on  each  house  to  show  that  it  is  sanitary  or  a  dan- 
gerous abode  is  suggested  as  a  means  of  protecting 
the  public  against  "houses  which  kill." 
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TELEGRAPHING  PICTURES. 


The  invfntor  of  Teiephotograpliy,  Professor 
Korn,  gives  an  outline  of  the  possibilities  of  his 
invention  in  the  June  number  of  the  Windsor 
Magazine.  He  prefaces  his  remarks  with  a  rather 
technical  account  of  his  apparatus.  This  was  fullv 
described  in  a  recent  number  of  "The  Review.'' 
Professor  Korn  points  out  that  the  original  difficul- 
ties which  were  encountered  were  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  attempt  was  made  to  transmit  the  image 
of  actual  things  over  the  wire.  He  speedily  found 
that  this  was  impossible,  and  began  experimenting 
with  negatives.  He  has  now  demonstrated  that  it 
is  (juite  possible  to  transmit  photographs  over  wires 
for  i)ractically  any  distance.  At  present  this  takes 
about  six  minutes.  When  the  transmission  can  be 
reduced  to  a  third  of  a  second,  television — the 
direct  transmission  of  images  without  the  use  of  a 
photograph — will  be  possible. 

TEANSPORMING  THE  DAILY  PAPEB. 

Professor  Korn  considers  that  when  the  rate  at 
which  the  photographs  can  be  transmitted  has  been 
a  little  increased,  all  daily  papers  will  become  illus- 
trated ones,  and  telephotography  will  become  as 
valuable  an  ally  as  the  telegraph  and  telephone.  It 
will,  for  instance,  be  possible  to  reproduce  a  scene 
which  will  have  taken  place  in  the  Antipodes  the 
day  before.  Supported  by  the  actual  eye  evidence 
the  story  of  the  journalist  will  become  more  interest- 
ing, more  impressive  and  more  comprehensive. 
Telephotograi)hy  will  prove  of  immense  assistance 
to  the  police.  Photographs  of  an  absconding  crimi- 
nal could  be  telegraphed  all  over  the  countrv  im- 
mediately. His  chances  of  escape  would  be  greatly 
lessened.  An  innocent  person  may  be  arrested  far 
away  from  his  friends.  The  telephotograph  will 
restore  him  to  liberty  hours,  days,  weeks  sooper  than 
before.  A  traveller  in  a  distant  clime  meets  with 
an  accident;  his  telephotograph  published  in  the 
newspapers  would  speedily  establish  his  identity. 
Used  in  a  similar  manner,'  micrographs  would  per- 
mit of  consultation  with  some  great  specialist  who 
might  l)e  living  far  awav.  The  transmission  of 
photographed  signatures  might  also  be  of  great 
use.  ^ 

These  are  .(  U-\k  of  the  things  which  telephoto- 
graphy can  do.  Our  imaginations  mav  well  be  ex- 
citetl  with  the  prospect  of  what  will  be  possible 
when  the  problem  of  television  is  solved. 


THE    NEW    KHARTOUM    AND    ITS 
MAKERS. 

Sir  Henry  Craik,   in  Cornhill  for  June,  gives  us 

a  stiidv  of  the  new  administration  of  the  Soudan. 

HOW  THE  CITY  IS  REACHED. 

He  describes  his  journey  in  the  comfortable  little 
Government  steamer  from  Shellal,  and  notes  as  re- 


markable the  lack  of  curiosity  which  the  steamboat 
arouses  in  the  mind  of  the  native.     On  arrival  at 
Wadi   Haifa,   too,   there  is  no  excitement,   and  the 
.Arab  at  prayer  is  undisturbed  b\    the  approach   o*' 
travellers.     From    Wadi    Haifa    the    journey    is    b 
train  on  the   Government  railway.     Each   compart- 
ment bears  the  names  of  its  occupants  on  the  card     i 
inserted  in  the  door,  and  no  traveller  goes  beyond 
this  point  whose   name    and     destination    are'  noi 
known.      The   comfortable    train     accomplishes     in 
twenty-six  hours  what  only  a  decade  ago  was  a  toil 
some   camel   journey   of   ten   days.      Omdurman 
gradually  becoming  a  flourishing  town.     Already 
has    its    school,    its    tramway,    its    ferries,    and    ii 
market  places;  but  it  is  at  Khartoum  that  the  c-; 
tral  work  of  regeneration  is  being  evolved. 

A    GREAT    ACHIEVEMENT. 

Khartoum,   writes   Sir  Henry   Craik,   is   no  ]ii.m 
for  the   idle  tourist.      It  is  only   to  those  who   1 
themselves   be   absorbed    in   its   busy    life  that   the 
place   reveals  its  surpassing    interest.       Sir    Henrv     I 
Craik  writes : — 

During  our  stay  there  the  anniversary  of  Gordon's  deatl' 
occurred,    and   a   simple   wreath    wa.s   laid   upon   U)e   statin 
where  in   the  early  dawn  an  Arab  woman  was  found  ret  r 
ing  her  prayers.     As   Khartoum  grows,  the  palace  and   it 
gardens  will  continue  to  enshrine  the  memory  of  the  foii 
most  name   in    her   liistory,   and    it    was   a   happy   foresigi 
which  gave  it  ample  space  and  adequate  dignity  to  serve 
a    stately    monument.      At   present    it    is    the    centre    of    ai. 
that    busy    life,    and    fitly    typifies    the    calm    repo<^    which 
can  be  combined  with  the  energy  of  a  beneficent  rule. 

Outside   its   gates  the   town    is   arranged,   according   to   a 
happy    inspiration    of   liord    Kitchener's,    in    the    form    of    n 
Union   Jack.     Broad  street*  stretch   in  every  direction,   ren 
dering   impossible   for  ever  the  cramped   and  crooked   laii< 
which    are  constant  features  of  the   Eastern   town,   and   al- 
ready they  are  ornamented  by  avenues  of  treee.  and  skirted       \ 
by  some  ma.ssive  buildings.     The  market  place,  one  or  two       \ 
banks,  the  Courts  of  .Justice,  a  few  most  unimpoeing  shops, 
a  new  hotel,  and  some  more  than   respectably  built  villas       ' 
are   vi.'<ihle.    and    further   on    a    straight,    broad    road    leada       j 
out  to   the  desert,   where   in  the   far  disUnce  are  seen   two       I 
or  three   handsome   barrack   buildings,   the   circuit   of  forts 
that  gnards  the  town,  and  the  ample  parade  grounds  and 
shooting  ranges  which   are  fully  occupied  from  early  morn- 
ing by   the  British,   the   Egyptian,   and    the  Sudanese   regi- 
ments. 

WORK    OF    GORDON    COLLEGE. 

He   is   equally   enthusiastic   in    his  praise   of   the 
work  being  accomplished  at  the  Gordon  College  : — 

To  the  skilled  eye,  what  is  astonishing  is  how  much  ha 
been    accomplished    in    a    task    carried    on    in    multifarious 
directions  and  under  hard  conditions.    It  comprises  primary 
clas-sos,    classes    for   training   teachers,    classes    for   training 
Government  employe's,  ela-ifses  for  native  magistrates,  classes 
which    are   to   serve   as    a    Sandhurst   for   native   officers    of 
Sudanese  regiments;  and  above  and  l>eyond  all  these,  worl<- 
shope   of  engineering   and   of   carpentering,   electrical    labn- 
ratories,    and    a    school    of    biological    research    which    has 
done  wonders  for  the  health  and  sanitation  of  Khartoum, 
and   whioh   has  confident   hopes   of  conquering  the  scourges       , 
that  gave  to  the  Sud^in  the  guise  of  a  destructive  monster       1 
against  whose  terrors  the  white  worker  fought   in  vain. 
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THE  MOST  CALAMITOUS  EVENT  IN 
HISTORY. 

By  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and  M.  Taine. 

The  call  for  a  third  edition  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Beesly's 
"  Life  of  Danton  "  has  prompted  Mr.  Goldwin  .Smith 
to  contribute  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April  an 
essay  on  tlie  Lesson  of  the  French  Revolution. 

A   CALAMITOUS   EVENT. 

To  Mr.  Smith  the  French  Revolution  has  always 
seemed  the  most  calamitous  event  in  history.  So 
much  crime,  wreck,  and  suffering  for  what  ?  Brienne 
and  Calonne  had  failed  to  deal  with  a  financial 
deficit  with  which  Turgot  felt  assured  of  dealing 
by  such  expedients  as  retrenchment,  equalisa- 
tion of  imi)Osts,  improvement  in  the  collection  of 
taxes,  and  sale  of  monastery  lands,  with  abstinence 
from  war.  There  were,  of  course,  other  things 
calling  for  reform  in  the  rotten  monarchy ;  but 
with  all  these  a  strong  Minister,  armed  with  the 
power  of  an  absolute  monarch,  says  Mr.  Smith, 
might  have  grappled  successfully,  especially  if  the 
King  could  have  got  on  horseback,  and  if,  instead 
of  riding  after  stags  at  Versailles,  he  had  ridden 
over  the  kingdom  to  the  people  of  which  he  was 
still  Providence.  It  was  the  financial  difficulty  alone 
which  was  supposed  to  compel  the  calling  of  the 
States-General.  The  Government  ought  to  have 
grasped  the  reins  firmly  in  its  own  hand,  and  taken 
the  lead  in  the  necessary  reforms. 

"  PEACE  WITH  GLOEY." 

France  gained  nothing  by  the  Revolution  which 
might  not  have  been  gained  at  much  less  sacrifice, 
and  finally  came  the  military  despot  from  Corsica 
with  "  Peace  with  glory."  Peace  was  his  despotism, 
while  the  glory  was  the  satisfaction  of  French 
vanity  by  trampling  on  other  nations.  We  owe 
France  much,  but  not  much  for  her  Revolution,  con- 
cludes Mr.  Smith.  What  we  owe  her  for  her  Revolu- 
tion is  the  terrible  warning  which  Russian  Terrorism 
disregards. 

M.  TAINE'S  VIEW. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  April  15th  pub- 
lishes a  series  of  letters  by  Henri  Taine,  in  which 
he  discusses  the  French  Revolution.  They  are  ad- 
diessed  to  several  well-known  writers  and  others — 
Francisque  Sarcey,  John  Durand,  Emile  Boutmy, 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  Francis  Charmes,  Gaston 
Paris,  etc. 

Writing  to  Georges  Saint-Rene  Taillandier,  the 
piesent  French  Minister  at  Lisbon,  M.  Taine 
says:  — 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  article  which  you  have  just  pub- 
lished in  the  Parlement. 

You  justify  the  Eevolution  by  saying  that  it  was  kept 
in  France  and  propagated  in  Europe.  If  you  mean  by  Ee- 
volution the  abolition  of  the  ancien  regime  (arbitrary  royal- 
ty, feudalism),  nothing  is  more  true;  not  only  in  France, 
but  in  Italy,  in  the  greater  part  of  Germany  and  Spain, 
tlie  old  machine  was  rotten,  and  ready  to  be  thrown  away. 

But  there  ^re   two   waye   of   performing  this   operation-* 


the  English  and  the  German  method  according  to  the  prin- 
ciplesof  Locke  and  Stein,  or  the  French  method  accordin?  to 
the  principles  of  Eousseau.  Contemporary  history  shows  the 
superiority  of  the  first  metliod.  In  France,  where  the  second 
method  prevailed,  not  only  had  we  to  pass  through  the  mas- 
sacres of  the  Revolution  and  the  butcheries  of  the  Empire, 
but  the  two  fatal  consequences  of  the  Rousseau  principle 
have  remained  and  continue  to  develop. 

Centralisation  and  universal  suffrage  are  an  imperfect  or- 
ganisation. I  think  the  Constitutions  of  England,  or  of  Ger- 
many, or  of  Belgium,  or  of  Holland,  or  even  of  Italy,  are 
better,  and  history  has  confirmed  the  judgment  of  psycho- 
logical analysis  on  the  political  theory  of  Rousseau. 


CANINE     INTELLIGENCE. 

Dogs  as  Policemen. 
Mr.  William  G.  FitzGerald,  writing  in  the  Cen- 
tury, is  enthusiastic  as  to  the  value  of  dogs  in  the 
police  service.  He  s^ays  a  policeman  on  night  duty, 
in  a  great  city,  if  accompanied  by  a  powerful  and 
sagacious  dog,  is  more  likely  to  be  respected  by 
criminals  than  the  policeman  who  goes  out  alone, 
and  he  is  surprised  that  it  should  have  been  left  h  ■ 
so  small  a  State  as  Belgium  to  make  the  initial  ex- 
periment at  Ghent  and  elsewhere  in  1899.  In  course 
of  time  the  number  of  dogs  was  increased,  and  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  night  crimes  almost  dis- 
appeared. A  cunning  ruffian  might  outwit  a 
policeman,  but  a  big  trained  dog  rarely  failed  to  in- 
spire terror  in  the  most  desperate  evil-doer. 

In  Ghent  the  night  service  is  now  made  by  some 
120  guards  and  50  or  60  trained  dogs.  M.  E.  van 
Wesemael  was  the  first  to  suggest  dogs  as  auxiliary 
police.  The  big  Belgian  sheep  dogs  are  considered 
the  most  suitable,  and  they  undergo  a  careful  train- 
ing lasting  from  three  to  six  months.  When  coach- 
ing the  dogs,  the  hrigadier-contrbleur ,  in  civil  dress, 
often  simulates  the  appearance  of  a  suspicious  char- 
acter, assaulting  the  night  guards,  slouching  along 
with  suspicious  bundles,  or  scaling  high  walls,  and 
the  dogs  are  taught  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 
police  and  to  attack  such  persons. 

M.  van  Wesemael  is  proud  of  the  achievements  of 
his   dogs,    especially   one   named    Beer.      Mr.   Fitz 
Gerald  writes:  — 

One  night  Beer  came  upon  five  drunken  fellows  wrecking 
a  saloon  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  men  were  mak- 
ing a  great  uproar,  and  a  resolute  resistance  to  the  law  was 
feared.  Beer's  muzzle  was  removed,  and  the  fine  animal 
sprang  forward  without  a  sound.  When  the  patrol  reached 
the  spot,  four  of  tlie  men  had  fled,  and  Beer  was  clutching 
the  fifth  by  the  leg. 

The  moment  the  officer  appeared.  Beer  gave  up  his  pri- 
.soner,  and  was  off  like  the  wind  on  the  trail  of  the  fugi- 
tives. The  patrol  followed  with  his  prisoner,  guided  by  a 
series  of  short,  sharp  barks.  Presently  he  came  upon  the 
other  four,  who  had  turned  at  bay  and  were  trying  to 
keep  the  dauntless  Beer  from  tearing  them  to  pieces. 
Thoroughly  friglitened — sobered  even— the  men  offered  to 
give  themselves  up  if  Beer  were  controlled  and  muzzled. 
This  was  promptly  done,  though  not  without  a  little  protest 
from  Beer  himself,  and  the  procession  started  for  the  cen- 
tral police  bureau  with  the  victorious  Bper,  now  at  liberty 
to  give  vent  to  his  joy,  barking  and  racing  round  his  pri- 
eoneps,  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  a  flock  of  sheep. 
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THE    WALL    STREET    CRISIS 
UNPARALLELED. 

The  Rich  Man  s  Panic;  the  i'oor  Mans  Chance. 

The  recent  commercial  crisis  in  New  York  seems 
to  have  added  another  to  the  long  list  of  unprece- 
dented novelties  with  which  the  L'nited  States  has 
supplied  us.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Speare,  writing  in  the 
Anterican  Review  of  Reviews,  describes  the  colossal 
nature  of  the  crash,  its  occult  causes,  and  its  appar- 
ently l^neficial  results.      He  says:  — 

It  has  been  reckoned  that  the  ehrinkag©  in  the  value  of 
Becurities  in  the  three  months'  decline  culminating  in  the 
etock-market  panic  of  March  14th  last  equalled  the  cost  ot 
the  Civil  War  or  that  of  the  short  but  sanguinary  conflict 
between  Russia  and  Japan.  Thie  means  that  the  selling 
price  of  eeveral  liundred  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  leading 
railroad  and  industrial  companies  of  the  United  States 
contracted  about  £40«,000,000.  Truly  a  colossal  figure.  It  re- 
preeents  the  total  gross  earnings  of  190,000  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  last  fiscal  year.  It  ie  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars greater  than  our  annual  export  trade.  It  equals  the 
world's  gold  production  between  1901  and  1907,  and  is  twice 
the  flize  of  the  national  bank  deposits  in  New  York  City. 
THE  CArSE  OF  THE  PANIC. 

Mr.  Sjieare  adds  that  financial  history  does  not 
record  another  such  tremendous  reduction  of  values 
in  so  short  a  time.  But  this  unprecedented  shrink- 
age is  not,  he  says,  the  unique  feature  of  the  panic. 
More  remarkable  was  the  insidious  and  mysterious 
character  of  the  elements  producing  it.  There  was 
no  one  specific  cause.  The  usual  precedents  or 
sequel  of  panic  were  wanting — such,  for  example,  as 
made  1857,  1873,  and  1893  such  black  years  in 
commercial  life.  In  the  present  instance,  however, 
the  country  has  never  L)een  in  a  more  solvent  state. 
Prosperity  ruled  evrt-y where  outside  of  Wall  Street. 
Mr.  Speare  finds  the  great  influencing  cause  behind 
the  continuous  decline  in  the  price  of  securities  to 
be  lack  of  public  confidence  in  corporation  manage- 
ment. The  panic  was  psychological.  The  exposures 
of  the  insurance  companies,  and  a  whole  host  of 
similar  scandals,  were  "  a  cumulative  force  that 
denied  further  co-operation  between  private  investor 
and  bankers'  syndicates.  The  unconscious  arro- 
gance of  conscious  wealth  did  not  set  well  with  the 
demccratically  minded  people."  The  policy  of  the 
administration  which  produced  new  rate  laws  for  the 
railways  in  twenty-two  States  furthered  the  panic. 
A  personal  element  was  added  by  the  bitter  feud 
between  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  and  his  enemies.  .So 
the  great  panic  left  behind  no  banking  wreckage : 
not  a  single  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change had  to  confess  insolvencv.  Mr.  Speare  goes 
c/n  to  describe  the  third  feature  in  which  the  crisis 
was  without  a  parallel.  Usually  the  little  investor 
and  petty  speculator  have  suffered.  But  this  time 
the  tables  were  turned.  "  If  it  was  a  rich  man's 
p.Tnic,  it  was  also  a  poor  man's  opportunity."  The 
liquid  funds  in  possession  of  the  middle-class  flowed 
into  Wall  Street  in  a  golden  stream  for  two  weeks 
itnd  was  the  chiof  fnrtor  in  helping  to  arrest  the 
decline:— ^ 


Approximately  £2,000,000  was  taken  out  of  savings  banks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York  and  converted  into 
stocks  and  bonds.  Professional  men,  school  teachers,  mer- 
rhuuts.  clerks,  thrifty  mechanics,  farmers,  and  small  cotm- 
try  bankers  formed  a  great  army  of  '"  bargain-hunters ' 
which  stormed  the  financial  centre  of  the  country  in  a  way 
never  before  witnessed,  and  carried  away  the  prizee  of  war. 
It  was  iio  raslj  adventure  on  their  part.  It  represented  good 
business  sense  and   commendable  discrimination. 

A  NEW  INVESITNG  CLASS. 

Thus  these  small  investors  gained,  instead  of  4 
j)er  cent.,  an  income  of  5  to  8  per  cent.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  inrush  of  the  petty  investor,  50,000 
shareholders  were  added  to  the  lists  of  two  hundred 
concerns,  and  the  buyers  were  Americans.  The 
great  centre  of  absorption  was  the  middle  West. 
New  England  and  the  South  were  also  large  buyers. 
So  has  sprung  up  a  new  investing  class.  Mr.  Speare 
concludes :  — 

The  French  rentier  is  tlie  backbone  of  the  fiscal  system 
of  his  Government.  It  may  be  tliat  the  unnamed,  the  un- 
natural, the  least  disastrous  of  our  panics — that  of  Maxch 
14th,  1907— will  create  a  permanent  investing  class  from  the 
great  body  of  our  producers  and  congumers,  who  have  here- 
tofore shut  their  eyes  to  the  wares  offered  by  Wall  Street, 
but  who  still  have  the  good  old  Yankee  respect  for  a  bar- 
gain. 


HOW   RANDOLPH   "FORGOT  COSCHEN." 

In  an  article  of  reoolle<'tions  of  Lord  Randolph 
(Churchill  in  Blachvood's  Magazine,  Mr.  H.  W. 
l.ucy  describes  the  incident  which  led  to  the  famous 
remark  that  Randolph  had  "forgotten  Goschen." 
Mr.  Lucy  says:  — 

In    Ilia    biography    of   his    father,    Mr.    Winston    Churohill 
throws   doubt  on  the  existence  of  this   forgetfulness.      As    l 
gave  currency  to  a  phrase  since  become  historic,  this  m 
be   a   convenient   place   for  stating   my    authority.      It     w 
Lord  Randolph  himself.     "  A  little  lees  than  a  week  after 
bad  written  to  Lord  Salisbury  resigning  the  Chancellorshi] 
lie  .Haid.   in   words  of  wliioh   I  made  a  note  at  the  time.      1 
was  walking  up  St.  James's  Street  when   I  met "(men- 
tioning  the  name  of   a  lady   well   known   in   political   and 
social  circles).     "  She  was  driving,  and  stopped  tlie  carriage 
to  speak  to  me.     She  asked  how  things  were  going  on.       T 
said  I  thought  they  were  doing  nicely.  Hartington   had  re- 
fused  to  join  them,  and  whom  else  could  they  get?    '  Have 
you  thought  of  Mr.  Ooschen  ?"  she  asked  in  voice  and  man- 
ner    that     indicated    «<ho     knew     more     than     the     iiinocen 
inquiry   indicated.   It   all    flashed   on   me   in   a   moment.      T 
saw  the  game  wae  lost.  As  I  confessed  to  her,  I  had  forf." 
ten  Goschen." 

Shortly  after  this  conversation  Mr.  Lucy  met  the 
lady,  and  mentioned  Lord  Randolph's  statement : 

She  confirmed  it  with  the  curiously  graphic  remark: 
■'  Driving  up  St.  James's  Street,  I  never  paee  a  certain  laonp- 
post  without  thinking  of  Randolph— -of  the  sudden  change 
that  came  over  his  face  when  I  mentioned  Mr.  Goschen, 
and  the  abrupt  salute  with  which  he  passed  on."  He  had 
played  his  gam*,  laid  his  last  treasured  card  on  tl  e  table, 
mnd  it  wa«  trumpe'l. 
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THE  RAILWAYS  OF  AFRICA. 

Small  Beginnings  and  Vast  Schemes. 
The  Practical  Teacher  for  May  contains  an  article 
by  Mr.  E.  R.  Wethey,  F.R.G.S.,  on  the  railways  of 
Africa.  There  are  five  points  about  African  railways, 
four  of  which,  at  any  rate,  anyone  must  remark  on 
merely  glancing  at  a  railway  map  of  the  continent : 
thi-y  are  few  ;  there  are  no  great  through  routes ; 
there  are  three  main  "systems";  and  there  are 
many  small  beginnings.  What  is  not  so  clear,  but 
nevertheless  a  fact,  is  the  important  plans  being  laid 
for  the  future.  If  these  well-laid  plans  do  not  gang 
agley,  Africa  should  in  twenty  years,  perhaps  sooner, 
not  be  the  continent  with  the  lowest  scale  of  railway 
mileage.  America  has  300,000  miles,  Australasia 
17,000,  and  Africa  only  15,000;  even  the  United 
Kinj;dc)m  being  able  to  boast  of  between  22,000  and 
23,c:>o  miles;  or,  the  United  Kingdom  has  one  mile 
of  railway  to  every  five  square  miles  of  land ;  Africa 
has  one  to  every  750. 

A  SURVEY  OF  AFRICAN  RAILWAY  CONDITIONS. 

The  splitting  up  of  the  political  and  commercial 
power,  rather  than  backwardness,  is  the  chief  cause 


before  the  interior  could  be  reached;  and  the  tact 
that  two-thirds  of  the  interior  is  tropical.  In  Natal, 
for  instance,  only  fifty-eight  miles  from  Durban,  3000 
feet  have  to  be  climbed  over;  and  only  about  eighty 
miles  further  on  occurs  another  2000  feet  rise.  Many 
of  the  railways  in  Natal  are  over  gradients  of  i  in  30 
to  I  iii  35  ;  the  steepest  gradients  on  the  L.  and 
N.W.  Railway  lx;ing  i  in  225,  i  in  99,  and  i  in  44, 
the  two  latter  in  Wales.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surpris- 
ing that  Natal  railways  should  have  Ixien  most  costly 
to  build — ;^i  5,000  per  mile,  with  which  may  be  com- 
pared Canada's  ;^i2,ooo  and  Australia's  ^9000.  As 
for  the  second  great  obstacle  to  railway  building  in 
Africa,  a  vivid  account  is  quoted  of  the  difficulties 
of  getting  that  most  necessary  adjunct  to  a  railway — 
a  telegraph — constructed  between  Port  Florence 
(British  East  Africa)  and  Entebbe.  Besides  constant 
trouble  with  earth  currents  and  thunderstorms,  which 
caused  incessant  crackling  in  the  instrument, 
white  ants  destroyed  the  poles;  tall  grass  grew  up  over  the 
wires;  trees  drooped  their  branches  on  it  or  the  poles  took 
root  and  enclosed  the  wire  in  bushy  growths;  cattle  ajul 
wild  animals  upset  the  poles  when  rotten;  grass  flres  dam- 
aged both  the  poles  and  the  wire;  finally,  an  elephant  went 
ofl   with   half  a  mile  of   wire  round  his  neck,   eventually 
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of  there  being  no  great  through  routes  in  Africa. 
Before  there  can  be  such  routes  large  tracts  of  the 
country  must  be  in  the  hands  of  one  Power,  as  in 
Siberia  or  Canada,  or  a  very  high  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion must  have  been  reached,  as  in  Europe.  As  it 
is,  the  three  existing  main  systems  of  railway  ane  the 
results  of  (i)  the  French  occupation  of  Algeria  and 
Tunis  ;  (2)  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt  and  the 
Eg)^ptian  Sudan  ;  (3)  the  British  annexation  of  South 
Africa.  Tunisian  railways,  which  totalled  only  seven 
or  eight  miles  when  the  French  treaty  was  signed  in 
1 88 1,  now  amount  to  l>etween  500  and  600  miles. 
The  important  plans  for  future  African  railway  con- 
struction are,  of  course,  first,  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
scheme,  "  the  trunk  line  of  the  future  continental 
s\  stem  " ;  secondly,  the  trans-Sahara  scheme,  from 
some  Algerian  terminus  to  Timbuctoo  and  take 
Chad ;  and  a  trans-peninsoila  scheme,  at  present 
"  quite  nebulous,"  from  Mombasa — at  least,  it  is 
suggested  that  iit  should  start  from  British  East 
Africa,  and  go  to  the  western  coast  by  way  of  the 
waterways. 

TWO  DIPFICUr.TIES  IN  AFRICAN  RAILWAY  BUILDING. 

Apart  from  political  and  other  questions,  two 
natural  difficulties  have  always  hindered  railway  de- 
velopment in  Africa — the  "lie  of  the  land"  round 
the  coast,  necessitating  steep  and  expensive  gradients 


strangling  himself  after  a  terrified  flight  (forty  miles  away) 
through  Usoga! 

Several  minor  African  railways  are  more  what  \i<c 
call  tramways,  wiith  a  gauge  of  perhaps  only  2  fcea 
6  inches.  Still  they  have  served  their  purpose  in 
their  time,  though  they  could  hardly  form  part  of 
any  proper  railway  system. 

A  CHILDREN'S  THEATRE 

In  the  Slums  of  New  York. 
In  Charities  and  the  Commons  for  April,  a  publi- 
cation of  the  New  York  City  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  appears  an  article  of  more  than  usual  inte- 
rest by  Mr.  J.  Garfield  Moses,  on  The  Children's 
Theatre,  of  the  Educational  Alliance,  on  the  East 
Side  of  New  York,  the  slum  district  of  the  city. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  OF  THE  PLAYGOES. 

The  aim  of  the  Children's  Theatre  is  not  merely 
amusement  for  children  who  have  not  too  much  of 
that,  but  to  present  children  from  the  first  with  good 
plays,  hoping  thus  to  instil  in  them  a  real  taste  for 
the  best  drama.  The  situation  of  the  theatre  is 
among  a  population  mostly  foreign-bom,  whose 
knowledge  of  English,  I  infer,  is  often  defective. 
Allow  young  boys  and  girls  to  select  their  own  plays, 
and,  it  is  the  experience  of  the  Educational  Alliance 
of  New  York,  they  choose  blood-and-thunder  melo- 
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ciramas  or  pieces  full  of  maudlin  sentimentality. 
Give  them  good  and  wholesome  plays,  and  they 
crowd  out  the  theatre,  which  could  be  easily  filled 
twice  over.  The  theatrical  season  begins  in  October 
and  lasts  through  May.  Every  Sunday  afternoon 
j)erformances  are  given,  but  as  vet  not  many  evening 
l)frformances.  For  the  first  three  years  the  price 
of  admission  was  2kl.,  after  that  it  was  doubled, 
the  audiences  remaining  just  the  same.  Even  now 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  theatre  is  treble  the 
receipts,  and  the  Educational  Alliance  makes  up  the 
deficit.  Eight  hundred  children  can  be  seated  at 
a  tinn-.  At  twelve  o'clock  on  Sundays  the  "  queue  " 
begins  tri  form,  and  the  doors  open  at  two  o'clock. 

THE  PL.\YS  STAGED. 

The  plays  staged  are  not  exactlv  what  most  people 
wcAild  exi>ect.     One  of  the  first  was  "  The  Tempest," 
w-hich  was  "  probably  the  first  play  of  Shakespeare's 
that  had  been  presented  in  English  on  the  East  Side 
by  East-siders."     At  the  time  of  its  production  the 
other  East  Side  theatres  were  presenting  cheap  and 
vulgar   melodrama.      Almost   a    thousand   copies   of 
"The    Temjxjst"    sold    during    the     performance. 
Everybody  read  and  talked  about  it.     "  Ingomar  " 
was  one  of  the  next  plays  put  on,  and  was  superbly 
mounted.     "  As  You  Like  It  "  was  also  staged,  and 
read    and    studied    in    consequence    throughout    the 
whole   section   of  the  city,    in   settlements,  schools, 
and  classes.     These  two  dramas,  the  writer  thinks, 
introduced  Shakes|:)eare  to  the  children  of  the  East 
Side  of  New  York.     "The  Little  Princess"  was  a 
play  put  on  sj)ecially  to  appeal  to  the  children  from 
eight  to  fifteen.     It  was  so  successful  as  to  run  two 
seasons.     Tickets  were  begged  for  by  children  who 
often  needed  food  and  clothing  more  than  a  play. 
"  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  "  and  "  Little  Snow  White  " 
(the  Grimm  story)  have  also  been  popular  ;  and  now 
Mark  Twain's  delightful  "  Prince  and  the  Pauper  " 
is  l>eing  prepared,   the  author  and   Mr.    Frohmann 
having  given  the  rights  of  it  for  the  purpc«e. 

THE    ACTORS   AND  ACTRESSES. 

In  connection  with  the  theatre  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  drilling,  a  speech  and  actic/n  class,  and  no 
end  of  trouble  taken.  After  reading  and  studying 
a  play,  the  class  of  applicants  for  parts  in  it  Vote 
as  to  who  is  most  fitted  for  each  particular  part. 
The  players  are  almost  all  young  men  and  women  of 
the  neighbourhr^,  engaged  by  day  as  typists, 
clerks,  etc.  They  are  mostlv  children  of  immigrants, 
who  learn  thrr/ugh  these  months  of  rehearsals  Eng- 
lish speech,  as  well  as  .stage-bearing  and  the  other 
details  of  good  acting,  as  far  as  thev  can  l>e  taught. 
Even  the  scene-shifting  is  done  by  these  young 
East-siders,  of  whom  in  all  about  three  hundred  take 
part  in  performances  in  some  way  or  other  during 
the  year.  Several  illustrations  of  scenes  from  plavs 
produced  at  the  Children's  Theatre  are  given.  This 
seems  a  particularly  interesting  experiment,  and  one 
which  could  surely  with  advantage  be  imitated  in 
somo  rr,v.,f  English  towns. 


BOOKS  THAT  INFLUENCED   ME. 

By  Dr.   Clifford. 

Writing  in  the  Boc^k  Monthly  Uk  April,  Mr.  J. 
Mdner  reports  a  Morning  Talk  with  Dr.  Clifford  on 
the  subject  of  his  books. 

I    began   my    friendship   with    books   (says   Dtv 
Clifford)  in  my  very  early  days,  in  my  mother's  littl< 
library   at  our  home  in  Beeston.      I  can  remember 
looking  at  the  pictures  in  a  Bible  with  the  Ape, 
pha,  and  reading  about  the  Maccabees.     Also  I  . 
see   Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's   Progress,"  and   I   bee. 
well    acquainted    with    it.      Hervey's    "Meditati 
Among  the  Tombs"  had  a  strong  interest  for  n 
and  the  graves  of  the  good  and  great  have  had    i 
fascination  for  me  ever  since.     I  recollect  sitting  m^ 
far  into  the  night,  week  after  week,  for  the  purp 
of  mastering  D'Aubigne's  "  History  of  the  Reforn 
tion."     It  was  the  quintessence  of  history,  and  to  mo 
It  read  like  a  story.    Theological  books  interested  nv- 
most,  even  in  my  boyhood's  days,  and  I  read  Pik<  s 
"  Early  Piety  "  and  "  Persuasives  to  Perseverance." 

THE  GRE.\T  AWAKENING. 

Another  work  which  I  can  see  before  me  in  tlv 
far  away  years  was  Knight's  "  Family   History 
England,"  and  I  took  in  Cassell's  "  Popular  Edu. 
tor"  in   penny   numbers.      I   also  spent  sixpence 
month  on  Barnes's  "  Notes  on  the  New  Testameni 
The  man  at  Beeston  who  kept  the  shop  where  th<  s 
publications  were  sold  would  let  me  go  behind  tli.> 
counter,  and  that  was  my  first  taste  of  bookland.     ^• 
that  time  I  was  working  in  a  Nottingham  lace  f:i 
tory.^    It  was  a  volume  of  Emerson,  "Twelve  K> 
says,"  which  brought  to  me  the  great  awakening.     I 
have  the  volume  still,   and   when   I   take  it   in   mv 
hand  I  am  back  at  the  intellectual  thrill  which  its 
first   reading   was   to  me.      I    might   almost   sav 
changed  my  whole  c/utlook. 

HIS   PAVOlKITEiS. 

Another  stage  of  my  life  with  bc>oks  began  will, 
my  going  to  college.     There  cure  into  mv  possessi. 
a   volume  of  Orville  Dewey,   an   American,   on   tl. 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  to  lif< 
One  es.say  m  the  book  I  have  never  forgotten      li 
was  entitled  "Moral  Limits  of  Accumulation,"  anl 
was  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  against  the  .selfish 
life.     After  the  Bible.   Boswell's  "Johnson"  is  mv 
favourite  bcK>k,  and  I  am  nexcr  weary  of  Cromwell 
as  a  hero.      Emerson  has  influenced  me  more  than 
any  other  thinker;    after  him  come  Carlyle,    Mill. 
Alexander  Bain,  and  others.     Browning  is  my  fav 
ourite  poet,  and  George  Eliot  mv  favourite  novelist 
My   holiday  reading   is   on   definite   lines— a   novel. 
a  volume  of  poetry,   a  biography,  and  a  book  ex 
pounding  some  part  of  the  Bible. 
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SLOW   PROGRESS   OF   EDUCATION    IN 
SPAIN. 

Condition  of  Schools  and  Teachers. 

In  a  long  article  contributed  to  Nuestro  Tiemfo, 
Sr-  Jose  R(>camora  shows  that  the  schcx)ls  of  Sjjain 
ire  inadequate  and  insanitary,  the  teachers  are  poorly 
aid  and  (so  we  may  infer)  not  ahvays  capable, 
nd  about  half  the  j^eople  are  illiterate.  Yet  no- 
body troubles  about  this  deplorable  stale  of  things, 
and  an  excellent  law  which  was  passed  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  to  enforce  a  kind  of  compulsory  education 
is  a  dead  letter. 

Some  of  the  rural  schools  have  had  to  be  closed 
because  the  only  opening  in  the  building  through 
which  the  fresh  air  could  come  was  overlooking  a 
burial  ground.  Other  schools  were  simply  the  ante- 
chambers of  town  prisons,  through  which  prisoners 
were  conducted.  Others  again  are  separated  only 
by  a  wall  from  the  hospital.  In  Malaga,  twenty- 
seven  schools  have  the  drains  opening  in  the  play- 
ground, or  court,  close  to  the  class-room ;  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  schools  in  other  provinces, 
four  hundred  are  without  water;  a  large  number  of 
the  schools  in  Spain  are  without  lavatories,  and  even 
that  condition  is  better  than  that  of  some  where 
the  lack  of  sanitary  arrangements  can  scarcely  be 
described. 

Some  schools  in  a  province  mentioned  by  the 
writer  have  no  opening  but  the  door,  which  naturally 
has  to  be  closed  during  the  prevalence  of  certain 
winds,  and  when  it  rains.  Quite  a  number  of  these 
hovels  have  no  boards  on  the  floor,  and  the  children 
stand  on  the  bare  earth.  Add  to  all  this  the  fact 
that  the  little  ones  are  cooped  up,  in  very  many  in- 
stances, in  a  manner  w^hich  allows  them  to  have  only 
one-fifth  of  the  cubic  space  considered  necessary  in 
other  countries. 

The  number  of  teachers  is  absurdly  inaderjuate. 
Spain  has  rather  fewer  than  30,000,  whereas  New 
York  alone  has  more  than  33,000.  The  pay  of  the 
teacher  is  distinctly  bad ;  a  large  percentage  do  not 
receive  more  than  ;^2o  per  annum,  and  the  maxi- 
mum, except  in  some  of  the  Madrid  schools,  is 
jQZo  :  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
teaching  is  not  good  !  Spain  falls  below  the  stand- 
ard even  of  Italy.  The  pay  and  the  social  position 
of  the  teachers  must  be  improved ;  when  this  is  done 
Spain  will  have  more  of  them,  and  thev  will  insist 
upon  improving  the  condition  of  the  schc-ols. 

The  result  of  this  lamentable  condition  of  elemen- 
tary education  is  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  people  in 
several  provinces  are  illiterate,  while  in  those  pro- 
vinces which  may  be  termed  better  educated  we  find 
40  per  cent,  of  illiterates  ! 

As  for  the  annual  expenditure  on  education,  Spain 
stands  very  low.  The  estimates  for  the  current  year 
show  a  proposed  expenditure  of  less  than  28,000,000 
pesetas.  If  w^e  take  the  peseta  at  its  full  value, 
25,000,000  are  e-^.ual  to  one  million  pounds  sterling. 


Spain's  expenditure  is,  therefore,  something  like 
;^'i,  100,000  annually.  The  figures  given  for  the 
past  few  years  show  that  this  outlay  is  practically 
stationary.  Sr.  Rocamora  contrasts  this  with  the  in- 
creased expenditure  of  various  other  countries,  and 
asks  why  it  cannot  at  least  be  as  high  as  that  of  Bel 
glum,  which  is  equal  to  35,000,000  pesetas. 

The  children  do  not  remain  at  school  so  long  as  in 
other  countries;  the  consequence  is  that,  while  in 
other  lands  the  number  of  those  unable  to  read  and 
write  has  rapidly  diminished  during  the  past  thirty 
years  or  so,  in  Spain  the  diminution  is  very  slow. 

LITERATURE  AND  STATESMANSHIP. 

By  Lord  Goschen. 

At  one  of  the  dinners  of  the  Whitefriars  Club 
some  four  years  ago,  the  late  Viscount  Goschen  was 
the  guest  of  the  evening,  and  his  after  dinner  speech 
on  Literature  and  Statesmanship  was  printed  no- 
where exce[)t  in  the  journal  of  the  club.  Recently 
it  occurred  to  the  editor  of  Putnam  to  seek  permis- 
sion to  reprint  the  speech  in  his  magazine,  and  by  a 
strange  coincidence  he  received  Lord  Goschen's  letter 
giving  consent  on  the  day  on  which  the  speaker  died. 
The  speech  appears  in  the  April  number. 

LITERARY    PRIME    MINISTERS. 

Venturing  upon  what  he  called  "the  slippery  slope 
of  garrulous  autobiography,"  Lord  Goschen  con- 
fessed that  in  his  youth  he  was  the  i:)est  of  his 
family,  and  w-ent  en  to  describe  his  flirtations  with 
the  Muse  when  at-  school  and  university.  His  later 
excursions  into  the  realm  of  literature  were  rigidly 
prosaic.  He  believed  that  the  mingling  of  politics 
and  literature  was  beneficial  to  both  professions. 
Dealing  more  particularly  with  the  incursons  of  poli- 
tical men  into  the  realms  of  literature,  which  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  had  resented  in  his  introductory  speech, 
I>ord  Goschen  cited  the  Prime  Ministers  as  great 
offenders  in  this  respect.  Gladstone  turned  to 
Homeric  and  other  studies,  Disraeli  was  a  great 
novelist.  Lord  Rcsei>ery  had  written  admirable  lxx>ks 
on  Napoleon  and  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Balfour  had  written 
in  a  literary  spirit  oi  philosophic  doubt.  These  poli- 
ticians. Lord  Goschen  contended,  had  rather  helped 
letters,  and  had  shown  the  public  that  statesmen  of 
the  day  had  a  wider  range  than  their  political  or 
party  subjects. 

DISRAELI   AS  A   PHRASE-MAKER. 

Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Goschen  continued,  was 
essentially  literary  in  his  mind,  and  he  had  a  great 
gift  of  coining  phrases.  Disraeli,  too,  had  this  gift 
in  a  high  degree.  On  one  occasion,  savs  Lord 
Goschen,  Disraeli  was  replying  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Mr.  Roebuck,  a  man  who  held  an  iso- 
lated position,  and  who  attacked  Disraeli  for  having 
deserted  his  camp.  Disraeli  re[)lied  :  — "  The  honour- 
able and  learned  member  taunts  nie  with'  having  de- 
serted his  camp.  I  never  knew  he  had  a  camp.  I 
thought  he  was  a  solitary  sentry  keeping  guard  over 
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a  deserted  fortress."  Not  long  afterwards  Lord 
G<^>schen  sat  next  to  Disraeli  at  a  dinner  at  Trinity 
House.  On  the  other  side  of  Disraeli  sat  a  bishop 
whom  he  did  not  like.  Disraeli  unbent  to  young 
Goschen.  and  made  three  epigrams,  all  of  which  weie 
introduced  later  in  "  Lothair  "  and  "  Endymion."  He 
sinifily  i)otted  his  epigrams. 

THE  STORY  OP  A  FAMOUS  EPIGRAM 

Here  Lord  Goschen  tells  the  story  of  "  famous 
epigram.  In  1848,  or  about  that  time,  Disraeli  told 
Lord  Goschen  that  Bismarck  had  been  summoned  to 
Berlin  to  give  Germany  a  constitution,  and  was  in- 
structed to  take  London  on  his  way.  In  London  he 
;»nd  Disraeli  met.  Disraeli  explained  that  he  said  to 
Bismarck: — "They  have  summoned  you  to  Berlin 
to  give  them  a  constitution  ?"  and  that  Bismarck  re- 
plied : — "  They  have  summoned  me  to  Berlin  to  give 
them  a  constitution;  I  intend  to  give  them  a  Coun- 
try." Whereupon  Lord  Goschen  observed: — "Mr, 
Disraeli,  that  sounds  like  one  of  your  own  epigrams 
across  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  and  D'is- 
raeli  replied  in  a  very  unconvincing  voice,  "  Count 
Bismarck  did  say  so." 

Some  years  later,  when  Lord  Goschen  was  dining 
with  Bismarck,  he  told  the  story,  and  asked  him: 
"Did  you  say  that?"  Count  Bismarck  answered, 
also  in  an  unconvincing  voice,  "Yes,  I  said  so." 
Disraeli  was  dead  at  that  time,  but  Lord  Goschen 
df>es  not  doubt  that  the  phrase  was  coined  in  a 
British  mint,  though  Bismarck,  too,  was  a  coiner 
of  picturesque  epigrams.  He  once  said  to  Lord 
Cioschen,  with  reference  to  French  aggressions  in 
North  Africa  ;  "  Since  you  passed  through  here  last, 
Mr.  Goschen,  the  fiery  steed  of  French  policy  has 
been  galloping  on  the  sands  of  Tunis,  and  heavy 
galloping  ground  they  found  it." 

THE    AGONIES  OF   UNDELIVERED   SPEECHES. 

After  having  spoken  of  the  p>oliticians  who  had 
d(.ne  something  in  the  way  of  literature.  Lord 
Gr.schen  dealt  with  literary  men  who  have  suc- 
ret-ded,  or,  it  may  be,  have  failed,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  in  Parliament  more  force,  more 
g(i,  and  less  self -consciousness  and  sensitiveness 
than  some  literary  men  possess  are  wanted.  He  re- 
ferred to  some  of  the  agonies  of  Members.  Mr. 
John  Morley,  for  instance,  told  him  when  Ke  had 
been  some  months  in  the  House  how  he  missed  the 
immediate  effect  of  his  work.  When  he  was  editor  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  he  knew  his  articles  would  ap- 
pear at  once.  As  a  private  Member  in  the  House, 
he  might  sit  night  after  night  wondering  if  he  could 
catch  the  Speaker's  eye.  Lord  Goschen  himself  had 
suffered  the  agonies  of  undelivered  sj)eeches,  and  he 
sail]  it  was  a  most  intolerable  pain.  Authors  he 
feared  also  passed  through  similar  agonies  and  dis- 
appointments. In  conclusion,  he  believed  authors 
and  politicians  could  work  together  for  the  ennobling 
of  the  ideals  of  life  amc-ng  the  jieopje  at  large. 


THE   LARGEST  SUNDAY-SCHOOL   IN 
THE   WORLD. 

In   the  Sunday  at   Home    Mr.    F.    A.    McKenzi<- 
describes  the  Bethany  Presbyterian  Sunday  school, 
in  Philadeli)hia,  as  "the  largest  in  the  world."     M- 
John   Wanamaker,   the  multi-millionaire,   of  Wai 
maker  "  stores  "  fame,  controls  it.    Even  as  a  boy  : 
was  noted  for  his  zeal  and  desire  to  help  in  eve: 
thing.      The-  Bethany   Sunday  school,   which  in   !ii> 
seventieth  year  he  still  controls,  has  now  a  member - 
shi])  of  5400,   ;i   Bible-class  of  iioo,  and  extensi' 
buildings,  though  it  began  very  humbly  in  a  cobbhi 
shop,  with  cc-<bbler's  benches  for  .seats.     Mr.  Wana- 
maker has  certain  strong  ideas  about  Sunday-school 
management.     For  instance,   he  believes  in  having 
only  one  school  service  for  each  set  of  scholars  on  vt 
Sunday.    "  You  cannot  get  enough  good  teachers  for 
two   services   on  a   Sunday,"   he   once   said.      "  One^ 
grand,  good  session  in  the  afternoon,"  lasting  twr* 
hours,  he  finds  best.  Also,  if  you  must  have  recourse 
to  the  services  of  amateurs  in  a  Sunday-school,  insist 
that  those  amateurs  shall  be  trained,  prepared,  and 
made  as  efficient  as  possible.     You  must  have  no 
dilettante   ladies,    taking  up    Sunday-school    as    an 
employment  for  sjjare  hours.   Sunday-school  teachers- 
must  realise  that  one  hour's  teaching  involves  many 
hours'    preparation.      Apparently    Mr.    Wanamaker 
keeps  in  wonderfully  close  personal  touch  with  this 
enormous  school. 


GOETHE    AND    THE    GOSPEL. 

Professor  P.  Hume  Brcm'n  discusses  the  character 
of  Goethe  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  He  concludes- 
by  asking  what  was  Goethe's  attitude  to  Christianity.. 
He  answers :  — 

To  one  of  the  two  types  of  Chriatianity  which  now  appeal 
to  the  world  Goethe  ib  indeed  the  irreconcihible  foe.  The 
mediaeval  con.-eption  of  the  Cliristian  iH?velation.  with  ita- 
meohanical  Deity  and  its  ascetic  ideal,  seemed  to  him  an 
outiagre  at  once  on  nature  and  the  human  spirit.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  a  Christianity  based  on  what  lie  considered 
the  true  teachinar  of  it«  Founder,  on  the  graces  and  virtue 
that  make  for  the  adornment  and  elevation  of  life,  on  ;i  i 
underKtandini;  of  tlie  universe  compatible  wih  man's  higrhe-i 
reason,  he  deemed  hini-^elf  the  true  friend  and  ally.  To  tin- 
permanent  promise  and  ))otency  of  Christianity  he  was.  in 
his  la.st  days,  an  uuKrudgin^.  even  enthusiastic,  witne««. 
and  we  are  told  that  of  its  Founder  ■"  he  would  speak  with 
such  emotion  that  he  could  not  control  his  tears."  WIkii 
LudwijT  of  Bavaria  asked  him  why  he  was  called  the  la^^t 
of  the  paprans."  his  answer  was  that,  if  Christ  were  to  come 
alive,  lie  would  perhaps  think  him  the  only  Christian. 

Goethe  has  told  us  what,  in  his  judgment,  is  tli- 
sum  of  all  wi.sdom.  It  is  in  those  genial  relations  ii 
which  thoughts  are  never  at  strife  with  things,  r<- 
lations  finally  .summed  up  in  the  essentially  Christian 
graces— faith,  hope,  charity.  The  Professor  con 
eludes  by  saying  that  in  Goethe  we  have  the  suprem. 
manifestation  of  the  modern  spirit;  and  if  religion 
should  finally  rejrrt  him,  it  may  even  be  at  its  ow; 
peril. 
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KING    EDWARD   AS   STATESMAK. 

An  American   Estimate. 

The  London  letter  in  the  North  American  Review 
explains  to  the  American  public  that  "  nothing  can 
be  falser  than  to  suppose  that  the  occupant  of  the 
British  throne  plays  in  public  affairs  a  part  that  is 
merely  passive  and  ornamental."  He  has,  as  Bage- 
hot  said,  the  right  to  be  con.sulted,  the  right  to  en- 
courage, the  right  to  warn.  He  has,  moreover,  the 
right  to  act  as  the  representative  but  unofficial  am- 
bassador of  his  people  to  the  nations  of  Europe, 
The  writer  proceeds  : — 

King:  Edward  has  allowed  none  of  his  prerogatives  to  rust 
from  disuse.  He  has  even  on  more  than  one  occasion  push- 
ed them  so  far  as  to  provoke  murmurs  frcm  the  stricter 
Constitutionalists.  The  abandonment  of  coercion  in  Ire- 
land, the  appointment  of  Sir  Anthony  MacDonnell.  and  the 
pushing  on  of  that  great  measure  of  appeaseftient  which 
•will  be  known  through  all  Irish  history  as  the  Wyndham 
Act,  were  directly  the  result  of  the  King's  insistence;  and 
his  influence  has  been  not  less  an  inspiration  and  a  sup- 
port to   Mr.  Haldane    in   his  task  of  military  reform. 

An  excellent  judge  of  men  and  affairs,  learning  and  as- 
fiimilating  with  extraordinary  quickness,  devoid  of  preju- 
dices except  a  certain  wholesome  prejudice  a^inst  waverers 


Kladderadatech.2  [Berlin. 

The  Royal  Commisiioner. 

Madame  Britannia  welcomes  the  return  of  Uncle  Edward, 
whose  bag  is  packed  with  draft  agreements  with  European 
Powers. 

«nd  fools,  a  past  master  at  staving  off  friction  and  bring- 
ing men  together  and  putting  them  at  their  ease,  at  home 
everywhere,  always  discreet,  pacific  and  full  of  bonhomie 
and  enjoyment,  and  with  what  is  scarcely  less  than  a 
genius  for  knowing  both  wiiat  to  do  and  say,  and  what 
not  to  do  and  say,  and  for  holding  his  tongue  when  it  is 
all  over— King  Edward  is  perhaps  better  fitted  than  any 
living  statesman  for  the  function  of  moderator  and  healer. 
Compare  England's  position  to-day  with  what  it  was  in 
1901,  when  Queen  Victoria  died,  and  you  will  at  once  be- 
come aware  of  a  change  that  is  little  less  than  a  revolu- 
tion. In  each  stage  of  that  transformation  King  Edward 
has  played  a  part,  often  the  leading  part. 

The    re-arrangement    of   Anglo -German   relations 
may  be  at  present  beyond  him.     But  he  may  turn 


his  thoughts  towards  the  solution  of  the  questions 
that  remain  outstanding  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia. 


THE  PASSING  OF  EXETER  HALL. 

The  editor  of  the  Sunday  Strand  writes  a  kind  of 
obituary  article  on  Exeter  Hall — not  on  the  build- 
ing, which  will  endure,  and  pass  to  a  syndicate 
bound  to  use  it  for  no  purpose  at  variance  with  its 
past  history;  but  on  what  has  so  long  been  known 
as  '•  the  meeting-place  for  British  philanthropy  and 
religion  "  : — 
For  over  seventy-six  years  Exeter  Hall  has  been  the  very 
■  hub  "  of  the  universe  to  the  orator,  the  philanthropist,  and 
the  reformer.  From  this  centre  of  all  that  is  best  in  English 
life  mighty  influences  have  radiated  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  It  has  been  customary  to  sneer  at  Exeter  Hall— it« 
ideals,  ^ims,  and  methods— to  hold  it  up  to  ridicule  as  the 
home  of  sentimentalism  and  squeamishness.  That  is  folly. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  what  is  deriaively 
called  Exeter  Hall-ism  has  been  invariably  triumphant  in 
every  moral  and  social  conflict  waged  during  the  last  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  and  that  because  of  its  efforts  and 
the  success  which  has  attended  them  not  a  few  of  the  moral 
and  social  changes  in  society  at  home  and  abroad— aome 
of  them  miraculous— are  due. 

THE    HUB    OF   THE    PHILANTHBOPIC    UNIVERSE. 

As  the  editor  of  the  Sunday  Strand  points  out, 
many  will  regret  the  disappearance  of  Exeter  Hall 
as  such — to  use  a  clumsy  phra.se.  Since  1881  it 
has  been  the  world-centre  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  In  Exeter  Hall  John  Gough, 
the  most  famous  of  Temperance  orators,  made  his 
first  speech  in  England.  With  Exeter  Hall  is  in- 
separably associated  the  Anti-Slavery  movement,  in 
connection  with  which  the  Prince  Consort  made  his 
first  public  appearance  in  England  after  his  mar- 
riage with  Queen  Victoria,  in  1840.  For  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  have  the  May  meetings  been 
held  in  Exeter  Hall,  attended  by  many  famous  per- 
sons, Wilberforce  among  them.  This  is  the  last 
year  that  these  meetings  will  be  held  there,  and  the 
Hall  has  been  booked  for  550  gatherings.  When 
the  "  Elijah  "  was  produced  in  London,  in  1847, 
it  was  in  Exeter  Hall  that  the  oratorio  was  heard, 
and  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  attended.  Hun- 
dreds of  concerts  have  been  given  in  the  building, 
and  the  last  meeting  to  take  place  in  it — that  on 
June  29th — will  be  to  commemorate  the  Tonic  Sol- 
fa  Jubilee.  Though  in  1881  the  Hall  was  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  it  is  so  no 
longer.  Hence  the  reason  for  the  passing  of  Exeter 
Hall. 


In  the  May  number  of  La  Revue  there  is  a  note 
on  the  death-rate  in  France.  The  death-rate,  it 
seems,  is  steadily  decreasing  as  it  is  decreasing  in 
Germany  and  England.  After  Switzerland,  France 
has  the  lowest  rate  of  infant  mortality.  Out  of  every 
hundred  children  bom  in  Germany  seventy-five  at- 
tain the  age  of  one  year,  but  in  France  the  number 
is  eighty-seven. 
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THE    GIFT    OF    SONG. 

By  Madame  Melba. 

In  the  Cenlury  Illiisirated  Madame  Mflba  gives 
her  views  on  her  art  and  profession  with  much  ex- 
cellent advice  to  intending  singers,  by  applications 
from  whom  she  is  evidently  besieged.  Sometimes 
in  one  day  she  will  recei\e  thirty  or  forty  requests 
from  musical  aspirants  for  an  opinion  on  their 
voices.  Only  a  very  few  of  these  budding  musicians 
ran  she  possibly  hear. 

A   PROPHECY   WHICH   CAME   TRUE. 
Matlame    Melba    opens    her    article   by    a    good 
story.     Before  she  had  left  her  native  Australia  the 
late   Marquis   of   Normanby   was   Governor   of   Vic- 
toria :  — 

At  tiiiit  time  I  was  regarded  in  Melbourne  as  a  very  good 
amateur  pianist,  much  in  request  for  private  parties,  at 
which  I  always  played,  and  on  very  rare  occasions  also 
sang.  At  one  of  these  functions,  given  at  Government 
House,  1  gave  some  songs  between  the  pianoforte  selectione, 
and  the  Maroliioness  of  Normanby,  in  thanking  me,  said, 
■  Child,  some  day  you  will  give  up  the  piano  for  singing, 
and  then   you  will  become  famous." 

THE    PRESENT  STATE   OF  THE  MUSICAL   PROFESSION. 

While  it  is  true,  in  one  sense,  that  the  present 
time  offers  extraordinary  scope  for  art,  Madame 
Melba  thinks  this  is  largely  offset  by  the  numbers 
of  ill-qualified  or  unqualified  performers  and  pro- 
fessors, who  have  "  unfairly  and  recklessly  over- 
crowded a  profession  which  should  be  exceptionally 
difficult  to  enter."  Many  women  are  encouraged  to 
enter  the  musical  profession  because  in  it  they  are 
on  ab.so!utely  equal  terms  with  men,  and  because 
the  possible  rewards  are  almost  extravagantly  large. 
Madame  Melba  thinks  there  would  be  more  great 
singers  if  there  Avere  more  great  teachers.  In  her 
opinion  the  greatest  living  teacher  of  singing,  "  a 
marvel  of  scientific  method,"  and  "a  personality 
impossible^  to  rcplriro."  is  Madame  Marchesi,  of 
Paris. 

THE    MUSICAL    STLT)ENT    AND    MUSICAL    STUDY. 

Madame  Melba  says  more  than  once  in  her 
article  that 

The  student  who  cannot  give  a  promising  account  of  her- 
self after  eighteen  months'  thorough  study  is,  to  my  mind, 
never  likely  to  do  really  great  things.  I  do  not  mean  for  a 
moment  that  she  .sJiould  then  be  a  full-fledged  einger,  but 
that  «he  should  be  able  to  give  clear  indications  as  to 
future  possibilities. 

The  real  study  begins  after  the  student  has  come 
before  the  public,  and  goes  on,  or  should  go  on,  all 
through  her  career.  Madame  Melba  pays  a  high 
tribute  to  the  old  Italian  masters,  who  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  "  short  cuts  "  and  "  ready  roads  " 
to  singing,  and  ''  Avho  taught  on  physiological  prin- 
fiples  that  were,  on  the  wholr.  mar\ellously  ac- 
curate." 

THE  RUIN  WROUGHT  BY  BAD  TEACHING. 

"  In  every  country,"  says  Madame  Melba,  "  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  and  they  are  many,  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  voices  maimed  or  entirely  ruined 


by   ignorant   tuition."      Of   the   students  who   seek 
her  advice,  she  almost  always  finds  those  whom  she 
is  able  to  hear  "  following  methods  which  are  caus- 
ing  positive   injury   to   the   delicate   vocal   chords 
Madame  Melba  has  severe  things  to  say  about  t 
musical  charlatan,  of  whom  no  test  of  skill  or  c.i 
acity  is  exacted,  whereas  from  every  other  prot' 
sion  such  a  test  is  exacted.     She  insists  on  the  ii 
portance  of  a  singer  studying  the  minute  anaton; 
of   the   vocal   organs,   without   which   she  evidently 
thinks  perfect  singing  impossible,  or,   at  any  rate, 
impossible   for   most    singers.      "  A   lovely   voice   is 
only  the  basis  of  vocal  art."     Correct  breathing  is 
even  more  essential  than  a  beautiful  voice;  and  a 
musical   student,   too  young  to   .study  singing,   may 
yet,    with    advantage,   be  taught    proper   breathing. 
Robust  physical  health  is,  of  course,  of  paramount 
importance.     Madame  Melba  has  also  much  to  say 
about   the   need  for   study   of   foreign   languages  in 
the   countries   in   which     they     are    spoken.       The 
singer's  French  must  not  be  that  of  Stratford-atte- 
Bow.  ^ 

AT  THE   MERCY  OF  THE  AUDIENCE. 

Few  people,  says  Madame  Melba, 

realise  how  mucli  even  the  most  famous  of  singers  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  audience,  and  how  a  wave  of  indifference  or 
apathy  borne  from  the  serried  thousands  of  a  theatre  or 
concert-liall  can  often  take  all  the  colour  out  of  the  love- 
liest voice,  and  all  the  necessary  abandon  out  of  an  inter- 
pielation.  I  navo  known  some  of  the  greatest  eingers  of  our 
day— and  myself,  too — to  fall  incredibly  below  their  nor- 
mal standard  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  irrespon- 
siveness  on  the  part  of  their  audience. 

Voung  singers  constantly  cite  io  the- prima  domia 
her  own  case — nine  months'  study-  in  Paris,  and 
then  a  full-fledged  prima  donna  at  the  Brussels 
0[)era   Hou.se: — 

But  I  may  say  at  once  tliat  mine  was  an  exceptional 
case,  for  I  was  born  with  a  natural  trill  and  an  absolute 
<-ontrol  of  breath,  so  that  as  a  child  of  seven  I  was  as  far 
advanced  naturally  as  some  mature  students  are  after  years 
of  patient  study. 

SINGERS   OF   DIFFERENT    NATIONS. 

Madame  Melba  thinks  German  girls  (her  article 
does  not  deal  with  the  other  sex)  most  thorough  in 
their  all-round  pursuit  of  musical  knowledge,  but 
their  singing  'voices  are  "  more  the  result  of  science 
than  of  nature  .  .  .  yet  superb  in  their  own 
way.  '  Italian  voices  are  the  most  natural — "the 
voices  of  the  sun  "  as  are  those  of  Australia,  the 
Italy  of  the  South,  where  "  the  voices  seem  to  glint 
and  vibrate  as  if  with  liquid  sunlight."  No  singers 
so  effectively  show  the  beauty  (A  the  words  sung  as 
the  French,  while  many  American  and  British  stu- 
dents are  too  easily  satisfied.  English  voices  are 
P<-culiarly  adapted  for  oratorio  (for  which  Madame 
Melba  cares  less  than  for  other  music),  but  owing 
to  our  •' re.serve  "  we  are  slow  to  abandon  ourselves 
temperamentally,  which  is  essential  for  operatic  in- 
terpretation. English  choru.ses,  however,  are  the! 
finest  in  the  world.  Madame  Melba  thinks  there] 
is,  as  yet,  no  particular  school  of  American    singing] 
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IS  RURAL  ENGLAND  SINKING  INTO 
SAVAGERY? 

Such  is  the  dismal  picture  drawn  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  D.  C.  Pedder  in  the  Albany  Review.  He 
entitles  his  paper  "A  Perishing  Country-Side."  He 
says  : — 

What  country  cottages  are  materially  is  notorious.  Deli- 
cacy generally  declines  to  consider  the  conditions  of  do- 
mesticity resultant  from  such  dwellings.  Over-crowding  is 
accepted  as  inevitable.  And  what  comes  of  it.'  A  judge 
at  the  Somerset  Assizes  last  year  remarked  upon  tlie  char- 
acter of  the  heavy  calendar  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 
Out  of  twenty-seven  cases,  twelve  were  of  foul  offences  upon 
young  girls  and  children.  They  came  chiefly  from  the 
agricultural  districts.  What  particularly  struck  him  was 
the  pitiful  precocity  of  degraded  intelligence  shown  by  the 
children.  He  suggested  as  the  cause  "the  imperfect  ar- 
rangements for  the  housing  of   the  labouring  classes." 

Savagery  is  not  too  hard  a  word  for  a  state  of  things 
under  which  the  commonest  decencies  of  family  life  dis- 
appear in  vilUiges  whose  morality  is  watched  over  by  the 
Church,  and  whose  civilisation  ought  to  advance  pari 
passu  with  that  of  the  lords  of  the  soil  of  England. 

FOREIGN  WHEAT   NOT  THE  CAUSE. 

The  writer  has  no  patience  with  the  suggestion 
that  foreign  competition  makes  it  impossible  to 
grow  wheat  to  profit  in  England.  Not  foreign 
wheat,  but  farmers'  idleness,  is  the  secret.  He 
says : — 

The  Canadian  wheatfleld  is  mostly  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance from  the  coast.  Farms  are  what  we  should  call  im- 
possibly far  from  a  railway.  Eoads  can  hardly  yet  be 
eaid  to  exist.  The  price  of  wheat  delivered  at  a  railway 
station  is  about  four  shillings  a  quarter  lower  than  in 
England,  and  this  difference  plus  the  expense  of  cartage 
may  be  .said  on  land  of  average  fertility  fairly  to  balance 
the  absence  of  rent.  Wages  are  double  what  they  are 
here.  Food  is  cheap,  but  every  luxury,  almost  every  com- 
fort of  existence,  costs  far  more.  Yet  the  Canadian  wheat- 
grower  thrives.  Why?  Simply  because  he  works.  The 
Enarlish  farmer  practically  monopolises  the  culturable  land 
of  England.  The  only  work  he  does  is  that  of  supervision 
and  market,  and  he  has  been'  strong  enough  to  settle  for 
himself  the  rate  of  wage  he  receives  for  doing  it.  This 
may  be  put  rouglily  at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
acre  per  annum.  Saddle  a  Canadian  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  with  a  gentleman  who  does  no  work  be- 
yond doddering  about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
attending  market  ordinaries,  and  who  draws  sixty  pounds 
a  year  from  the  profit  of  the  crop,  and  see  where  Canadian 
wheat-growing   would   be.     "  The   land   won't  carry   'em." 

The  writer  quotes  a  country  incumbent : — 
Villagers,  he  says  in  eflFect,  have  left  off  believing  in 
'•  Our  Father  in  Heaven,  in  Law,  in  Order,  and  the  Body 
Social."  They  have  ■'  got  a«  far  as  the  gospel  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedia and  the  Mountain."  They  "want  no  God  but 
their  own  bellies,  and  no  master  but  their  own  appe- 
tites. They  crave  for  independence  and  emancipation,  a 
competitive  scramble  and  a  repeal  of  the  Commandments." 
It  is  unhappily  not  far  from  the  truth.  And  it  is  (etill 
more  unhappily)  perfectly  natural  that  it  should  be  so. 


The  inn  is  said  to  be  about  200  years  old,  is  in  the 
main  street,  and  has  a  huge  red  lion  over  the 
portico.  It  is  noteworthy  because  Disraeli  from  its 
doorstep  made  his  first  public  speech,  and  had  a 
rotten  egg  thrown  at  him.  The  writer  says  the 
Oliver  Cromwell  of  1907  is  strikingly  like  Oliver 
Cromwell  the  Protector;  but  it  is  not  easy  for 
everyone  to  see  this  likeness.  The  face  of  the  land- 
lord of  the  Red  Lion  has  none  of  the  force  and 
vigour  of  the  Protector's.  Oliver  Cromwell  of  1907, 
moreover,  does  not  appear  at  all  to  appreciate  the 
interest  of  his  alleged  ancestry,  for  it  does  not  seem 
absolutely  certain  that  he  is  really  the  Protector's 
lineal  descendant.  He  has  "  never  bothered  himself 
much  about  it.'"  About  thirty  years  ago  Carlyle, 
when  writing  his  "  Life  of  Cromwell,"  sent  someone 
to  interview  him.  Afterward  he  received  a  note 
from  Carlyle,  saying  that  he  was  undoubtedly  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Protectof.  On  Carlyle's 
statement  the  landlord  of  the  Red  Lion's  belief  in 
his  descent  from  the  great  Oliver  is  chiefly  based. 
He  does  not  know  Avhat  advantage  it  would  be  to 
him  to  prove  his  descent,  if  proof  were  possible, 
and  he  did  not  even  trouble  to  read  Carlyle's  book. 
Surely  a  very  degenerate  Oliver.  However,  there 
is  one  point  of  resemlilance  between  the  two.  When 
in  the  building  trade,  Oliver,  the  present  landlord, 
had  to  re-construct  the  King's  Head  Inn,  near  the 
Guildhall,  London.  He  duly  re-constructed  it,  but 
it  was  noticed  that  the  King's  Head  disappeared  ; 
and  it  was  said  of  him  in  the  Old  JewTy  that  "  twice 
in  the  history  of  England  had  Oliver  Cromwell  dis- 
posed of  the  King's  head." 


OLIVER  CROMWELL:  LANDLORD. 

In  the  Ladv's  Realm  appears  a  short  article  on 
one  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  has  recently  become 
landlord  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  High  Wycombe, 
Buckinghamshire,  about  thirtv  miles  from  London. 


SPELLING  REFORM. 

Mr,  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  in  the  May  number 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  replies  to  his  critics  in  the 
matter  of  Si)elling  Reform.  He  admits  he  is  in- 
consistent in  not  adopting  reformed  spelling  in  his 
articles,  for  the  publishers,  printers,  and  even  the 
public  have  to  be  considered.  The  all-potent  ob- 
stacle to  reform,  he  says,  springs  not  from  reason, 
but  almost  entirely  from  sentiment.  Appeal  can 
be  made  to  the  intelligence,  but  it  is  vain  to  denv 
the  strength  of  the  feeling  of  as.sociation.  In  the 
case  of  a  rising  generation  no  such  feeling  need 
be  considered.  The  committee  on  spelling  reform 
took  the  most  conservative  of  courses  and  made  m 
attempt  to  introduce  phonetic  spelling,  but  Mr. 
Lounsbury  thinks  that  any  reform  suggested  should 
have  phonetics  as  its  ultimate  aim.  Xo  one,  he 
says,  could  possibly  assert  that  the  Italian  language 
has  suffered  any  material  injury  by  converting 
philosophia  into  filosofia.  The  argument  of  deriva- 
tion is  merely  invoked  to  retain  the  anomalies  we 
have  in  our  language.  As  it  took  scores  of  years 
to  establish  the  decimal  system  wherever  it  now 
prevails,  it  will  probably  not  take  less  time  to  get 
any  reforms  in  our  spelling  introduced. 
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HOW    TO    LIVE   A    HUNDRED    YEARS. 

In  tht'  Scrapbook,  an  Ann"rican  magazine,  there 
Is  an  interesting  article  by  Allen  L.  Benson  on  this 
evergreen  subject. 

EVERY    MAN    ENTITLED    TO    HIS    CENTURY. 

Mr.  Benson  cjuotes  the  "opinion"  of  Sir  James 
-Crichton  Browne,  who  declares  :  — 

Every  man  is  entitled  to  his  century,  and  every  woman 
to  a  oentUFy  and  a  little  more,  for  women  live  longer 
than  men.  Every  child  should  be  brought  up  impressed 
with  the  obligation  of  living  to  a  hundred,  and  ehould 
be  taught  how  to  avoid  the  iregularitie«  that  tend  to  frus- 
trate that  laudable  ambition.  Certain  great  measures  that 
lie  beyond  the  scope  of  medicine  are  first  of  all  necessary 
if  we  would  prolong  the  days  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Chief  among  these  "great  measures"  are  security 
of  regular  employment  and  of  reasonable  comfort. 

VARIOUS   RECIPES   FOR   LONG   LIFE. 

The  recipes  for  a  long  life  are  far  more  numerous 
than  long  lives  that  result  from  following  them. 
Prominent  among  th^m  is  our  old  friend  the  "  no- 
breakfast  plan."  Coupled  with  it  is  the  fasting 
cure  for  the  sick,  it  being  urged  that  in  sickness 
the  digestive  organs  are  unfit  to  perform  their  work, 
and  therefore  must  be  given  no  work.  The  chief 
advocate  of  these  theorie.s,  however,  by  the  former 
of  which,  at  any  rate,  many  have  benefited,  died 
before  having  quite  reached  what  the  Psalmist  con- 
sidered man's  allotted  span  of  life.  Another 
American  doctor  has  a  negative  recipe  for  attaining 
long  life :  don't  take  medicine,  and  don't  "  stuff  " 
when  you  are  ill,  i.e.,  don't  eat  at  all  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. Sleep  with  a  widely-opened  window ; 
don't  wear  woollen  underclothing;  and  as  to  food, 
^o  not  fuss,  but  eat  plenty  of  raw  vegetables. 

HOW  TO  LIVE  TO  ONE   HUNDRED  AND  THREE. 

The  way  the  famous  Luigi  Cornaro,  a  fifteenth 
•  century  Venetian,  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and 
three  was  by  over-eating,  over-drinking,  and  under- 
sleeping  till  the  age  of  forty,  thereby  rendering  him- 
self a  martyr  to  most  of  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is 
heir,  and  thenceforward  being  as  temperate  and 
sober  as  he  had  previously  been  intemperate  and 
drunken.  At  eighty-three  he  wrote  a  pamphlet 
,  chanting  the  blessings  and  benefits  of  the  ''  temperate 
and  orderly  life  "'  which  he  had  then  led  for  forty- 
three  years.  Three  years  later  he  wrote  another 
similar'  pamphlet;  at  ninety-one  another,  and  at 
ninety -five  another.  At  first  he  ate  only  invalid 
foods,  and  these  in  small  quantities.  In  a  year  he 
was  transforme<l  from  a  physical  wreck  into  a 
healthy  man.  Then,  wishing  to  have  a  more  varied 
diet,  he  began  to  experiment  as  to  what  kinds  of 
foods  agreed  with  him.  He  ate  these,  and  no 
others.  He  also  clung  to  the  old  rule  about  leaving 
off  with  a  moderate  appetite  ;  he  guarded  against 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  he  never  became  exces- 
sively fatigued  ;  never  stayed  long  in  an  ill-ventilated 
rroom;  and  never  allowed  anything  to  interfere  with 
a  proper  amount  nf  rest  and  sleep.     At  least,  these 


were  the  principles  by  which  he  believed  it  neces- 
sary to  abide  in  order  to  live  to  old  age.  At  tlie 
age  of  seventy  he  had  a  most  serious  accident,  from 
which  he  recovered  chiefly  In'cause  he  would  not 
allow  the  physicians  either  to  bleed  or  to  purge 
him,  his  common  sease  rightly  realising  the  absur- 
dity of  these  methods  in  such  a  case.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  think  of  old  age  as  Ham'*  t 
did,  it  may  be  added  that  Cornaro  said:  "I  nex- 
knew  the  world  was  beautiful  until  I  reached  <ji'i 
age."  Cornaro  died  in  1566.  His  wife  survived 
him  and  lived  almost  till  the  same  age.  The 
writer  remarks  that,  whatever  the  difference  uf 
opinion  as  to  the  best  way  to  live  long,  it  is  fairly 
well  agreed  that  sane  moderation  in  all  things — 
food,  exercise,  work  in  particular — is  the  best  rule, 
and  that  which,  with  modifications,  is  the  one  which 
has  usually  succeeded. 


A    RECORD    TRAIN. 

Mr.  Herbert  Russell  in  Pearson's  Magazine  for 
June  gives  a  graphic  description  of  a  trip  on  the 
locomotive  drawing  the  Cornish  Riviera  Limited  ex- 
press. This  train  makes  the  longest  regular  non- 
stop run  in  the  world — 225  miles,  and  keeps  up  an 
average  of  fifty-seven  miles  an  hour.  It  burns  forty 
pounds  of  coal  a  mile,  and  the  boiler  drinks  water 
at  the  rate  of  thirty-one  gallons  a  mile.  The  water 
supply  is  replenished  every  forty-five  miles  or  so, 
being  picked  up  from  a  trough  between  the  metaLs. 
During  the  run   the   locomotive  consumes   at   least 
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A  Comparison  of  the  Loag^est  Non-stop  Railway  Runs  to 
EngUnd- 

(From  Pearson's  Uagazitic.) 

twelve  pints  of  oil.  Mr.  Russell  says  that  the  ; 
.smooth,  himiming  sensation,  as  of  a  sleeping  to]), 
which  is  so  noticeable  after  passing  the  mile-a- 
minute  limit  on  most  of  the  great  trunk  lines,  is 
entirely  due  to  the  quality  of  the  truck  and  not  to 
the  coach  springs,  as  is  popularly  believed.  Thiie 
is  always  a  relief  engine  kept  ready  at  Reading, 
Westbury,  Taunton  and  Exeter  to  carry  on  the 
train  in  case  of  mishap.  The  engine-driver  would 
have  to  read  over  500  signals  during  the  journey 
from  London  to  Plymouth. 
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WHY  I  WROTE  "LES  MISERABLES." 

An  Unpublished  J.etter  by  Victor  Hugo. 

The  Century  Magazine  publishes  what  the  editor 
believes  to  be  a  hitherto  unknown  letter  by  Victor 
Hugo  to  an  Italian  correspondent,  in  which  he 
explains  his  object  in  writing  his  famous  romance 
of  ''  Les  Miserables."  Some  Italians  had  objected 
that  the  novel  might  be  a  true  enough  picture  of 
France  and  French  conditions,  l)ut  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Italy.  Victor  Hugo  replietl  that  it  was 
written   not  for  one,  but  for  all  peoples  : — 

Social  problems  cross  the  frontiers;  the  sores  of  tlie 
tiumati  race— vast  sores  tliat  cover  the  globe — do  not  halt  at 
tlie  blue  or  red  lines  traced  on  the  atlas.  Wherever  man  is 
iarnorant  and  in  despair,  wherever  woman  sells  herself  for 
bread,  wherever  a  child  suffers  for  lack  of  a  book  to  t«ach 
him  and  of  a  heartli  to  warm  him,  the  book  of  "  Les  Miser- 
ables "  knocks  at  the  door,  saying,  "Open!  I  am  here  for 
you."  In  the  stage — still  so  dark — of  civilisation  in  which 
we  exist,  the  name  of  the  miserable  is  Man:  lie  suffers  in 
every  came,  he  groans  in  every  tongue. 

A    COMMON   INHERITANCE   OF    MISERY. 

The  sun  of  Italy,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  indubitably 
splendid,  but  alas !  the  blue  of  the  sky  does  not 
take  away  men's  rags : — 

Like  us,  you  have  prejudices,  superstitions,  tyrannies, 
fanaticisms,  and  blind  laws  which  prop  up  ignorant  cus- 
toms. You  taste  nothing  of  the  present  and  future  except 
there  is  mixed  in  it  some  flavour  of  the  past;  and  you  have 
among  you  a  barbarian— the  monk,  and  a  savage— the 
lazzarone.  The  social  question  is  tlie  same  for  you  as  for 
\is.  Your  people  die  a  little  less  of  hunger,  and  a  little 
jnore  of  fever;  your  hygiene  is  not  much  better  than  ours; 
the  clouds  of  darkness  which  are  Protestant  in  England  are 
Catholic  in  Italy,  but,  under  different  names,  the  vescovo 
is  identical  with  the  bishop,  and  there  is  an  obscurantism 
of  almost  the  same  kind.  The  wrong  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  amounts  to  the  same  as  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
Gospels. 

THE   TWIN   EVILS   OF   PAUPERISM   AND   PARASITISM. 

Perhaps  you  have  no  needy  ones?  he  exclaims. 
Took  down.  Perhaps  you  have  no  parasites  ?  Look 
up.  Before  their  eyes  equally  hang  the  loathsome 
scales  in  whose  two  pans  pauperism  and  parisitism 
balance  each  other  so  sadly  : — 

Have  yo^u  not,  like  us,  an  exorbitant  war-budget  and  a 
ridiculous  appropriation  for  education?  Have  you  not  also 
tliat  passive  obedience  out  of  whicli  a  brutal  soldiery  is  so 
ea#.ily  made?  Have  you  not  a  militarism  whicli  obeys  dis- 
cipline even  to  the  point  of  firing  on  Garibaldi— which  is 
the  same   as  firing  on   the   living  honour   of  Italy? 

Let  us  examine  your  social  organisation;  let  us  take  it 
just  as  it  is,  and  reveal  its  flagrant  iniquity;  show  me  your 
woman  and  your  child.  We  measure  the  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion by  the  sum  of  the  protection  accorded  to  these  two 
weak  creatures.  Can  it  be  that  prostitution  is  less  de- 
plorable at  Naples  than  at  Paris?  Have  not  you  also,  like 
us,  two  damnations:  the  religious,  pronounced  by  the  priest, 
and  the  social,  decreed  by  the  judge?  0  great  people  of 
Italy,  thou  resemhlest  the  great  people  of  Fx-ance!  Alas, 
my  brothers,  you  are  like  us  migerablr*. 

A  MIRROR  OF  OUR  CONDITIONS. 

Summing  up,  he  says  : — 

This  book  of  "  Les  Miserables  "  ia  a  mirror  of  our  condi- 
tions, just  as  it  is  of  yours.  There  are  men  and  castes  that 
rebel  against  it,  and  I  understand  why.  Mirrors  tell  the 
ti-uth,  and  are  accordingly  hated,  but  they  do  not  cease  on 
that  account  to  be  useful.  As  for  me,  I  wrote  for  all,  with 
a  profound  love  for  my  country,  but  without  preoccupying 


myeeU"  more  for  France  than  for  any  otlier  people.  Little 
by  little  as  I  advance  in  life  I  grow  simpler  and  more  and 
more  the  patriot  of  humanity. 

Mi.sery  concerns  us  all,  he  concludes  with  a  sigh  : 

Since  History  first  wrote  and  Philosophy  first  meditated 
misery  is  the  garment  of  the  human  race.  Would  that  the 
moment  might  come  at  last  for  stripping  off  those  rags, 
and  lor  substituting  on  the  limbs  of  the  Man-People,  for 
the  accursed  patches  of  tlie  past,  the  great  purple  mantle 
of  dawn ! 

A  letter  well  worth  publishing  and  preser\ing.- 


IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

All  sections  of  the  population  at  Orleans  ha\e- 
hitherto  united  in  celebrating  the  annual  fetes  in 
honour  of  the  memory  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Political 
and  religious  dissensions  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
common  act  of  homage  to  the  heroic  maid.  The 
action  of  M.  Clemenceau  has  this  year  made  .'t 
impossible  for  the  clergy  to  take  their  accustome<f 
part  in  the  celebrations,  and  so  deprived  thr 
solemnities  of  much  of  their  significance.  This  is 
one  of  the  deplorable  results  of  the  conflict  between- 
Church  and  State  in  France. 

THE  CEIME  OF  LESE  PATRIE. 
Several  of  the  French  magazin  s  contain  vigorou.s' 
protests  against  the  action  of  M.  Clemenceau  in 
destroying  the  tradition  of  unity.  To  destroy  this 
tradition,  M.  Francis  Charmes  declares  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Monies  for  May  ist,  is  to  commit  the 
crime  of  Use  patrie.  Unhappily,  M.  Clemenceau 
does  not  understand  its  significance;  he  lives  too 
much  in  the  present  to  appreciate  the  past,  and 
the  immediate  interest  which  he  attaches  to  the 
separation  of  the  Church  and  the  State  has  pre- 
vented him  from  seeing  that  time  by  the  consecra- 
tion it  gives  to  things  has  made  the  Orleans  fetes 
a  permanent  institution.  M.  Charmes  thinks  M. 
Clemenceau's  action  very  small  minded.  The 
.separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State  has  freed 
the  State  from  all  obligation  to  the  Church ;  but  it 
cannot  prevent  the  State  and  the  Church  from  com- 
ing into  contact  with  each  other. 

A   PIOUS   PILGRIMAGE. 

M.  Daniel  B.  de  Laflotte,  writing  in  the  Corres- 
pondani  of  May  loth,  is  equally  severe  in  his  con- 
demnation. He  has  written  a  charming  article  that 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  admirers  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  Avho  go  on  pious  pilgrimage  to  the 
scene  .of  her  exploits.  He  has  himself  performed 
this  pilgrimage,  following  step  by  step  with  a  resolute 
and  scrupulous  care  in  the  footsteps  of  Joan  of 
Arc  during  the  memorable  days  between  April  28th 
and  May  8th,  1429.  All  the  details  he  gives  are 
historically  correct,  and  with  this  article  in  hand 
the  visitor  to  Orleans  can  reconstruct  in  imagina- 
tion the  scenes  which  accompanied  the  delivering 
of  the  city,  placing  it  for  ever  under  a  debt  of 
patriotic  gratitude  acknowledged  year  bv  vear  bv 
the  citizens  as  they  pass  in  procession  through  the 
streets. 
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THE    IMPASSE    IN    RUSSIAN    FINANCE. 

It  is  lugubrious  rt-ading  which  Mr.  J.  ElHs  Barker 
supplies  in  the  Contemporary  Review  on  the  financial 
position  of  Russia.  The  two  principal  items  in  the 
expenditure  of  Russia  are  the  cost  of  her  army  and 
interest  on  her  national  debt,  which  latter  amounts 
to  nearly  one  thousand  millions  sterling.  Can  either 
outlay  be  reduced?  Mr.  Barker  answers  that  the 
races  recently  added  to  the  Empire  who  still  in- 
cline to  revolt ;  the  widespread  dissatisfaction 
amongst  the  Russians  proper;  the  need  of  defend- 
ing her  territory  east  and  west  against  her  neigh- 
bours, Germany  and  Japan ;  the  prospect  of  having 
to  defend  t^vo  thousand  miles  of  frontier  against 
China,  who  is  now  arming  in  earnest,  and  may 
soon  have  millions  of  excellent  soldiers ;  together 
with  the  danger  of  Constantinople  passing  into  the 
hands  of  a  strong  military  Power,  make  Russia's 
standing  army  seem  rather  too  small  than  too  large. 

IIBSULTS  OF  NATIONAL  BANKRUPTCY. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  repudiation,  open  or  dis- 
guised, of  her  national  debt  would  be  a  heavy  blow 
to  France,  who  would  lose  a  sura  twice  larger  than 
the  indemnity  she  had  to  pay  to  Germany.  Rus- 
sian securities  in  France  represent  about  one-tenth 
of  the  movable  property  of  the  nation,  and  about 
a  quarter  of  its  liquid  assets.  Russian  bankruptcy 
would  cause  France  to  sink  to  the  rank  of  a  second- 
rate  Power  and  make  Germany  paramount  in 
Europe.  Germany  would  then  be  able  to  absorb 
the  roast  lands  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  and 
push  Russia  back  into  Central  Asia.  National 
bankruptcy  might  be  the  end  of  Russia's  career  as 
a  great  nation.  Meantime  Russia  is  paying  the 
interest  on  her  foreign  debt  with  the  food  necessary 
for  the  support  of  her  pea.sants.  The  increase  of 
population  and  the  consequent  division  of  lands 
have  reduced  the  production  of  grain  per  family 
to  a  point  quite  insufficient  to  nourish  the  popula- 
tion. Starvation  is  almost  chronic  in  Russia.  If 
only  agriculture  could  be  improved,  the  producti- 
vitv  of  the  soil  would  be  vastly  increased.  "  By 
ploughing  three  or  four  inches  deeper,  by  introduc- 
ing the  universal  use  of  modern  ploughs  among  the 
peasants,  Russia  could  double  her  harvests."  But 
before  her  harvests  could  be  transported,  roads  must 
be  made  and  railways  extended.  Russia  would  have 
to  work  for  several  decades  and  expend  several 
hundred  millions  sterling  on  these  objects  before 
improved  agriculture  would  bring  its  reward.  Vil- 
lage communism,  the  Mir,  must  aKso  be  abolished, 
and  individual  i>easant  proprietors  created  in  its 
stead.  "Unlimited  exercise,"  "unlimited  expendi- 
ture," and  unlimited  patience  are  .said  to  be  neces- 
sary before  agriculture  can  be  properly  developed 
and  the  national  wealth  proportionately  increased. 

RUSSIA'S  ONLY  HOPE. 
From  this  account  of  Mr.  Barker's  the  doors  seem 


shut  on  every  side.  Reduction  of  expenditure  is 
impossible,  except  by  leaving  dangerous  frontiers  j 
undefended,  or  by  a  national  bankruptcy  that  would 
be  national  ruin,  and  fresh  sources  of  revenue  can 
only  be  found  by  a  deAelopment  of  agriculture, 
roads,  and  railways,  which  would  require  a  pre- 
liminary expenditure  of  an  unlimited  amount.  From 
this  impasse  a  concert  of  the  Powers  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  would  provide  a  way  out.  And 
this,  Mr.  Barker  says,  is  the  reason  of  the  Russian 
initiative  in  calling  together  the  Hague  Conference. 
"  Humanitarianism  had  very  little  to  do  with  that 
step."  Mr.  Barker  thinks  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  may  find  in  Russia  a  most  enthusiastic 
and  sincere  supporter. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  DERBY. 

In  Fry's  Magazine  Mr.  Bernard  C.  Carter  sum- 
marises some  curious  results  of  127  races  on  Ep- 
som Downs.  The  race  was  founded  in  1780  by 
Edward,  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby.  During  the  whole 
period  2124  horses  have  run.  The  largest  number 
in  any  one  race  was  34,  in  J862  ;  the  smallest  four, 
in  1794.  The  stakes  in  1780  were  ^1125;  they 
are  now  ;^6450.  As  to  the  owners  of  the  winning 
horses,  the  Derby  was  won  thirty-two  times  by 
"plain  misters,"  twenty-seven  times  by  lords,  twenty 
times  by  baronets,  seventeen  times  by  dukes,  four 
times  by  princes,  three  times  by  colonels,  and  once 
each  by  admirals,  majors,  barons  and  counts.  The 
biggest  horse  to  win  the  Derby  was  Jeddah,  in 
1898.  He  stood  16  hands  3^  in.  high.  The  fastest 
horse  was  Lord  Rosebery's  Cicero,  who  completed 
the  course  in  2  min.  39  2-5  sec.  The  chief  mission 
in  life  of  the  Derby  winners  is,  after  retiring  from 
the  course,  to  become  the  fathers  of  other  Derby 
winners.  The  writer  abandons  the  endeavour  to  es- 
timate how  much  money  has  been  lost  and  won  in 
betting  on  the  Derby.  He  says  Mr.  Rockefeller  would 
be  in  rags  if  he  had  to  pay  out  all  the  money  that 
punters  had  won  in  even  ten  Derbies.  Mr.  R.  C. 
N'aylor,  in  1863,  is  believed  to  have  won  the  most 
money  of  any  man  in  one  Derby.  Mr.  Chaplin  won 
^^140,000  in  1867;  Lord  Hastings  lost  ^103,000 
on  the  same  race.  Mr.  Carter  opens  by  reflecting 
on  the  turnover  of  millions,  the  blighting  of  hopes, 
the  blank  ruination  cau.sed  to  thousands  of  men  in 
a  few  minutes  at  one  Derbv. 


The  Canadian  Magazine  contains  an  article  on 
"  Eccentricities  of  Genius,"  which  reproduces  some 
interesting  autograph  letters  and  signatures  from 
Charles  Dickens,  Wordsworth,  Browning,  Cow-per, 
Thomas  Campbell,  Coventry  Patmore,  and  D.  G. 
Rossetti.  Dickens  and  Wordsworth  were  each  con- 
sulted as  to  a  proposed  memorial  in  Westminster 
Abbey  to  Cowper,  and  their  singularly  contrasting 
replies  are  given. 
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HOW  THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE  STARTED. 

Dr.  Dillon,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  j)ro- 
fesses  to  give  "  the  true  story  of  the  genesis  of  the 
Hague  Conference."  The  account  is  interesting, 
but  incomj)k'te.  It  does  not,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
begin  at  the  beginning.  Dr.  Dillon  starts  with 
Eastertide,  1898.  Storm-clouds  were  everywhere 
visible  on  the  political  horizon.  In  the  Triple  Al- 
liance Germany  had  supplied  her  army  with  new 
and  improved  artillery.  In  the  Dual  Alliance  France 
had  done  the  same.  Neither  Russia  nor  Austria 
had  yet  followed  suit.  General  Kuropatkin  had 
submitted  a  report  to  the  Tsar  suggesting  that 
Austria  and  Russia  should  agree  not  to  change  their 
heavy  guns.  By  this  pairing  off  both  Austria  and 
Russia  w'ould  a\oid  the  extra  expenditure,  and  oc- 
cupy relatively  the  same  position  as  regards  militarv 
efficiency.  The  Emperor  commanded  Count  Mura- 
vieff,  then  Foreign  Minister,  to  bring  this  proposal 
before  M.  Witte,  a  Finance  Minister.  M.  Witte 
objected  that  it  would  be  a  damaging  confession  of 
impecuniosity,  but  went  on  to  say  that  if  all  Europe 
were  to  agree  to  disband  the  bulk  of  her  land 
forces,  and  with  a  mere  nominal  army  confine  her 
defences  to  warships,  the  game  would  be  worth  the 
c.-'ndle.  "  At  any  rate,  it  is  an  ideal  worthy  of  the 
generous  ambition  of  the  Tsar."  This  proposal  was 
returned  by  Muravieff  to  the  Emperor.  At  a  special 
Council  of  Ministers  General  Kuropatkin's  proposal 
was  negatived.  Then  Muravieff  brought  up  the 
rough  draft  of  a  circular  to  the  Powers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  armaments,  which,  ratified  by  the  Tsar  in 
its  finished  form,  was  handed  on  the  24th  of 
August,   1898,  to  all  the  Powers. 

So  far  Dr.  Dillon.  But  the  origin  of  the  Hague 
Conference  goes  much  further  back.  In  1894,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  Tsar  Alexander  III.  was 
willing  to  take  the  initiative,  a  most  influential 
memorial  was  drawn  up  in  this  country,  signed  by 
leading  representatives  of  British  life,  urging  the 
Powers  to  join  in  promoting  an  agreement  among 
the  Powers  in  the  direction  of  disarmament.  That 
uiemorial  was  duly  forwarded  through  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  and  was  favourably  entertained  by  the  Tsar. 
But  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  China  and 
Japan  rendered  the  project  for  the  time  imprac- 
ticable. The  great  movement  which  the  father  was 
unable  to  introduce,  the  son  inaugurated.  Dr.  Dil- 
lon's genesis  begins  four  years  too  late. 


THE  HUDSON  BAY  ROUTE  FROM  THE 
WEST. 

The  shrinkage  of  the  world  grows  apace.  The 
time  measurement  of  the  Atlantic  is  dwindling  more 
and  more  under  the  keel  of  the  mammoth  liners. 
The  shortest  route  is  moving  northward. 

From  the  westernmost  port  of  Ireland  to  the 
most   easterly    port    in    Newfoundland    the   distance 


ma\  shtirtly  Ik-  >mu_v  .,u.ik  four  days.  A  still  more 
northerly  route  is  now,  according  to  Miss  Agnes 
Lant,  in  the  American  Review  of  Reviews,  being 
opened  up,  and  this  new  movement  is  rendered 
necessarv  bv  the  sudden  and  enormous  development 
of  wheat  in' Western  Canada.  "  The  utter  blockade 
of  east-bound  freight  on  all  the  railroad  lines  of  the 
North -Western  States  and  Western  Canada  has 
given  tremendous  impetus  to  the  agitation  lor  .1 
short  route  to  Europe  by  way  of  Hudson  Bay.  ' 
The  nearer  the  Pole  the  shorter  the  distance  across 
the  world  :-- 

From  Japan  to  Liverpool,  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  is 
11.000  miles;  by  way  of  Seattle,  10,800  miles;  by  way  of 
Vancouver-Montreal,  10,000  miles;  by  way  of  Prince  Rupert 
—the  new  Grand  Trunk  terminus— and  Montreal,  9300  miles; 
by  way  of  Prince  Rupert  and  Hudson  Bay,  8275  miles. 

A  railroad  to  Hudson  Bay  would  move  Liverpool 
two  thousand  miles  nearer  Western  shippers.  For 
twentv-five  years  railways  have  been  projected  from 
Winnipeg  to  Hudson  Bay,  but  have  been  smothered 
or  kept  in  abeyance  by  rival  railroads.  But  now, 
within  the  past  six  months,  six  different  charters 
have  been  taken  out  for  different  railroad  schemes 
connected  with  Hudson  Bay.  Sir  Wilfrid^Laurier 
has  declared  that  the  time  has  come  for  The  rail- 
road to  Hudson  Bay.  He  says  that  if  the  standing 
offer  of  12,000  acres  of  land  per  mile  is  not  suffi- 
cient encouragement,  other  means  must  be  found. 
This  other  means  is  to  make  the  Hudson  Bay 
route — railroad  and  steamship  line — a  national 
undertaking.  The  harbour  at  Churchill  is  one  of 
the  finest  natural  harbours  in  America,  a  direct 
550-mile  plain,  open,  deep-water  sailing  from  the 
west  end  of  the  Straits.  It  is  free  from  ice  live 
months  always  in  the  year,  sometimes  seven.  Hud- 
son Bav  is  open  all  the  year  round.  An  open  cur- 
rent flows  through  the  Straits  winter  as  well  as 
summer;  but,  owing  to  ice-drive,  it  is  closed  to 
navigation  after  November,  not  open  again  till  June. 
The  railroad  that  is  pointing  to  Churchill  will  be 
a  thing  accomplished  within  a  few  years.  Keewatin 
— the  great  game  preserve,  in  area  the  size  of  half 
European  Russia — it  has  just  been  announced,  will 
be  divided  up  among  the  provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Ontario,  giving  each  a  seaport. 
If  the  Straits  are  not  fit  for  navigation,  they  will  be 
made  fit. 


Preaching  as  public  speaking  is  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  study  in  the  American  Educational 
Review  bv  C.  S.  Baldwin.  He  insists  that  the  mes- 
sage of  rhetoric  to  homiletics  is  that  the  specific 
technical  training  of  the  preacher  should  be  a  train- 
ing to  speak.  He  advises  a  rigid  written  plan,  with 
oral  composition  by  way  of  preparation.  Reading 
intercepts  the  current  of  influence  from  preacher  to 
hearer. 
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SUCCESS  ON   THE  STAGE  WITHOUT 
SACRIFICE  OF  HONOUR. 

Is  IT  Possible  for  the  Average  Actress  ? 

In  the  Grand  Magazine  "  An  Actress  "  writes  an 
article  with  the  title,  "Why  I  Failed  on  the  Stage." 
It  amounts  to  this :  She  does  not  quite  sav  with  the 
late  Clement  Scott  that  "  no  woman  can  succeed  on 
:the  stage  without  sacrificing  her  honour  ";  or,  to  be 
more  accurate,  she  does  not  go  as  far  as  to  say  that 
all  the  women  on  the  stage  have  succeeded  in  this 
way.  Some  who  certainly  have  succeeded  did  not 
do  so  by  such  methods,  but  they  are  mostly  the 
wives  of  actors  or  of  actor-managers,  and  in  a  few 
-<:asfs  they  had  compelling  beauty,  worked  extra- 
orflinarily  hard,  or  they  "  arrived  ''  before  the  evil 
•syst<'m  of  to-day  acquired  such  force.  "  An  Actress  " 
thinks,  however,  that  they  would  only  confirm  what 
she  says  as  to  the  path  to  success  of  the  great 
majority  of  women  on  the  stage.  In  musical  comedy 
there  is  apparently  only  one  way  to  succeed.  In 
pantomime  '•  everything  is  business — a  spade  is  call- 
ed a  .spade,"  and  the  downward  path  of  the  actress 
is  merely  more  direct  than  if  she  were  in  musical 
coiiii'dv. 

TOO  RESPECTABLE  TO  GET  ON. 

■".An    Actress"    says: — 

Had  Fate  conferred  upon  me  the  fatal  gift  of  superlative 
he.iiity,  or  had  I  been  brousrht  up  without  a  moral  con- 
Bcience.  I  miglit  at  the  present  moment  have  been  at  the 
summit  of  my  profession.  As  it  is.  I  am  now.  after  years 
of  hard  conscientious  work,  still  painfully  extricating  my- 
-eelf  from  the  entanglement  of  root  and  undergrowth  that 
surrounds  the  base  of.  the  giant  tree  of  Fame.  For  six 
long  years  I  foolishly  imagined  that  a  woman  might  earn 
an  honest  living  in  a  calling  known  as  the  •'dramatic  pro- 
fession."  Little  by  little,  however,  has  it  been  borne  in 
-upon  me  that  even  to  make  sufficient  to  live  upon  is  an 
utter  impossibility,  that  is  if  one  etill  wishes  to  retain 
one's  felf-respect.  That  decent  women  should  be  forced  to 
listen  to  the  proposals,  veiled,  it  is  true,  hut  unmistak- 
nble.  that  have  been  made  to  me.  shows  surely  a  most  die- 
graceful  state  of  aflTairs. 

HER   FIRST   experiences. 

Quite  recently  at  a  matinee  the  writer  sat  near  a 
celebrated  actre.ss,  who  had  retired  some  years  ago 
from  the  stage.  The  older  woman  noticed'  that  the 
younger  seemed  much  absorbed  in  the  piece,  and 
guessed  that  .she  was  probably  "  in  the  profession  " 
her.self.  Being  told  that  this  had  been  so,  and 
why  it  was  no  longer  so,  this  retir<>d  actress  re- 
plied:— 

"I  nnderatand;  it  is  terribly  hard.  In  my  young  days 
the  sUge  wag  not  considered  respectable,  and  tjie  actresses 
•were  hard-working,  clean-living  women;  noic.  the  etage  is 
thought  eminently  respectable,  but  many  of  the  people  on 
it  are  no  longer  so." 

The  writer '.s  first  engagement  was  entered  upon 
when  she  was  still  in  her  teens.  Her  father  told 
her  that  if  .she  went  on  the  stage  she  need  never 
•expect  help  or  recognition  from  her  familv  again. 
She  accepted  that  ultimatum,  which  has  ne'V'er  been 


recalled,    and    -went   away    cheerfully   with    a   sma 
trunk,  indomitable  courage,  good  health,  and  som 
thing   under   five  pounds   in   money.      In   her   first 
engagement  she   did   not   have   serious   diflficulties: 
but  after  that  was  ended,  and  she  had  to  go  aboi 
among  dramatic  agents,  she  very  soon  became  ac 
customed  to  all  sorts  of  small  familiarities,  the  pre 
liminaries   to   greater   things.      Finally,    one   aget 
whom    she    believed    herself    to   have   treated 
diplomatically,  quite  politely  asked  her  to  "  go  dc 
to  Brighton  for  a  week-end,  and  then  I'll  be  al 
to  fix    vou    up   a    nice  engagement   when   we  coi 
back. 

HOW   MANY  STALLS  CAN  YOU  PELL?" 
After   some   very   evil   days,   and   many   visits   to 
establishments  with  three  golden  balls  swinging  over 
them,  she  obtained  appointments  to  see  some   im- 
portant managers  in  the  musical  comedy  branch  : — - 

"  Yes,  that's  all  right,"  said  one  of  the  leading  mea, 
after  hearing  me  sing;  "now  what  about  the  men?  How 
imany  stalls  can  you  fill?" 

My  face  betraying  ray  ignorance  or  astonishment,  he  ex- 
plained without  any  unnecessary  circumlocution:  "Now, 
my  dear,  it's  no  good  our  humbugging  each  other.  I  d«« 
r)€nd  upon  my  chorus  to  help  to  fill  my  theatre.  You  inusfe 
know  that.  It's  useless  your  coming  to  me  unless  you  cau 
make  yourself  agreeable." 

"  Good  Lord,  little  girl,  you'll  never  get  on  like 
that,"  said  another  well-known  manager  in  mu.sical 
comedy  business,  in  the  coolest  manner  imagin- 
able. "  I  depend  on  your  limbs  to  attract  the 
Johnnies — ain't  you  game?"  A  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  a  "  star  "  to  a  musical  comedy  syndicate- 
manager,  when  presented,  resulted  in  a  promise  to 
.illnw  the  writer  to  travel  and  under-study  at  15s.  a 
wwk,  the  "'star"  who  had  given  the  letter  being 
supposed  to  "  make  up  the  rest." 

pantomime  experiences. 
Having  left  musical  comedy,  the  salary  in  whi<-h 
was  large  enough  to  sa\e  upon,  the  writer  was  al- 
most forced  into  pantomime  work.  The  actres.ses 
"  were  deluged  with  invitations  to  supper  i)arti;"S, 
dances  and  other  gaieties."  After  a  week  she  re- 
ceived a  fortnight's  notice.  The  manager,  asked 
the  reason  why,  merely  hummed  and  hawed.  Th< 
"most  decent  of  the  chorus  girls  "  replied: — 

"  Why,  of  course,  you're  too  ^raight  for  '  panto.'  Wat.ol^ 
the  rest,  of  the  girls.  You'd  soon  catch  on  if  you  took  th« 
trouble.  1  only  wish  I'd  got  your  figure,  my  dear,  that'i 
all." 

The  writer's  conclusion  is  that : — 
It  lies  with  the  public  to  perform  the  operation  of  ampu- 
tating the  diseased  limb  which  is  crippling  dramatic  art 
in  Great  Britain  by  insisting  that  the  boards  of  our  the- 
atres shall  be  trodden  by  nctrrtmni,  not  by  women  who8«( 
real  profession  is  illegal  by  Act  of  Parliament,  women  wht 
parade  the  stage  but  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  xuo/ 
nvowable  ends,  and  for  the  sordid  gain  of  unscrupulon* 
managers. 
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MARK  TWAIN  ON  MRS.  EDDY  AND  CHRIS- 
TIAN  SCIENCE. 

A  Reply  from  One  of  the  Faithful. 
The  Cosmopolitan  for  May  contains  a  note  by  the 
'ditor  on  Mark  Twain's  views  of  Mrs.  Eddy'  and 
Christian  Science  as  expressed  in  his  recent  "books 
ind  summarised  in  our  own  issue  for  June.  The 
'ditor  of  the  Cosmo poliiaif  says  that  '•  Mark  Twain's 
■jerious  and  extended  criticism  may  be  said  to  repre- 
■ient  the  uninformed  view  of  Christian  Science,"  but 
.)eing  anxious  to  give  both  sides  of  the  controversy, 
:ie  has  invited  a  prominent  Christian  Science  author 
"o  review  and-  analyse  the  famous  American 
:iumourist's  attitude.  There  follows  an  article  by 
Edward  A.  Kimball.  Mr.  Kimball,  however,  ad- 
nits  that  to  reply  to  the  grotesque  contradictions 
)f  Mark  Twain's  book  were  impossible.  He  ad- 
I'ises  Christian  Scientists  "  to  forego  a  war  of  words 
and  to  abide  in  the  confident  expectation  that 
Christian  Science  Avill  continue  to  justify  itself  by  its 
'ruits,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  such  justification 
rt'ill  stand  as  a  sufficient  and  imperishnble  answer 
:'orever. ' ' 

Nevertheless  the  writer  proceeds  to  castigate  Mark 
Twain  for  his  riot  of  inconsistency.  Mr.  Kimball 
says : — 

It  almost  seemed  as  though  everyone  who  cared  to  cast 
a  stone  at  Cliristian  Science  had  already  put  his  hand  to 
3UcJi  endeavour,  when  lo !  there  appeared  a  new  and  unex- 
pected participant.  A  man  whose  wit  has  been  the  object 
Df  a  nations  admiration;  a  man  who  actually  won  his  way 
to  the  generous  affection  of  his  countrymen  by  reason  of 
Ins  genial  and  unmalicious  humour  and  good  cheer— this 
man,  whose  jnission  in  life  was  to  tinge  with  gentle  glow 
the  rugged  peaks  of  human  existence,  and.  perchance,  even 
to  dry  the  tears  of  some  who  were  being  stung  by  the 
bitterness  of  "  man's  inhumanity  to  man,"  comes  with  a 
ieliberate  offensiveness  to  denominate  Mrs.  Eddy  as  a  liar 
ind  a.  fraud. 

Mark  Twain's  entrance  upon  this  scene  of  industry  was 
rather  belated,  and  in  consequence  he  found  that  the  pos- 
iibilities  of  attack  had  been  somewhat  exhausted.  There 
e  a.n  air  of  venerable  staleness  about  the  time-fixed  plati- 
iudes  and  the  sinuous  innuendoes.  This  critic,  neverthe- 
less, with  the  incidental  enterprise  of  the  raw  recruit,  has 
aresented  one  novelty  which  has  lieen  advertised  extensively 
IS  his  proof  that  Mrs.  Eddy  is  not  the  author  of  her  text- 
jook.  '•  Science  and  Health,  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures." 
[f  true  it  would  impel  the  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Eddy  is  and 
ia«  Ijeen  the  greatest  fraud  of  all  history. 
In  the  year  1875  Mrs.  Eddy  published  the  first  edition  of 
Science  and  Health."  She  declared  that  she  was  the 
luthor  of  the  book.  The  United  States  Court  decided  that 
ihe  was  its  author.  No  person  who  ever  lived  proclaimed 
'he  slightest  intimation  that  he  or  she  was  the  author  of 
t.  Even  those  wiio  think  that  Mrs.  Eddy  gained  through 
mother  some  of  her  ideas  about  mental  healing,  admit 
hat  she  wrote  the  book.  The  declaration  which  implies 
hat  she  is  fraudulently  masquerading  as  its  author  is 
>riginal  with  Mark  Twain.  His  alone  will  be  the  fame; 
lis  alone  the  infamy  of  this  business,  according  as  his 
illegation  is  true  or  false. 

Tlie  evidence  upon  which  you  are  asked  to  forge  the 
veiglit  of  your  condemnation  is  this:  He  says  that  the 
>ook,  "  Science  and  Health,"  is  an  instance  of  good  Eng- 
ish.     He    also    says   that   he   has   discovered   some   of  Mrs. 


Eddy's  writings  that  are  deficient  in  good  Englisli.  He  i^ 
then  pleased  to  conclude  that  she  could  not  have  written 
both. 

In  the  book  entitled  "  Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of 
Arc,"  there  appears  a  translator's  preface  which  is  credited 
to  Mark  Twain.  It  is  a  superb  manifestation  of  English  com- 
position; lofty  in  tone,  sublime  in  its  estimate  of  thi» 
TO.atchless  girl,  gracious  and  compassionate  in  conception 
and  tribute.  Let  anyone  who  cares  to  do  so  compare  this 
satisfying— yea,  this  elevating— witchery  of  words  with  the 
book  in  which  this  writer  attacks  the  integrity  of  Mrs. 
Eddy's  authorship.  Observe  in  the  latter  the  defects  of 
composition,  the  trivial  slang  with  which  is  clothed  the 
discussion  of  a  subject  of  vital  concern  to  all  mankind; 
and  observe,  too,  the  ruthless  disregard  of  the  sentiments 
and  sensibilities  of  a  Christian  people,  who  are  holding  to 
their  faith  and  liope  "  for  conscience'  sake."  Consider  this 
well,  and  it  may  feem  strange  to  you  that  the  man  who 
can  span  the  vast  gulf  that  lies  between  such  antipodes 
finds  it  impossible  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  small  differ- 
ences that  are  incidental  to  Mrs.  Eddy's  writings,  and 
therefore  calls  upon  you  to  denounce  her  as  a  fraud. 

Since  its  first  edition  Mrs.  Eddy  has  been  making  changes 
in  "Science  and  Health"  constantly,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  her  meaning  clearer  and  of  easier  comprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  reader.  The  book  has  improved, 
and  it  is  becaui*e  »he  has  improved  it.  A  few  years  ago, 
prior  to  the  casting  of  new  plates  for  the  printer's  use,  she 
decided  to  make  several  hundred  verbal  changes.  I  assisted 
in  the  work,  and  I  know  that  with  the  exception  of  pos- 
sibly five  or  six  instances  everj'  one  of  the  changes  was 
anade  on  her  own  initiative  and  by  her  own  hand. 

The  policy  of  the  critics,  Mr.  Kimball  says,  is  to 
make  a  double  attack  from  opposite  directions  in 
which  part  of  the  forces  cannonade  the  public  with 
the  averment  that  she  is  a  mere  imbecile,  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  designing  and  corrupt  men,  herself 
bereft  of  authority  or  capacity  to  act.  To  the  other 
section  is  assigned  the  task  of  making  it  appear  that 
Mrs.  Eddy  is  a  despot.  To  Mr.  Clemens,  who  has 
elei'ted  to  a.ssail  Mrs.  Eddy  as  a  despot,  a  schemer, 
who  is  inclined  to  coerce  and  possess  the  world, 
and  is  competent  to  do  it,  Mr.  Kimball  replies: — 

Mrs.  Eddy  has  never  procured  nor  induced  the  expulsion 
lOf  a  single  person  from  the  Mother  Church,  nor  from  any 
church,  for  any  reason.  She  haa  never  removed  or  claused 
the  removal  of  any  ofHeer  of  any  branch  church,  nor  ha» 
she  ever   interfered  with  their  affairs. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Lectureship  for  ten 
years.  During  that  time  this  board  has  had  but  two  com- 
munications from  her.  and  the.se  were  both  in  response  to 
its  request.  This  board  ha.s  been  left  alwolntely  free  to 
fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  organised.  For  five  years 
f  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  during 
those  years  Mrs.  Eddy  seldom  volunteered  anything  by  way 
of  direction  to  that  board.  Instead  of  a.  dictatorial  effort 
to  keep  her  hand  on  every  detail  of  the  work  of  the  denomi- 
nation, she  is  ever  seeking  for  those  who  will  assume 
responsibility  and  wisely  exercise  it. 


Visitors  to  Paris  this  year  might  find  some  u.seful 
hints  as  to  hotels  and  restaurants  and  their  prices 
in  an  article  on  "  Paris  Hotels  and  Restaurants," 
by  Mr,  W.  A.  Sommer\ille,  in  Chambers's  Journal. 
Mr.  Sommerville,  I  believe,  has  written  several  books 
on  Paris,  and  has  studied  his  subject  thoroughly. 
Exact  figures  are  quoted,  thus  making  the  article 
much  more  useful. 
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THE  STANDING  ROOM  OF  POPULATIONS. 

Into  what  a  small  space  do  populations  fit!  Such 
is  the  point  of  Mr.  Arthur  Dolling's  paper  in  the 
Strand  Magazine  on  '  The  Standing  Room  of  Popu- 
lations." The  exceeding  smallness  of  the  standing 
room  of  the  populations  of  countries  of  great  im- 
l^ortance  in  the  world  may  be  realised  from  the 
following  facts : — 

The  World's  population  (1,800,000,000)  could  stand  within 
tlie  confines  of  the  County  of  London  (122  square  miles). 

The  population  of  India  (221,230,515)  could  stand  in  Man- 
hattan   Island 

'Ihe  population  of  Spain  (18,000,000)  would  go  into  the  1000 
acres  of  Bushy  Park. 

Tlie  population  of  New  Zealand  (807,657)  could  stand  in 
tl'r  u.  acres  of  Buckingham  Palace  grounds. 

The  population  of  Australia  (3,774,000)  would  go  into  Bat- 
tersea  Park  (250  acres). 

The  population  of  Canada  (5,850.000)  would  go  into  Hyde 
Park   (400   acres). 

The  population  of  Prance  could  find  standing  room  in 
Richmond  Park  (2255  acres). 

The  population  of  Ireland  (4,398.462)  could  be  put  into 
Kensington  Gardens. 

Various  other  figures  are  given,  each  accom- 
panied by  its  appropriate  diagram. 


BLACK  BETTER  THAN  WHITE 

In   Southern   Cities. 

Mr.  A.  Stannard  Baker,  following  the  colour 
line  in  the  June  American  Magazine,  describes  the 
condition  of  the  negro  in  Southern  city  life.  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  picture  that  he  draws  of  white 
tyranny.  For  example,  a  white  man  and  negro 
woman  who  had  lived  together  as  man  and  wife 
for  many  years  and  had  children  nearly  grown — one 
a  student  in  Atlanta  University — were  brought  up 
DM  the  charge  of  adultery,  because  of  the  Georgian 
law  they  cannot  marry.  Mr.  Baker  noticed  in  the 
j)olice  court  that  the  sentences  passed  on  the  white 
man  were  usually  light,  on  the  negro  usually  very 
heavy.  The  number  of  arrests  in  Georgia  is  very 
large,  and  is  s^id  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
State  and  the  counties  made  a  profit  out  of  their 
prison  system.  N'o  attempt  is  ever  made  to  reform 
a  criminal,  either  white  or  coloured.  Convicts  are 
hired  out  to  private  contractors  or  work  on  the 
I)ul)lic  roads.  Last  year  Georgia  made  a  net  profit 
i>f  more  than  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  from  its 
(  hain-gangs.  The  fact  is  that  labour  is  very  scarce, 
md  the  negro  is  in  great  demand.  As  a  free 
labourer  his  wages  have  risen,  and  he  prefers  to 
work  only  one  or  two  days  a  ^veek.  Convict 
labour  is  consequently  eagerly  sought  after.  In 
the  matter  of  etlucation,  the  white  man  has  a  black 
record.  "  Compul.sory  education  is  not  practised 
inywhere  in  the  South."  Atlanta  does  not  even 
l)rovide  school  facilities  for  the  children  who  want 
to  go  to  school.  New  schools  are  built  by  the  State 
tor  white  children,  but  none  for  many  years  for 
nei^roc.q.       As    a    ^on«f•^I1^•nr'^^    th*'    coloured    people 


maintain  many  priv.ttf  srimols  themselves.     A  u  i 
man   or  woman,   especially   a   Northern   white   mi 
or  woman  in  Atlanta  who  teaches  negroes,  is  ri. 
ously  ostracised  by  whiti-  society.     A  white  cit 
who  \entured  to  sj)eak  a  few  words  of  encoui. 
ment  in  a  negro  school  had  to  publish  a  grovtH 
apology  to  avoid  being  cut  by  all  his  friends.     \'i  i> 
few  whites  dare  to  attempt  even  to  evangelisve   Ih'- 
negroes.     A  prominent  niinistrr  has  said  :^ — 

Our  Southern  churches  have  spent  probably  a  hundred 
times  as  much  money  since  the  Civil  War  in  an  effort  to 
evangelise  the  people  of  China,  Japan.  India,  Sop'i' 
America,  Africa,  Mexico  and  Cuba,  as  they  have  spen- 
give  the  Gospel  to  the  negroes  at  our  doors.  It  is  o 
true  tiiat  opportunity  is  overlooked  because  it  lies  at  our 
feet. 

Thr  way  the  ignorance  of  the  negro  is  impi 
upon  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  one  of 
wealthiest  men  in  Atlanta,  who  made  his  m( 
by  selling  to  negroes  a  preparation  to  smoothe 
kinks  out  of  their  wool.  The  kinks  remain,  but 
man  has  made  his  fortune 


COURTSHIP  AMONG  ANIMALS. 

Some  curious  instances  of  the  etit^uette  of  court- 
ship among  animals  are  noted  by  Mr.  Percy  Collins 
in    the   June    Treasury.      Almost    every    species    "<" 
animals,  he  writes,  has  its  peculiar  etiquette  of  1' 
making.      Such    timid    creatures    as    the    hare, 
s(iuirrel,  the  mole,  and  the  l)eaver  engage  in  des] 
ate    conflicts   during   the   sea.son   of    love,    and   in;- 
bigger  animals,  such  as  the  deer  and  others  equipped 
with  formidable  horns  or  tusks,  mark  the  period  nf 
courtshi])   by    sanguinary    conflicts.      But   there   u  ■ 
ex(n'ptions   to   this   rule  of   love-warfare  among 
mammals.     Certain  lady  monkeys,  for  in.stance, 
attracted  by  any  tendenc\   to  grow  side-whiskers  on 
the  part  of  their  suitors.     The  male  mandrill,  with 
his  colours  at  their  brightest  at  the  approach  of 
breeding  season,  is  a  brilliant  dandy. 

Birds   are   particularly    punctilious   in    all    pi 
connected  with  the  etiquette  of  love-making.      I  m- 
victor  must  display  his  charms  before  the  hen-bird 
will    condescend   to   glance    in    his   direction.      T' 
female  of   the   cassowary    [)ays   court   to   the   m 
and  leaves  him  to  incubat*-  the  eggs  and  care 
the  young  chicks. 

The  amorous  stickleback  commences  by  building' 
a  nest  for  his  fair  lady,  and  from  its  neighbourh 
he    drives    away    all    intruders.      Then    the    fen 
comes  to  survey  the  hom<'.   and  the  male  is  trans- 
ported Avith  delight.     When  a  rival  appears  on  the 
scene  a  pitched  battle  ensues.     In  the  case  of 
sects    courtship    is    a    recognised    institution.       i 
male   cicadas   are   thought   to   sing   in    rivalry,   and 
their  shrill  notes  charm  the  females.     A  male  spidi-r 
has  been  observed  to  execute  a  love-dance  bei 
the    female. 
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GERMANY   AND    ENGLAND. 

Dr.    Dernburg   on   the   Visits   of  Journausts. 
The    first    ijlace   in   the    Contemporary   Review   is 
given   to   a   paper   on    Gennanv   and    Enghind,   the 
\isit      of     the      English     journaHsts,      written      bv 
Dr.   Fredrich  Dernburg,  Vice-President  of  the  Re- 
ception Committee,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
Prince    Hatzfeldt.      Dr.    Dernburg    says    that    this 
Reception   Committee   consists   of   nearly  two  hun- 
dred of  the  most  prominent  men  from  every  part  of 
the  German   Empire — members  of  the  high  aristo- 
cracy,  burgomasters  of  large  cities,   rectors  of  dis- 
tinguished  high  schools  (under  which  term  he  in- 
cludes universities),   representatives   of  great   banks 
and   industrial   establishments,    presidents  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  and  leading  men  in  scholarship, 
the  fine  arts,  and  literature.     It  is  supported  by  al- 
most  the   whole   press   of   Germany,   excepting'  the 
Social    Democratic    organs,    of    whose    pacific    ten- 
dencies   there    is    no    doubt.      With    characteristic 
dignity  the  writer  proceeds  :  "  The  German  nation, 
like   the    English,   lay   claim    to   frankness   and   the 
disdain  of  untruth  as  one  of  their  best  characteris- 
tics.     So  that  they  would  consider  it  a  most  un- 
worthy  deception    if   the    invitation    were   not   sup- 
ported   by    a     feeling     of     straightforward    friendly 
respect." 

GERMANY'S  VICISSITUDES  OF  FORTUNE. 

He  says  the  deepest  impression  which  the  Ger- 
man journalists  brought  back  from  their  English 
visit  was  of  the  unbroken  continuity  of  English 
national  development.  It  is  the  most  obvious  of 
England's  duties  to  guard  so  wonderful  a  posses- 
sion, and  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  upon  any  who 
might  be  able  to  disturb  it.  To  this  picture  Ger- 
many offers  a  great  contrast.  In  place  of  the  uni- 
form and  steady  upward  trend  of  English  history, 
Germany  has  been  subjected  to  endless  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  : — 

Not  like  England,  a  proud  island  State,  but  hroadly  en- 
camped in  the  midst  of  Europe,  it  had  need  before  every- 
thing of  a  strong  power  binding  it  together.  For  want 
of  such  a  force  it  became  the  battlefield  upon  whicii  Europe 
fought  out  her  contests.  -Spaniards  and  Swedes,  Poles  and 
Russians,  French  and  English  joined  battle  on  its  terri- 
tory. 

The  terrible  lessons  of  the  past  have  shown  the  German 
Ijeople  that  they  can  rely  upon  nothing,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  peaceful  existence,  but  their  own  power  and  the 
perfection  of  their  armaments,  and  that  they  must  be 
ever  ready  to  meet,  not  only  a  single  enemy,  but  a  coali- 
tion of  enemies.  It  is  therefore  quite  intelligible  that  mis- 
trust is  easily  awakened  of  the  best-int«ntioned  proposals 
—if  not  directly  against  those  from  whom  they  proceed- 
any  proposals  which  tend  to  weaken  Gremany'e  powers  of 
defence.  The  desire  or  will  to  attack  are  far  removed 
from  the  G«rman  character. 

But  after  six  centuries  of  suffering  has  come  to 
Germany  a  burst  of  economic  progress  such  as  is 
extremely  rare  in  the  history  of  nations.  And  he 
proceeds  : — 

How  could  such  a  nation  as  this  come  to  desire,  how 
even  could  it  find  the  time  to  think  of  adventurous  under- 


takings which  would  place  in  jeopardy  all  that  is  already 
wan?  Besides,  Germany  is  grappling  with  the  social  questions 
wiiicli  have  arisen  from  her  economic  transformation  with 
an  earnestness*  and  an  energy  which  no  other  nation  ha« 
surpassed.  Should  anyone  ask  in  what  diredion  Germany 
is  looking  for  her  future  tasks  they  must  be  sought  in 
education  and  social  interests,  not  in  the  field  of  sensa 
tional  adventures. 

ENGLANDS  INFLUENCE  ON  GERMANY. 

Germany,  moreover,  has  been  mon-  v:ii^,-,.i,t;i,i,.  t<» 
foreign  influences  than  England  : — 

The  most  enduring  and  decisive  influence  iip"n  the  re- 
naissance of  Germany  in  philosophy,  lit€rature  and  go- 
vernment proceeded  from  England.  Kant  grounds  liimself 
on  Locke  and  Hume  as  do  Goethe  and  Schiller  on  Shake- 
speare, and  in  the  organisation  of  the  Empire  it  was  the 
English  self-government  as  imported  by  Gneist  and  Twesten 
which  served  aa  model.  For  our  municipal  constitutions 
and  our  whole  manner  of  life  we  have  copied  England.  No 
educated  German  will  forget  tlie  thanks  which  he  owes 
to  England  for  these  things. 

These  resemblances  involve  that  the  industrial 
aims  of  the  nations  will  more  and  more  assimilate, 
and  Germany,  as  the  last  comer  in  the  competition, 
prompted  by  her  youthful  zeal,  must  often  be  found 
very  inconvenient.  But  this  purely  material  differ- 
ence does  not  involve  any  deep-set  enmity.  Quite 
the  contrary. 

THE   ANONYMOUS  SOWERS  OF  DISCORD. 

Of  the  Yellow  Press  of  both  countries  Dr.  Dern- 
burg has  some  stern  words  to  say : — 

Nevertheless,  efforts  are  being  made  in  England  as  in 
Germany  by  ceaseless  undermining  to  drive  the  two  coun- 
tries into  open  conflict.  It  is  significant  that  In  both  coun- 
tries the  same  methods  are  used.  In  England  the  belief 
is  spread  that  she  is  threatened  by  Germany.  With  us 
they  try  to  paint  on  the  wall  the  terrifying  spectre  of  an 
attack  on  the  part  of  England.  Both  pieces  of  news  are 
worthy  of  one  another,  as  are  their  fabricators. 

In  the  Committee  of  Reception  the  leading  men  of  Ger- 
many in  every  branch  of  human  activity  have  joined  to- 
gether to  reach  out  to  England  a  friendly  hand.  With 
their  personalities  and  their  names  they  answer  for  the 
feelings  which  they  profess.  Those  who  would  sow  dis- 
cord are  an  anonymous,  unknown  and  fantastic  crowd. 
The  P^nglish  people  and  our  journalistic  guest*  may  judge 
wiiere  the  truth  lies  and  where  they  may  place  their  con- 
fidence. 

Dr.  Dernburg  concludes  this  stately  and  trenchant 
article  by  describing  the  invitation  as  eminently  a 
l)rotest  against  this  propaganda  of  ill-will  and  an 
act  of  confidence  in  the  good-will  of  England. 

MAD  JOURNALISM. 

"  Sigma  "  follows  in  the  same  Review  with  a  paper 
on  the  iu  qitoque  quarrel  between  England  and 
Germany.  He  says  he  has  before  him  a  bundle  of 
cuttings  from  German  and  English  newspapers 
which  make  some  of  the  maddest  reading  that  could 
be  presented  to  sane  people.  Its  absurdities  are 
shown  by  the  statement  that : — 

No  anti-EnglLsh  German  will  for  a  moment  believe  that 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  does  not  inspire  the  Daili/ 
ildit  and  the  yational  Review.  Every  anti-Englishman  knows 
a.«  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  Kaiser  and  Prince  Biilow  dic- 
tate the  attacks  on  the  King  in  the  German  press. 

If  the  people  who  read  the  anti-German  prest»  in  this 
country  could  be  forced  to  read  the  anti-English  press  in 
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Germany,  and  if  the  corresponding  condition  could  be  im- 
posed on  the  German  readers  of  the  anti-English  press, 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  quarrel  would  be  dissolved  in 
laughter. 

Briefly,  he  adds,  it  is  a  quarrel  of  /u  quoqiie's 
in  which  each  is  conscious  of  the  other's  infirmi- 
ties. The  remedy  is  to  look  from  words  to  facts. 
The  truculent  plunge  into  German  affairs  which  is 
imputed  to  us  by  German  Jingoes  is  out  of  line 
with  our  character,  our  interests,  and  our  obvious 
destiny.  Be  it  remembered,  moreover,  that  these 
alarmist  writers  must  have  a  bogey  of  some  kind  : — 

The  very  writers  who  are  now  bo  hot  about  Germany 
were  eiifht  years  ago  using  about  France  and  the  Franco- 
phils preci-sely  the  same  uiimea.sured  language  that  they 
now  u«e  about  Germany  and  the  Teutophils. 

Sensible  {leople  should  keep  open  every  line  of 
communication  between  German  and  English  peo- 
ples, and  welcome  the  visits  of  leading  journalists 
on  both  sides. 


WEIGHING  THE  SOUL. 

Dr.  Duncan  MacDougall  has  been  attempting  by 
actual  experiment  to  di.scover  whether  it  is  possible 
to  weigh  the  human  soul.  He  has  carefully  weigh- 
ed the  human  body  just  before  and  just  after  death, 
noting  the  difference  in  weight.  The  results  at- 
tained and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr. 
MacDougall  are  summarised  in  the  Literary  Digest 
for  May   15th  : — 

It  appears  that  th«  first  determination  of  the  weight  of 
a  dying  person  wae  made  by  Dr.  McDougall  as  early  as 
April.  1901,  and  that  he  has  repeated  the  test  whenever 
opportunity  offered  since  that  time.  He  is  sure  that  he 
.has  established  "a  loss  of  substance  from  the  body,  not 
accounted  for  by  known  channels  of  loss."  occurring  either 
a»  or  just  after  death,  and  amounting  to  from  3  ounce  up 
t.o  li  ounces.  He  believes  that  this  is  caused  by  the  ab- 
straction of  something  that  he  calls  "soul-substance."  In  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson,  written  in  1901.  he  says,  in 
respon*<«  to  a  suggestion  of  the  latter,  that  the  soul  must 
rsemble  the  ether  rather  than  ponderable  matter.  "  I 
think  we  are  more  justified  in  assuming  that  that  which 
is  the  container  of  the  totality  of  the  psychic  functions. 
Including  consciousness  and  personality,  and  still  persied- 
ing  after  the  death  of  our  bodies,  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  a  material,  organically  linked  with  the  body,  than 
the  hypothetical,  yet  necessary  ether-snbstance.  which  has 
rever  l)een  demonstrated  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  our 
living  organism,  although  necessary  to  our  ideas  of  space 
and  the  action  of  energy.  Interplanetary  and  interstellar." 

Dr.  MacDougall  laments  greatly  that  the  publicity 
given  to  his  researches  will  probably  prevent  their 
being  carried  further.  He  ha.s,  it  seems,  weighed 
only  si.v  dying  persons,  anrl  in  all  these'  cases  had 
much  trouble  with  the  hospital  officials  and  others. 
Fifteen  dogs,  however,  treateil  in  the  same  manner 
showed  no  a[)preciable  loss  of  weight  at  death.  Dr. 
^facDf)tigall  says: — 

If  it  is  definitely  proven  that  there  i*  in  the  human 
being  a  loss  of  substance  at  death  not  accounted  for  by 
known  channels  of  loss,  and  that  such  loss  of  substance 
does  not  occur  in  the  dog.  as  my  experiments  would  seem 
to  *.liow,   then   we  have  here  a   physiological  difference  be- 


tween   the   human   and   the   canine   at   lea«t,    and   probably 
between  the  human  and  all  other  forms  of  animal  life. 

1  am  aware  that  a  large  number  of  exjieriments  would 
require  to  be  made  before  the  matter  can  be  proven  be- 
yond any  possibility  of  error,  but  if  further  and  sufficient 
lexperimentation  proves  that  there  is  a  loss  of  substance 
occurring  at  death  and  not  accounted  for  by  known  chan- 
nels of  loss,  the  establishment  of  such  a  truth  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 

A  writer  (Hereward  Carrington),  commenting  on 
Dr.  MacDougall's  experiments,  says  that,  whiK-  -v 
periment  along  these  lines  is  highly  desirable,  1 
is  not  much  hope  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  by  siu  u 
means  to  demonstrate  that  the  human  soul  has  any 
definite  weight,  such  as  an  ounce.  The  humai> 
organism  is  subject  to  remarkable  variations  in 
weight,  e\en  when  alive — variations  at  present  un- 
accounted for. 


IN   PRAISE   OF   THE   FRENCH   CANADIAN. 

In  the  Westminster  Kevinv  Mr.  Jauies  Baugh 
writes  on  the  growth  and  destiny  of  French  Canada. 
He  gives  a  roseate  account  of  our  French  fellow- 
subjects.  The  pioneers  in  their  progress  have  btn-n 
and  still  are  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  in  who.se 
hands  lies  the  education  of  the  majority  of  the 
Pro\ince  of  Quebe<:.  The  number  of  illiterates  in 
Ontario  in  1901  was  eleven  per  cent.;  in  (Quebec 
six  per  cent.  The  French  child  generally  picks  up 
more  or  less  English.  The  English  child  in  On- 
tario rarely  learns  French.  Even  in  Montreal  few 
English  children  learn  to  speak  French  like  their 
compatriots.  The  Frmch  Canadian  youth  is 
"  polite,  courteous  and  deferential  to  his  elders  and 
superiors."  In  the  matter  of  race  production  the 
French  Canadian  is  facile  pnnceps.  Divorces  are 
very  rare  in  Quebec.  French  Canadians  of  the  type 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  are  now  seen,  not  only  in 
the  prominent  political  spheres,  but  are  becoming 
more  prominent  and  conspicuous  tnery  day  in  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  financial  circles.  The 
French  Canadian  press  is  enterprising,  broad,  toU*r- 
ant,  and  compreh<Misive.  Their  })ressmen  are  gene- 
rally bi-linguists.  French  Canadians  are  said  to  be 
freezing  out  the  English -S]M'aking  farmer  and  busi- 
n«*ss  man.  The  writer  does  not  denv  this  charge. 
He  says:  '"The  French  (^tnadian  moves  forward  in 
a  united  and  solid  i)halanx  of  irresistible  force  of 
language,  faith,  and  patriotism."  He  thinks  it  is 
a  tnu'  prediction  that  in  two  or  three  decades  no 
English-sjieaking  people  will  l)e  found  in  Quebec 
outside  the  cities  and  large  towns.  Mr.  Baugh 
expects  that  before  long  the  French  Canadian  will 
certainly  be  in  a  very  goo<f  position  not  only  to  con- 
trol his  own  destiny,  but  that  of  the  remaining  part 
f)f  Canada  al.so.  The  relation  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  the  Labour  mo\ement  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  is  such  that  it  may  be  .said  to  have 
ranonised  labour.  Labour  Day  has  assumed  th<5 
character  of  a  religious  fete.  French  Canada  is  ab| 
solutelv  loval  to  the  British  connection.  \ 
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J\CENDA  FOR  THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 

Sir  Thomas  Barclay  opens  the  Fortnightly  Review 
■with  a  condensed  discussion  of  each  of  the  points 
in  the  programme  to  be  considered  at  the  Hague 
Conference.  On  the  question  of  the  limitation  of 
armaments  Sir  Thomas  says  : — 

To  ensure  the  thorough  sifting  of  a  subject,  which  many, 
in  every  country  of  Europe,  think  migiht  be  satisfactorily 
handled,  the  appointment  of  an  International  Commission 
commends  itself— a  Commission  which,  if  I  may  venture  on 
a  suggestion,  should  not  be  obliged  to  report  its  proceedings, 
and  not  be  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  dissentient  patriots  or 
disappointed   visionaries. 

A    HINT    TO    GERMANY. 

Sir  Thomas  closes  his  paper  with  a  veiled  but 
xinmistakable  hint  to  Germany.     He  says : — 

It  is  seen  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  Conference 
to  do;  and  still  the  great  question  which  will  be  uppermost 
in  all  men's  minds  will  be  the  reduction  of  war  budgets  and 
armaments.  Young,  vigorous,  and  ambitious  nations  in  the 
'buoyant  venturesomeness  of  youth  may  be  tempted  to  view 
the  more  or  less  permanent  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  man- 
"kind  in  whioh  the  older  nations  are  setting  an  example,  as 
contrary  to  their  immediate  interests.  Isolation  of  any 
■nation,  however,  is  not  only  an  economic,  but  is  also  a 
•military  danger  to  itself,  in  the  presence  of  possible  combi- 
nations of  other  nations.  Advantages  for  attack  may  pro- 
voke a  corre.sponding  counter-development  of  the  forces  of 
,  resistance.  A  State  which  declines  to  listen  to  the  peace- 
ful overtures  of  its  neighbours  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  quixotic  to  curtail  its  disproportionate  ability  to  assail 
them,  may  find  itself  obliged,  in  the  alternative,  to  increase 
its  strength  enormously  for  the  purposes  of  possible  defence. 
And  competition  in  armaments  and  international  combina- 
tions is  bound  to  continue,  in  response  to  realities  of  self- 
preservation,  till  this  insensate  rivalry  is  checked  by  agree- 
ment. 

COBDEN'S    PROGRAMME. 

In  the  AlbiViv  Review  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst  recalls 
that  :— 

Erasmus  marvelled  how  Christians.  "  members  of  one  body, 
fed  by  the  same  sacraments,  attached  to  the  same  Head, 
called  by  the  same  immortality,  hoping  for  the  same  com- 
munion with  Christ,  could  allow  anything  in  the  world  to 
provoke  them  to  war." 

He  claims  that  Grotius'  work  on  the  law  of  war 
and  peace  formed  one  of  the  longest  forward  steps 
in  the  tortuous  march  of  progress. 

He  gives  Cobden's  programme  of   1849: — 

1  et  the  Peace  Congress,  which  is  spreading  its  roots  and 
branches  far  and  wide  throughout  the  world,  proclaim  these 
four  cardinal  principles  in  faith  and  heart— arbitration  in- 
stead of  war;  a  simultaneous  reduction  of  armaments;  the 
denunciation  of  the  right  of  any  nation  to  interfere  by  force 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  any  other  nation;  the  repudia- 
tion of  loans  to  warlike  Governments.  To  these  he  added 
the  abolition  of  the  right  of  belligerents  to  destroy  peace- 
ful  commerce   and   merchant  shipping  in   war   time. 

Mr.  Hirst  declares  that  in  the  Temple  of  Peace 
Sir    Henry    Campbell-Bannerman    will     stand    on    a 
pedestal   with  (V)bden  and  Gladstone. 
WHY    BLAME    GERMANY? 
The  unwillingness  of  Germany  to  discuss  the  limi- 
tation of  armaments  Mr.    Hirst  boldly  lays  at  our 
door.      He  says  the  cause   lies  in  our  own  policy, 
and  is  removable  at  our  own  pleasure.     He  says  : — 
Germany    has    a    large    and    rapidly-growing    commercial 
taarine,  second— though   a  very  distant  second— to  our  own. 
In  the  present  state  of  international  law,  the  whole  of  tihifl 


Heet  would  be  exposed  to  capture  and  destruction  in  cai^a 
of  war  with  any  other  country.  Why  has  not  the  law  been 
remedied.  Not  through  any  fault  of  Germany.  It  is  122 
years  since  Franklin  and  Frederick  the  Great  inserted  Uie 
principle  of  exemption  in  a  treaty  Ijetween  the  United  States 
and  I'russia.  From  that  day  to  the  present  the  opposition 
of  successive  Britisli  Governmenta  has  been  tilie  main  ob- 
stacle to  the  improvement  of  the  laws  of  naval  warfare. 
With  our  support  the  reform  could  have  been  carried  by 
international  convention  not  only  at  the  time  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Paris,  but  on  several  other  occasions.  It  is  to  l>e 
hoped  we  shall  not  fail  this  time  when  the  subject  cornea 
liefore  the  Hague  Conference.  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  a 
powerful  advocate  of  the  reform,  and  it  is  one  of  tiie  few 
tliat  our  Government  can  carry  without  the  consent  of  Uie 
House  0/  Lords.  Its  acceptance  would  remove  the  fear  of 
famine  from  England,  and  do  more  to  undermine  panics 
and  to  diminish  armaments  than  any  other  single  measure. 

Let  the  Powers,  he  urges,  sign  an  international 
convention  containing  a  list  of  contraband  articles, 
and. the  decree  that  "All  trading  vessels,  whatever 
their  flag  or  nationality,  should  be  exempt  from  cap- 
ture or  de.struction  unless  they  carry  contraband.'' 
The  Powers  might  also  invest  prize  courts  in  future 
with  a  purely  judicial  character,  and  allow  an  appeal 
from  their  judgments  to  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

TO  CHECK  NAVAL  RIVALRY. 

In  the  Westminster  Review  Mr.  Nathaniel  Bamaliy 
suggests  a  singular  basis  for  international  agree- 
ment.    He  says : — 

If  we  may  fairly  assume  tliat  the  tonnage  of  over-sea 
shipping  represents,  roughly,  the  maritime  interests  of  the 
several  maritime  Powers,  then  it  will  follow  that  the  fleet 
for  ite  defence  should  be  proportionate  in  power  to  tliat 
gross  tonnage. 

We  have  recently  been  told  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  that,  excluding  vessels  not  registered  for  over-t*ea 
trade,  the  United  States  has  barely  a  million  tons  of  sliip- 
p:ng;  France  has  one  and  a-half  million  tons  of  shippinir: 
Germany  has  two  and  a-half  million  tons;  and  the  United 
Kingdom  has  ten  and  three-quarter  million  tons. 

Judged  by  such  a  rule.  Germany  and  the  United  Statee  are 
the  threatening  and  disturbing  Powers,  and  not  Great  Bri- 
tain. Let  them  increase  their  trading  navies  first,  and  their 
State    navies    afterwards. 

Mr.  Ellis  Barker,  writing  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  on  the  financial  position  of  Russia,  says : — 

Peace  is  Russia's  greatest  interest,  and  she  will  enter 
upon  the  coming  Hague  Conference  with  a  strong  and  ear- 
nest wisli,  if  not  with  positive  proposals,  for  an  interna- 
tional reduction  of  armaments.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman may  find  in  Russia  a  most  enthusia=tic  nnd  pinrere 
supporter. 

MR.    EDWARD  DTCEYS   VIEW. 

In  the  Empire  Review  Mr.  p:dward  l>icey,  writing 
on  foreign  affairs,  refers  to  Prince  Billow's  refu.sal 
to  discuss  the  limitation  of  armaments  at  the  Haguf. 
and  says  : — 

In  80  refusing,  the  Government  of  Berlin  not  only  jave 
proof  of  good  sense  and  common  hon«8ty.  but.  whether  in- 
tentionally or  unintentionally,  she  rendered  a  signal  serrice 
to  Great  Britain.  To  speak  the  plain  truth,  the  real  aim 
and  object  of  the  autliors  of  the  Conference  was  to  brinir 
pressure  to  bear  upon  Germany  in  order  to  compel  her. 
by  force  of  public  opinion,  to  reduce  her  standing  army 
and  to  suspend  any  augmentation  of  her  naval  forces;  and 
the  fact  tliat  this  was  so  was  patent  to  everybody  acquaint- 
ed with  the  sentiments  of  the  great  European  Powers.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  it  was  made  known  abroad  that  G«r- 
many  declined  to  discuss  the  question  of  disarmament  tiie 
Conference  forfeited   its  reason  of  being. 
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HOW  TO  WRITE   FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  Mrs.  Molksworth. 
Ill  Great  Thoughts  api^ears  a  very  interesting  inter- 
view by  the  Rev.  Isidore  Harris  with  Mrs.  Moles- 
wnrth,  so  well  knoAvn  as  the  author  of  "  The 
Cuckoo  Clock/'  "Tell  Me  a  Story,"  "The  Boys 
and  I,"  "  Herr  Baby,"  and  many  other  books  which 
have  delighted  not  only  children,  but  adults. 

THE  SECBET  OF  SUCCESS. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  Mrs.  Molesworth  was  asked, 
•'  the  secret  of  the  immense  success  you  have  had 
as  a  writer  of  stories  for  young  people?" 

■■  I  suppose  it  is  that  I  have  immense  sympathy  witli 
them.  I  have  always  heen  tlirown  a  great  deal  among  young 
peoii;c-first  with  ray  brothers  and  sisters,  and  then  with 
ray  cliildren.  My  stories  were  originally  written  for  my 
own  children,  before  I  had  any  idea  of  publishing  them." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  based  your  books  on  experience 
gained  from  the  observation  of  your  own  children  and 
grandchildren,  and  other  children  you  have  known?" 

"  Not  so  much  that  as  on  the  vivid  memories  I  retain  of 
what  I  thought  and  did  as  a  child.  I  think  that  what 
one  most  truthfully  writes  about  children  is  from  memory, 
because  you  rarely  get  to  know  from  children  themselves 
what  they  are  thinking  about.  And  tlie  reason,  I  think, 
why  many  people  cannot  write  sympathetically  about  chil- 
dren is  that  they  forget  their  own  childish  experiences." 

Mrs.  Molfsworth  admitted  that  she  was  thinking 
of  beliefs  and  ways  of  looking  at  things  rather  than 
of   actual   experiences  :- 

"  I  could  tell  you,"  she  said,  "  any  number  of  odd  ideas 
of  other  children  that  I  have  come  across — the  kind  of  thing 
that  writers  ought  to  be  continually  on  the  lookout  for  if 
they  wish  to  interest  children.  Not  that  it  is  easy  to  die- 
cover  what  children  think  and  feel,  for  tliey  are  remark- 
ably reticent.  The  fact  is,  they  are  not  able  to  describe 
what  is  passing  within  them.  It  is  often  only  years  after- 
wards, when  they  are  grown  up,  that — if  they  are  gifted 
with  a  powerful  memory— they  can  lay  bare  their  childhood 
to  others." 

THE   OHIIJ)   OF   TODAY    AND   OF   YESTERDAY. 

Mrs.  Molesworth  thinks  that  most  children  nowa- 
days are  not  particularly  fond  of  fairy  stories. 
"  Children  are  so  much  more  practical  and  matter- 
of-fact  than  they  used  to  lx>  when  1  was  a  child." 

"  I  think,"  she  went  oji,  '  that  the  children  of  the  present 
day  are  more  critical  and  lees  imaginative  than  they  were 
in  ray  childhood.  The  fact  is  there  were  far  less  story- 
books for  children  when  1  was  a  girl  than  there  are  now, 
and  the  increase  of  literature  of  this  kind  has  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  children's  minds." 

■■  An  effect  for  the  l)etter  or  the  worse?" 

'Not  for  the  better.  I  am  afraid.  When  there  were 
fewer  books,  children  read  the  same  thing*  far  more  fre- 
quently than  they  do  now,  when  now  books  succeed  one 
another  so  rapidly,  and  cost  80  much  less  than  they  used 
to.  We  used  to  read  the  same  books  over  and  over  again 
until  not  only  we  knew  them  by  heart,  but  the  characters 
had  sunk  into  our  minds  and  become  a  part  of  our  very 
selves,  so  to  speak.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  children 
•were  less  critical  in  those  days." 

Mrs.  Molesworth,  of  course,  draws  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  writing  for  children  and  writing 
about  them.  Many  books  about  children  are  cer-' 
tainly  not  for  them,  of  which  "  Misunderstood  "  is 
an  instance.  Children's  books  should  have  a  moral 
basis  rather  than  a  moral  purpose,  she  thinks. 


Asked  which  were  her  own  favourite  bocks  wiiLii 
a  child,  Mrs.  Molesworth  mentioned  some  very 
well-known  favourites :  "  The  l-'airchild  Family," 
Lamb's  "Tales  from  Shakespeare,"  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  and  Miss  Yonge's  writings,  Grimms  and 
Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  and  Kingsley's 
"Hero€'S."  She  strongly  disap[)roves  of  ghost  tales 
or  anything  gruesome  for  children,  as  many  chil- 
dren are  highly  nervous.  But  many  a  child  has 
been  made  to  feel  "creepy  "  by  Grimm. 

OUR  PARTIAL   FAILURE   IN   INDIA. 

In  Blackwood's  Maga:!nc  tor  May  appe.irs  an 
article,  "'India:  1857- 1907,"  commemorative  of 
May  loth,  1857,  and  reminding  us  that  just  fifty 
vears  have  passed  since  the  great  Mutiny.  The 
writer  considers  a  great  military  mutiny  unthinkable, 
and  says  our  relations  with  the  Indian  troops  have 
changed  very  much  for  the  Ix^tter  since  1857.  Not 
so,  however,  our  relations  with  the  other  and  far 
more  nimierous  clas.ses  of  the  population.  Evidently 
he  sees  in  the  little  learning  acquired  by  the  Indian 
jjrinces  nothing  but  a  very  dangerous  thing;  and  he 
thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that,  should  they  in  time 
be  able  to  throw  off  our  yoke  and  establish  an  "  in- 
dependent federation  of  native  states,"  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  do  so  ;  though  he  agrees  with  other 
writers  in  thinking  such  a  contingency  remote.  He 
attributes  much  mischief  to  the  habus,  whom  he 
calls  "  frothy  and  wanting  in  ballast,"  and  to  the 
Indian  press,  which,  he  says,  (M)nstantly  disseminates 
slanders  and  calumnies  about  the  English,  which 
are  readilv  believed  by  the  Indian  population. 

HAVE  WE  FAILED  IN  INDIA? 

Xot  economically  nor  socially,  he  says,  so  far  as 
the  preservation  of  life  and  i)roperty,  the  establish- 
ment of  law  and  order,  are  concerned: — 

But  if  the  failure  in  question  is  the  failure  to  make  any 
permanent  impression  on  the  country,  to  graft  any  of  the 
spirit  of  Western  ideals  on  to  an  Oriental  stock,  to  effect, 
in  «<hort,  any  real  influence  upon  the  soul  of  the  Indian 
people,  then  assuredly  we  have  failed  completely,  and 
shall  continue  to  fail  so  long  as  our  sway  over  India  lasts. 

We  shall  continue  to  fail,  because  we  cannot  get 
near  the  Indians  if  we  would,  climate  preventing  us 
from  ever  colonising  the  rountry.  Xew  men  going 
out  do  not  take  iij)  the  work  where  the  old  ones 
ieft  it,  but  must  begin  all  over  agairi.  "  It  is  nothing 
bKter  than  a  task  of  Sisyphus,  and  what  makes  it 
more  hopeless  is  the  fact  that  our  lack  of  success 
is  not  due  to  faults  of  ours,  but  to  the  inexorable 
force  of  circumstances  which  cannot  be  alteretl.'' 
We  are  no  more  an  integral  part  fif  India  in  1907 
than  we  were  in  1857: — 

We  shall  remain  for  so  long  as  we  are  able  and  strong 
enough  to  maintain  our  Empire;  but  if  in  process  of  time 
that  Empire  shall  fall,  nowhere  will  it  disappear  more 
swiftly  or  more  completely  than  in  our  Eastern  dependency, 
i\nd  leave  not  a  wrack  behind. 

"  Oh !  East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  and  nevei 
the  twain  shall  meet,"  is  the  burden  of  the  article* 
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THE   MIDDLE  CLASS  BETWEEN  THE 
MILLSTONES. 

By  H.  G.  Wells. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  takes  up  the  "bitter  cry"  of 
the  Middle  Classes,  of  which  at  late  we  have  heard 
much,  in  the  Rapid  Review  for  May.  It  is  not  a 
new  cry,  he  says,  and  to  him  "  it  seems  quite  the 
most  important  social  fact  of  this  and  the  last  cen- 
tury." 

WHAT  ABE  THE  MILLSTONES? 

What,  Mr.  Wells  asks,  are  these  millstones  which, 
like  those  of  God,  appear  to  grind  slowly  but  to 
grind  exceedingly  well?  If  we  cannot  stop  their 
grinding,  or  think  it  not  worth  while,  what  can  we 
do  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  "  slowly  impoverish- 
ing and  taxing  out  of  existence  a  class  that  was 
once  the  backbone  of  the  community"?  It  must, 
as  he  says,  be  extremely  bad  for  a  nation  to  have 
Jts  middle  mass  in  a  state  of  increasing  financial 
-'Worry  and  stress.  This  it  is  which  makes  every 
election  turn  upon  expenditure  more  evidently  than 
the  la.st.  Promises  of  reduced  taxation  make  all 
else  go  by  the  board.  The  millstones,  put  shortly, 
arc  the  tendency  to  substitute  big  organisations  for 
individual  effort  and  enterprise.  Big  is  ever)'where 
eating  up  little.  It  is  a  modern  version,  although 
Mr.  Wells  does  not  quite  put  it  thus,  of  "  to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  to  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath." 
Small  concerns  have  less  and  less  chance;  great 
concerns  more  and  more  opportunity.  All  through 
the  trades  and  professions  and  sciences  and  all 
over  the  world  the  big  eats  up  the  small,  the  new- 
enlarged  scale  replaces  the  old. 

BIG  VERSUS  LITTLE  IN  FINANCE. 

This  is  true,  even  of  finance.  In  the  Victorian 
time  "  it  was  a  pleasant  illusion  "  that  the  poor  man 
put  his  thousand  beside  the  rich  man's  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  drew  secure,  if  modest,  dividends. 
But— 

the  intelligent  reader  of  Mr.  Lawson's  "  Frenzied  Finance," 
or  of  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  of  Mr.  Hooley.  realises  this 
idyll  ia  scarcely  true  to  nature.  Through  the  seas  and  shal- 
lows of  investment  flow  great  tides  and  depressions,  on  which 
the  big  fortunes  ride  to  harbour  while  the  little  accumula- 
tione!,  capsized  and  swamped,  quiver  down  to  the  bottom.  It 
becomes  more  and  more  true  that  the  small  man  saves  his 
money  for  the  rich  man's  pocket.  Only  by  drastic  State 
intervention  is  a  certain  measure  of  safety  secured  for  insur- 
ance, and  in  America  recently  we  have  had  the  spectacle  of 
the  people's  insurance  money  used  as  a  till  by  the  rich 
flnaiiciers. 

THE    DISAPPEARANCE    OP    THE    MIDDLE    CLASSES— 

The  millstones,  Mr.  Wells  evidently  thinks,  will 
grinrl  and  grind  till  there  is  nothing  left  between 
them.  The  "  middleness  "  of  the  middle  class  will 
disappear,  but  not  the  individuals.  Moreover,  ii 
it  plays  its  cards  well,  and  is  not  blind  to  its  own 
interests.  Mr.  Wells  clearly  thinks  its  future  need 
not  be  altogether  gloomy.  The  services  rendered 
by   tthe    small   trader   must   remain,    but   the  small 


trader  must  go.  The  small  butcher,  milkman, 
baker,  carrier,  schoolmaster,  and  so  on,  are 
doomed  ;  but  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether 
the  big  purveyors  of  meat,  milk,  and  bread,  the  big 
carrying  companies,  etc.,  will  be  the  Municipalities 
and  the  State,  or  Trusts;  that  is,  whether  the  con- 
trol will  be  public  or  private.  That  is,  again, 
whether  Plutocracy  or  Socialism  shall  get  the  upper 
hand. 

—AND  THEIR  OPPORTUNITy. 
Now  here  comes  the  opportunity  of  the  middle- 
class  man.     Mr.  Wells  says:  — 

I  think,  if  he  could  sliake  himf^olf  free  from  that  impossible 
conservatism,  he  would  realise  that  his  interests  are  with  tha 
interests  of  the  intelligent  working-class  man— that  is  to  say. 
in  the  direction  of  Socialism  rather  than  in  the  direction  of 
capitalistic  competition;  that  the  best  u.se  he  can  make  of 
such  educational  and  social  advantages  as  still  remain  for 
him  is  to  become  the  willing  leader  instead  of  the  panic- 
fierce  antagonist  of  the  Socialist  movement.  His  place.  I 
hold,  is  to  forward  the  development  of  4hat  State  and  muni- 
cipal machinery  the  Socialist  foreshadows,  and  to  secure 
for  himself  and  liis  sons  and  daughters  an  adequate  position 
and  voice  in  the  administration. 

The  middle-class  man  must  become  a  salaried 
officer  instead  of  an  independent  person ;  there  is 
no  help  for  that.  But  in  the  one  case  he  will  have 
the  State  for  his  master,  in  the  other  a  "  combine 
of  millionaires.  Mr.  Wells  is  not  confident  that  the 
middle  classes  will  realise  in  time  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  their  present  attitude.  The  State,  of  which 
they  have  such  a  dread,  is  not  likely  even  to  chas- 
tise them  with  whips,  but  the  Plutocracy,  for  which 
at  present  they  are  paving  the  way,  yriW  certainly 
scourge  them  with  scorpions. 


IS  RELIGION  DISAPPEARING? 

The  Mercure  de  France,  of  April  15th  and  May 
I  St  and  15th,  has  been  conducting  an  international 
sympos'ium  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  ques- 
tion asked  is:  Are  we  "assisting"  at  a  dissolution 
or  an  evolution  of  the  religious  idea  and  religious 
feeling  ? 

Maxime  Gorki  replies : — "  If  you  mean  by  the 
religious  idea  the  idea  of  God,  that  is.  a  super- 
natural being  ruling  the  destinies  of  the  universe 
and  of  men,  that  idea.  I  believe,  is  dying  gradually 
and  ought  to  die.  Religion  separates  men.  .  .  . 
Atheism,  so  far  as  it  is  negation  of  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  per.sonal  God,  seems  to  me  de- 
sirable, becau.se  it  delivers  humanity  from  a  dan- 
gerous error.'  He  himself  would  describe  the  true 
religious  sentiment  as  the  happy  and  proud  con- 
sciousness of  a  harmonious  tie  between  man  ami 
the  universe. 

Siegfried  Wagner  does  not  believe  that  a  religion 
which  has  produced  so  many  masterpieces  in  paint- 
ing, poetry,  and  music  (Raphael,  Dante,  Bach, 
Richard  Wagner)  can  be  destroyed. 

Dr.  Max  N'ordau  says  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
bet\veen  religion  and  confessionalism.  The  former 
will  12st  as  long  as  humanity,  and  will  evolve  with 
it.     Confessionalism  does  not  evolve. 
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HOW    THE    REFERENDUM   WORKS. 

Mr.  W.  J.  lkyan"s  demand  for  the  introduction 
of  the  Referendum  and  the  Initiative  into  American 
politics  leads  Mr.  W.  Hazeltine,  in  the  North 
American  Reinew,  to  describe  the  origin  and  work- 
ing of  these  institutions  in  Switzerland.  The  pos- 
sibility of  the  Referendum  as  a  means  of  squashing 
the  Peers  adds  a  British  interest  to  the  study.  These 
devices  are  in  use  both  in  Cantonal  and  in  Federal 
affairs.     Mr.   Hazeltine  reports: — 

The  application  of  the  optional  Beferendum  to  Federal 
laws  has  l)een  used  freely  by  the  i>eople.  During  the 
twenty-one  years  following  its  introdurtion  in  1874  the  re- 
quisite number  of  voters  petitioned  for  the  Referendum 
in  the  ca*<e  of  twenty  out  of  182  laws,  to  which  it  was  held 
applicable:  that  is,  to  one  law  out  of  nine.  Of  tliei?e 
twenty,  the  people  rejected  fourteen  and  ratified  six.  It 
is  further  to  be  noted  that,  during  the  same  period,  ten 
constitutional  amendments  were  propo.sed  by  the  Assembly, 
and  liad  to  be  submitted  to  popular  vote.  Of  these,  four 
were   rejected  and  six  accepted. 

SUBJECTS   VOTED   UPON. 

The  kind  of  laws  dealt  with  in  this  way  is  sug- 
gestive. The  establishment  of  uniform  marriage 
law,  the  regulation  of  labour  in  factories,  the  grant 
of  a  subsidy  to  the  St.  Gothard  Railway,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  alcohol,  Patent  law,  compulsory  insurance  of 
workmen,  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank,  and 
a  Protective  tariff,  were  ratified.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  people  by  this  means  rejected  compulsory 
vaccination,  nationalisation  of  railways,  a  measure 
compelling  workmen  to  join  trade  unions,  a 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  matches.  As  Ix-ar- 
ing  on  our  own  education  controversy,  an  instruc- 
tive incident  may  be  quoted  from  1882  : — 

The  Assembly  passed  a  law  appointing  a  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  schoola,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Cantons  had  not  obeyed  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, which  declares  that  all  public  schools  muet  be 
such  that  children  of  all  creeds  can  attend  without  offence 
to  their  feelings.  The  Catholics  and  Orthodox  Protestants 
forthwith  riiised  a  cry  that  the  Radical  majority  of  the 
Assembly  intended  to  take  religion  away  from  the  schools. 
A  eubmission  of  the  Federal  law  to  the  people  was  de- 
manded by  the  requisite  number  of  voters,  and  the  measure 
wa«  voted  down. 

PROPORTION  OP  VOTERS. 

Speaking  of  the  proportion  of  the  citizens  who 
vote  at  the  Referendum,  Mr.  Hazeltine  states  that 
it  varies  very  much  according  to  the  character  of 
the  measure  in  question.  "Between  1869  and  1878 
jt  ran  in  Berne  all  the  way  from  81.6  per  cent,  down 
to  20.2  per  cent.": — 

Even  at  Federal  Referenda,  which  excite  a  greater  inte- 
rest, becauFi!^  an  nmeiidment  ether  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution or  of  a  Federal  law  is  concerned,  the  aver.ige  pro- 
portion of  the  voters  in  the  Confederation  who  go  to  the 
poll  is  leas  than  sixty  per  cent.,  and,  if  a  majority  of  the 
qualifiei  voters,  instead  of  a  majority  of  the  votes  ca't, 
were  required  for  ratification,  no  law  would  ever  have 
been  r;itified.  The  derlnction  drawn  by  Mr.  Lowell  from 
these  figures  is  that   iiiuUr  no   form  of  government   ran   tlie 


people  as  a  whole  really  rule;  for  the  figures  ehow  thai 
with  the  most  democratic  sysiem  ever  devised,  laws  are  i: 
fact  made  only  by  that  portion  of  the  connTmnity  wliic' 
takes  a  genuine  interest  in  public  affairs. 

It  is  objected  that  the  people  have  not  sutticien 
means  of  forming  a  serious  opinion  of  the  mea 
sures  referred  to  them.  Mr.  Hazeltine  sugge.sts  th 
expediency  of  confining  the  Referendum  to  mat 
ters  on  which  ordinary  men  can  readily  forr 
opinions,  and  not  extending  it  to  subjects  witl 
which  experts  alone  are  conversant.  A  more  seriou 
objection  is  that  the  Referendum  lowers  the  sens- 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  representative 
in  the  legislature.  Members  of  the  legislature  vot' 
for  a  measure  of  which  they  disapprove,  relying  o: 
the  p(X)ple  to  reject  it.  A  high  Swiss  authority  say 
that  the  Referenrlum  weakens  the  character  of  th 
legislator. 

DIFFERENCES   OF   OPINION. 

There' is  wide  difference  of  opinion,  both  amonj 
scholars  and  .statesmen,  ronrerning  the  \aluf^  of  th 
Referendum : — 

Some  men  extol  it  as  the  most  perfect  institution  ii 
theory  and  practice  ever  devi-sed;  while  others  decry  th 
principle",  on  the  ground  tliat  the  people  are  oonaultei 
about  matters  they  cannot  understand,  and  that,  consc 
quently,  the  actual  working  of  tlie  system  has  l)een  bad 
M.  Druz,  who  served  almost  a  score  of  years  on  the  Fe;lera 
Council,  had  at  first  a  strong:  admiration  for  the  Referen 
dum,  but,  after  long  experience  of  its  working,  he  be 
came  impresseJ  with  it-s  defects,  and  with  the  abuses  o 
which  it  i«  susceptihle.  He  complains  that  it  furnishes  : 
basis  for  demagogy,  and  encourages  the  growth  of  profes 
sional  politicians,  whose  ideas  are  systematically  netyativt 
and  who  are  continually  trying  to  instil  into  others  tli»i 
own  spirit  of  discontent.  On  the  whole,  nevertheless,  h 
concludes  that  the  F"ederal  Referendum,  not  only  in  th 
compulsory  form  applicable  to  constitutional  amendments 
hut  also  in  the  optional  form  applicable  to  Federal  lawE 
lias  done  more  good  than  harm.  .Mr.  Lowell,  who  himsel 
has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  concurs  ii 
this  opinion. 

Concerning  the  Initiative,  Mr.  Hazeltine  sums  U] 
by  saying  that  the  conception  may  be  bold  ;  Ini 
tho.se  who  have  observed  the  institution  longest  an( 
studied  it  most  carefully  pronounce  it  unlikely  t< 
b-  of  any  great  use  to  mankind.  ?:ven  in  the  grea 
democratic  Canton  of  Zurich  the  Initiative  has  le( 
to  the  enactment  of  onl\  three  laws  in  twenty-fou 
years,  and  every  one  nf  the  three  was  of  doubtfu 
value. 


THE    ROUMANIAN    PEASANT    REVOLT. 

Irs  Cau.sks  and  Character. 
The  Roimianian  peasant  revolt  has  been  sup 
pressed  with  a  heavy  hand,  but  the  outbreak  ha; 
called  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  unsatisfac 
tory  social  conditions  that  were  the  cause  of  th< 
rising.  These  are  .set  forth  in  some  detail  in  ar 
interesting  article  by  M.  Jacques  Dorobantz,  in  tht 
Mnv  number  of  Qncs'inns  'Diplomaiiqucs  et  Colonial cs 
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ii\  which  he  describes  the  social  and  agrarian  condi- 
ti'  n  of  the  Roumanian  peasantry. 

THE  CRY  FOR  LAND  AND  HEADS. 

1  he  Roumanians,  he  says,  are  considered  to  be 
of  a  happy  disposition,  forgetting  quickly  the  evils 
which  befall  them;  but  he  thinks  the  storm  which 
broke  out  in  March  of  the  present  year  will  leave 
a  lasting  impression,  since  it  meant  the  devastation 
of  the  whole  country.  Beginning  in  an  agitation  in 
the  district  of  Jassy,  the  whole  of  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Moldavia  soon  blazed  up,  and  the  rising 
quickly  spread  to  Wallachia.  In  Moldavia  the  cry 
was  for  land,  but  in  Wallachia  the  cry  was  for 
heads,  and  horrible  atrocities  were  committed. 
Among  the  fugitives  from  Moldaria  the  largest  num- 
ber were  Jews ;  yet  no  one  who  has  lived  in 
Roumania  can  say  that  the  Roumanians  are  ani- 
mated by  religious  passions.  The  property  of  both 
Christians  and  Jews  was  pillaged  indiscriminately. 
The  troubles  are  due,  M.  Dorobantz  says,  rather  to 
thf  constitution  of  society  in  Roumania  than  to  the 
distribution  of  rural  property.  Miserable  as  is  the 
condition  of  the  Roumanian  peasant,  it  would  be  diffi- 
culc  to  name  a  State  where  legislation  has  done 
more  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  its  peasantry ;  but  this, 
remarks  the  writer,  is  only  a  proof  that  legislation 
alone  cannot  solve  social  problems. 

PEASANT   PROPRIETORS    AND    ABSENTEE  lyANDLORDS. 

The  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietar)'  was  begun 
in  1864.  At  the  present  moment  the  lands  expro- 
.priated  from  the  nobles  and  those  granted  by  the 
State  represent  40  per  cent,  of  the  cultivable  area 
of  the  country,  and  are  divided  among  900,000 
families  representing  five  million  persons.  The  sys- 
tem begun  so  auspiciously  does  not  seem  to  have 
worked  well  in  the  end.  As  the  lands  conceded 
were  declared  inalienable,  the  small  industrious 
peasant,  for  instance,  has  been  prevented  from  ex- 
tending his  domain  by  the  purchase  of  that  of  his 
indolent  neighbour.  Another  serious  cause  of 
trouble  has  been  the  failure  of  the  large  private 
owners  to  realise  that  the  possession  of  extensive 
lands  imposes  on  them  the  duty  of  residing  on  their 
property  in  close  personal  contact  with  the  people 
who  cultivate  it,  and  in  such  a  matter  the  law  is 
powerless  to  remedy  the  evil.  A  third  cause  is  the 
Jews,  who  are  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  in 
Moldavia.  They  arrive  in  great  bands  from 
Galicia  and  Russia,  and  settle  wherever  they  note 
lack  of  initiative  and  enterprise  in  the  people.  In 
this  manner  two  classes  of  Jews  have  been  formed 
spontaneously.  The  first,  the  small  tradesmen  of 
thf  villages,  who  sell  on  credit  to  the  peasant,  lend 
!  money,  and  generally  make  themselves  indispen- 
<■.  This  class,  we  are  told,  is  far  from  being 
fl^iested.  It  is  a  different  matter  with  the  capitalist 
J'w.  who  relieves  the  large  proprietor  of  all  care 
worry  by  hiring  his  lands,  and  at  a  higher  rate 
1    would    be  possible  by   direct  exploitation  of 


them  by  the  owner.  The  capitalist  Jew  it  is  who 
has  been  a  veritable  scourge  to  the  peasants  by 
creating  great  trusts. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  MOLDAVIAN    PEASANTRY. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  explosion  the  writer  lays 
great  stress  on  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  coun- 
try, which  he  describes  as  being  as  bad  as  the  laws 
are  reasonable.  The  Moldavian,  he  says,  is  lazy 
and  unintelligent.  Though  he  might  have  enough  to 
suffice  for  his  needs,  hie  contracts  debts  in  the  win- 
ter, and  when  the  agricultural  season  comes  round 
again,  he  sublets  part  of  his  land,  and  oftener  than 
not  has  to  submit  to  hard  terms  with  the  Jewish 
farmer  whose  debtor  he  has  already  become,  and 
hence  the  mischievous  labour  contracts.  On  this 
method  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  day's-  wages 
of  the  Moldavian  peasant  this  year  did  not  exceed 
fivepence,  and  in  addition  to  the  low  wages  the 
peasant  has  had  no  redress  against  the  injustice  and 
fraud  of  the  contracts. 

Ver)'  different  is  the  situation  in  Wallachia. 
There  the  Jews  and  the  agricultural  trusts  aro 
almost  unknown,  and  the  land  is  exploited  on  a 
system  resembling  the  French  metayage.  In  some 
cases  the  division  of  profits  is  on  the  basis  of  two 
parts  for  the  metayer  and  one  for  the  master,  with 
the  result  that  a  rich  peasant  is  not  rare  in  Wal- 
lachia, and  there  is  the  embryo  of  a  rural  middle 
class.  But  here  again  the  habits  of  the  people  an- 
unfavourable  to  the  best  social  effects  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

THE  "INTELLECTUALS"  ANT)  THE  CLERGY. 

It  is  often  asserted  there  is  no  middle  class  in 
Rouniania.  The  writer  says  this  is  a  mistake.  There 
is  a  middle  class — in  a  deplorable  condition.  The 
spendthrift  habits  of  the  i^eople  have  allowed  the 
monopoly  of  the  small  industries,  etc.,  to  go  to  Jews 
and  foreigners,  but  there  is  a  formidable  number  of 
professional  and  official  people,  and  these  ''  intel- 
lectuals"  not  unnaturally  think  that  Roumanian 
society  needs  reconstruction.  But  how  is  it  to  be 
brought  about  in  a  country  where  85  per  cent,  of 
the  population  belong  to  the  peasant  class?  Here, 
the  writer  aptly  says,  are  all  the  causes  which  deter- 
mined the  Russian  revolution,  only  with  this  differ- 
ence that,  in  Roumania  the  political  in.stitutions  are 
quite  secondary  in  imporcance  compared  with  ihe 
social  constitution  of  the  country. 

The  most  liberal  programme,  he  concludes,  will 
not  bring  peace  without  moral  reform.  There  is 
little  of  the  spirit  of  religion  in  Roumania,  and  this 
is  partly  the  fault  of  the  orthodox  clergy.  The  least 
that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  have  con- 
tributed to  the  disorganisation  of  the  family  by  the 
facilities  which  they  accord  to  divorce,  and  that 
they  have  failed  to  inculcate  among  the  lower  mem 
bers  of  the  Church,  the  popes  of  the  villag<  s,  a 
«;ense  of  their  moral  responsibility. 
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A    FAMOUS    MODEL. 

Antonio  Corsi. 

In    the    June    issue    of   the  American  Magazine 
Elizabeth   Irwin   has   an  article  on   Antonio   Corsi, 
the  most  famous  model  in  the  world. 
HIS   UBIQUITOUSNEfiS. 

No  public  building  is  complete,  says  the  writer, 
without  at  least  a  dozen  figures  of  Corsi  painted 
upon  its  walls.  The  Boston  Library  presents  him 
.st'venty  times  to  the  public  gaze;  the  New^  Amster- 
dam Theatre  of  New  York  boasts  fifteen  such  repe- 
titions, and  his  form  appears  many  times  within  and 
without  the  new  Hall  of  Records.  In  the  studios 
of  art  students  of  three  countries  we  find  sketches 
of  Corsi— Corsi  as  an  Indian,  Corsi  as  the  dying 
Christ,  Corsi  as  Mephistopheles,  etc.  He  has  been 
used  time  after  time  by  such  artists  as  Lord 
Leighton,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  Sir  Alma  Tadema, 
Sir  Edwin  Abbey,  and  many  more.  Even  stained- 
glass  windows,  or  illustrations,  or  advertisements  are 
iifit  beneath  him. 

HIS    WIDE    RANGE    OF    ACTIVITIES. 

Personally  Mr.  Corsi  is  very  agreeable.  He  has 
a  way  of  "  getting  connected  with  people  "  which 
makes  him  not  only  a  good  model  but  a  genuine 
inspiration  to  the  artist.  Twenty-seven  years  ago 
Mr.  Felix  Moscheles  discovered  him  with  a  band 
of  wandering  minstrels  at  Dover,  the  other  members 
of  the  party  being  his  father  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  His  father  had  been  the  |>ersonal  servant 
of  Garibaldi.  Antonio  travelled  with  Mr.  Mo.scheles 
through  P>ance,  Germany,  Spain  and  Egy])t.  He 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  model  at  Paris,  London, 
Dublin,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  obtained  per- 
Mianent  engagements  in  these  centres  for  a  certain 
number  of  weeks  every  year.  He  got  into  touch 
with  royal  artists,  and  was  again  discovered  by  Mr. 
Sargent,  who  used  him  in  his  work  for  the  Boston 
Library.  For  the  painting  of  "  Hosea,"  Corsi 
boasts  that  he  .stood  three  hours  and  twenty 
minutes   without   moving. 

For  fourteen  weeks  Corsi  pc)sed  every  day  for 
Sir  Edwin  Abl>ey,  and  he  appears  in  fifty-eight 
figures  in  the  "Holy  Grail  "  series.  He  posed  for 
Watts's  "  Sir  Galahad,"  and  many  more  well-known 
pictures  which  time  and  space  fail  to  enumerate. 

THE   MODEL   INSPIRING    THE    ARTIST. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  the  view  he  takes  of  his 
profession.      The   writer   says  : — 

His  devotion  to  his  work  is  akin  to  tlie  artist's  passion 
for  his  vision,  and  liis  ambition  for  perfection  is  notiiioK 
Bliort  of  genius.  Tlie  fl^ure  lie  poses  for  he  iinpersonafea, 
iind  the  atmosphere  he  must  lend  he  creates.  80  con- 
tagious is  lifs  inspiration  that  tlie  jcreat  Burne-Jones  used 
to  let  him  take  his  own  poses  in  many  cases. 

Draperies,  says  (_'orsi,  must  be  manipulated  by 
the  figure  wearing  them.  People  look  at  a  picture, 
and  speak  of  the  colour  and  the  genius  of  the 
artist,  and  praise  even  the  man  who  made  the  can- 
vas, but  rarely  mention  the  poor  model  who  suf- 
fered so  much  for  its  creation. 


FOR    THE    RECORDING    ANGEL. 

Chapters  from  Jack  London's  Autobiography 
In  recent  numbers  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Mr.  Jac 
London  prints  chapters  of  "  an  autobiographical  nai 
rative,"  describing  his  life  in  the  underworld, 
leave  judgment  upon  its  facts  to  the  only  fit  perso 
to  give  it,  the  Recording  Angel,  and  procee<i  t 
summarise  his  narrative. 

EXPLOITED   BY   CAPITALISTS. 

He  was  born  of  the  working  class,  but  when  h 
realised  what  was  the  lot  of  that  class,  straightwa 
determined  to  climb  out  of  it.  Living  on  a  ranc 
in  California,  hoAvever,  this  was  not  easy.  At  te 
vears  of  age  he  became  a  newsboy  in  a  city,  ani 
made  uj)  his  mind  that  the  business  ladder  was  thi 
one  by  which  he  must  climb,  and  he  had  visions  o 
becoming  "  a  Vjald-headed  and  successful  merchan 
prince." 

At  sixteen  he  had  earned  the  title  of  "  prince  ' 
— -'the  Prince  of  the  Oyster  Pirates,"  a^name  givei 
him  bv  a  gang  of  cut-throats  and  thieves,  for  h 
owned  a  boat  and  a  complete  oy.ster-])irating  outfit 
He  had  now  begun  to  exploit  fellow-creaiures,  an< 
was,  in  fact,  on  a  minute  scale  a  capitalist.  How 
ever,  thieves  were  set  to  catch  a  thief,  and  caugh 
him;  and  Mr.  Jack  London  in  his  turn  was  ex 
j)loited  by  capitalists  : — 

I  had  the  muscle,  and  they  made  money  out  of  it  whil 
I  made  but  a  very  indifferent  living  out  of  it.  I  was  t 
sailor  before  the  mast,  a  lonj^shoreman,  a  roustabout; 
worked  in  canneries,  and  factories,  and  laundries;  I  mowei 
lawns,  and  cleaned  carpets,  and  washed  window?.  Ani 
1  never  got  the  full  product  of  my  toil.  I  looked  at  th' 
daughter  of  the  cannery  owner,  in  her  carriage,  and  kne> 
that  it  was  my  muscle,  in  part,  tliat  helped  drag  along  tlia 
carriage  on  it«  rubl>er  tires.  I  looked  at  tiie  son  of  tb 
factory  owner,  going  to  college,  and  knew  tliat  it  was  m; 
muscle  that  heliied,  in  part,  to  pay  for  the  wine  and  good 
fellowship  he  enjoyed. 

HE  BECOMES   A    TRAMP. 

This  he  did  not  resent.  He  was  fond  of  work 
and  meant' to  work  harder  and  harder  and  beconii 
a  pillar  of  society.  Tht-n  he  found  an  employe 
even  more  willing  that  he  slu)uld  work  than  ua 
Mr.  London  him.self.  Mr.  London  displaced  tw< 
men  and  put  fifty  dollars  a  month  into  the  em 
])loyer's  .pocket.  But  too  niiirh  work  sirk""-^' 
him  : — 

I  did  not  wish  ever  to  see  work  again.  I  fled  from  wmfk 
I  l)ccame  a  tramp,  Itegging  my  way  from  door  to  door,  wan 
dering  over  the  T'nited  State.*,  and  sweating  bloody  swim* 
in   slums  and  prisons. 

TRAMP   DAYS   A,S  TRAINING   P(JB  STORY-WRITI.N  . 

Mr.  London,  who  in  his  narrative  jumps  back 
war<ls  and  forwards  \\\  a  rather  confusing  way,  say; 
that  he  lielieves  nuich  of  his  success  as  a  story 
writer  is  due  to  the  hard  training  he  receivc^d  ii 
his  tramp-days.  On  his  ability  to  tell  a  good  story 
and  one  that  will  appeal  to  his  victim,  depends  th< 
success  of  the  beggar.  And  here  arises  the  grea 
difficulty  : — 

In  the  instant  that  he  is  sizing  up  the  victim  he  rauat  be 
gin   his  story.     Not   a  minute   is  allowed   for  preparatioa, 
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JLs  in  a  liglitniiis  flash  he  mn?t  divine  the  nature  of  tlie 
•victim  and  conceive  a  tale  that  will  liit  home.  The  cuc- 
-cessful  hobo  must  be  an  artist.  ...  In  order  to  get  the 
food  whereby  I  lived,  I  was  compelled  to  tell  tales  that 
rang  true.  At  the  back  door,  out  of  inexorable  neces8it.v. 
is  developed  the  oonvincingne«s  and  .sincerity  laid  down  by 
all  authorities  on  the  art  of  the  short  story. 

THE  LAST  RESORT  OF  THE  HUNGRY  TRAMP. 

The  last  n-sort  of  the  hungry  trani]),  and  the 
surest  are  the  very  poor : — 

The  very  poor  can  always  be  dei>ended  upon.    They  never 

'turn  away  the  luingry.  Time  and  again,  all  over  the 
United  States,  have  I  lieen  refused  food  at  the  big  liouse 
on  the  hill;  and  always  have  I  received  food  from  the  little 
ehack  down  by  the  creek  or  marsh,  with  its  broken  windows 

-fituflfed  with  rags  and  its  tired-faced  mother  broken  with 
labour.  .  .  .  the  poor  alone  are  the  charitable.  They 
neither  give  nor  withhold  from  tlieir  excess.    They  have  no 

excess.  A  bone  to  tihe  dog  is  not  charity.  Charity  is  the 
bone  shared  with   the  dog  when  you   are  just  as  hungry  as 

-the  dog. 

THE   QUEST  OF   FOOD  :     VARIOUS  EXPERIENCES. 

There  was  a  prosperous  man,  eating  a  big  meat 
ipie  in  a  comfortable  dining-room,  from  whom  the 
writer  begged  food.  He  received  pointed  remarks 
about  the  idle  and  dissohite,  but  no  food.  Then 
there  were  the  police  in  Winnipeg,  whom  he  gulle<l 
h\  a  wonderful  story  of  his  adventures  on  a  ship. 
He  took  them  for  landlubbers,  and  so  they  were; 
but  they  unfortunately  produced  a  man  in  whose 
eyes  the  wretched  tramp  "  saw  the  unmistakable 
•sun-wash  of  the  sea."  Only  infinite  tact  and  the 
•devil's  own  luck  saved  him.  At  last  the  old  salt 
told  the  police  that  the  tramp  was  what  he  repre- 
sented himself  to  be,  and  he  obtained  a  night's 
lodging  and  a  brealcfast.  Then  there  was  the 
heroine  of  this  fragment  of  autobiography,  a  name- 
less woman  in  Reno,  at  whose  door  the  Avriter 
knocked  : — 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  her  kindly  face  I  took  my  cue.  I 
became  a  sweet,  innocent,  unfortunate  lad.  I  couldn't 
43peak.  I  opened  my  mouth  and  closed  it  again.  Never  in 
jny  life  before  had  I  asked  anyone  for  food.  My  embarrass- 
ment was  painful,  extreme,  I  was  ashamed.  I.  who  looked 
upon  begging  as  a  delightful  whimsicality,  thumbed  my- 
self over  into  a  true  son  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  burdened  with  all 
her  bourgeois  morality.  .  .  .  And  into  my  face  I  strove 
to  throw  all  the  wan  wistfulnese  of  famished  and  ingenious 
youth   unused   to   mendicancy. 

The  good  woman  fell  into  the  trap.  A  pitiful 
tale  was  unfolded  to  her  by  the  shrinking,  abashed 
youth  while  .she  boiled  eggs,  warmed  up  biscuits, 
fried  bacon,  and  then  boiled  more  eggs,  lest  the 
half-dozen  alreadv  provided  should  not  have  been 
enough.  Every  touch  told,  for  the  good  soul  made 
up  a  bountiful  lunch  for  the  tramp  to  carry  away, 


and  further  bulged  out  his  pockets  with  three  pairs 
of  thick  red  woollen  .socks,  clean  handkerchiefs,  and 
other  things  which  he  has  since  forgotten. 

HE  RETURNS  TO  HIS  CLASS. 
At  eighteen  he  was  now  below  the  point  at  whirh 
he  had  started — ''  down  in  the  rt'liar  of  society, 
down  in  the  subterranean  depths  of  mi.sery,  about 
which  it  is  neither  nice  nor  proper  to  speak." 
Afttr  this  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Mr.  Lon- 
don di.scovered  that  brain  was  a  commodity  as  well 
as  muscle,  and  that  the  brain-.seller  of  fifty  or  sixty 
was  fetching  higher  prices  than  ever,  while  the 
nuiscle-seller  of  forty-five  or  fifty  was  "too  old" 
and  worthless,  Xor  is  it  surprising  that  he  should 
have  become  a  Socialist : — 

I  went  back  to  the  working  class,  in  whicli  I  had  l)een 
born  and  v/here  I  belonged.  I  care  no  longer  to  climb.  The 
limposing  edifice  of  society  above  my  head  holds  no  de- 
liglita  for  me.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  that 
intere<«ts  me.  There  I  am  content  to  labour,  crowbar  in 
Land,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  intellectuals,  idealists,  and 
class-conscious  workingmen,  getting  a  solid  pry  now  and 
again   and  setting  the   whole  edifice  rocking. 

RAILWAY   ACCIDENTS    IN    AMERICA. 

The  danger  of  railway  travelling  in  America  as 
compared  with  England  is  set  forth  in  a  striking 
manner  in  an  article  which  Mr.  V.  H.  Di.xon  con- 
tributes-to  the  Ailaniic  Monthlx  for  May.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  comparison  between  the 
number  of  persons  killed  and  injured  during  the 
year  1903  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  L'nited 
Kingdom :  — 

l'nited  United 

Kingdom.        States. 
TBAIN  ACCIDENTS  TO  PASSENGEKS: 

Killed  per  million  train  miles  O.O6  ...        0.18 

Injure  I  per  million  train  miles 2.0  ...        4.7 

Killed  per  million  carried 0.02  ...        0.25 

Injured  per  million  carried  0.6  ...        6.7 

ACCIDENTS  TO   EMPLOYES: 

Killed  per  million  train  miles  0.18  ...  2.02 

Injured  per  million  train  miles  4.1  ...  24.6 

Killed  per  thousand  employed  0.9  ...  8.0 

Injured  per  thousand  employed  2D.6  ...  97.0 

.\s  the  writer  say.s,  these  averages  do  not  account 
for  all  variations  in  conditions  in  the  two  coimtries, 
but,  he  thinks,  they  establish  beyond  dispute  the 
greater  safety  of  English  travel.  What  .-Vmerica 
needs,  he  urges,  is  a  federal  board  of  inspection 
whose  recommendations  could  be  adopted  by  the 
railways.  Shiftless  methods,  which  endanger  life 
and  property,  would,  he  thinks,  surely  not  persist 
long  in  the   light  of  merciless  publicity. 


Review  of  Rerieirf,  l/S/OT. 
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THE  AMERICAN    REVIEW   OF   REVIEWS 

Tiie  extraordinary  progress  and  prospects  of  the 
Dominion  of  (.'anadu  form  a  prominent  feature  in 
tlio  June  number.  The  Hudson  Bay  route,  wliich 
hlioiteiis  the  distance  between  the  West  and  Liverpool 
by  two  thousand  miles,  is  expounded  by  Miss  Agnes 
Laui  in  a  paper  previously  noticed.  Mr.  J.  W.  Dafoe 
de>cribes  the  resources  and  possibilities  of  Western 
Canada.  In  1868  there  was  no  Winnipeg.  It  has  now 
ii  ptrpulation  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand, 
and  will  doubtless  alwayts  be  to  Western  Canada  wliat 
Chicago  is  to  the  Western  States.  The  ix>puJation  of 
Weytern  Canada  is  now  nearly  a  million,  and  is  doub- 
ling every  five  years.  What  pi-oraise  to  be  great  cities 
are  springing  up  in  Etlmonton  and  Calgary.  In  1878 
there  were  sixty-four  miles  of  railway  track.  There 
are  now  nearly  seven  thousand  miles  open,  and  rails 
are  being  laid  down  with  ever-increasing  rapidity. 
The  vast  growth  in  population  is  due  to  Clifford 
Sifton,  who  in  1896  became  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Ho  boomed  the  W^est,  and  found  his  first  resix>nse 
among  the  Americans.  In  ten  years  more  than  a 
(|uarter  of  a  million  Americans  crossed  the  border 
to  .settle  in  Western  Canada.  This  advertised  the 
country,  and  then  came  a  still  greater  inflow  from  the 
British  Lsles,  which  in  ten  years  numbered  more  than 
three  Imndred  thousand  emigrants.  Close  on  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  immigrants  have  also  come  from  other 
countries.  Last  year,  of  the  applicants  for  homesteads 
27  per  cent,  were  Canadians.  29  per  cent.  Americans, 
20  per  cent,  from  the  British  Isles,  and  24  per  cent. 
from  18  other  nationalities.  The  non-English  resi- 
dents are  rapidly  Anglicising.  There  are  40  millicn 
acres  still  open  to  homesteading  on  exceptionally  gene- 
rous conditions.  The  avorage  yield  of  bushels  per  acre 
is  19.73.  The  spread  of  civilisation  is  so  rajyid  that 
the  newcomer  fix>m  old  lands  will  not  find  himself  out 
off,  even  for  a  limited  perio<l,  from  the  advantages  of 
twentietli  century  civilisation. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Nicolas  describes  the  mineral  indusitry  of 
(annda  in  similar  optimistic  terms.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  tin,  every  mineral  of  economic  importance  is 
mined  in  Canada.  Though  not  yet  producing  much 
gold.  Canada  may  yet  become  one  of  tne  world's  large 
producers.  The  extraordinary  output  at  Cobalt  is  de- 
scribed. The  native  silver  stood  out  boldly  in  your 
walls  of  the  mine.  Great  deposit^  of  chopper  have  been 
found,  and  Canada  contains  almosl  the  sole  source  of 
the  nickel  supply.  There  are  untold  riches  in  coal. 
Alberta  alone  i)romising  to  yield  ir->0  billion  tons. 
Canada  has  en()Ugli  roal  and  to  spare  to  supply  the 
\vant>  of  both  hemispheres.  There  are  also  vast  de- 
jMisits  of  iron  ore. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Harger,  in  a  paper  on  the  recent  panic 
in  New  York,  says  that  the  Middle  We,st  looks  on 
Wall  Street  to-day  exactly  as  its  look;;  on  Monte  Carlo. 
;is  a  resort  of  gamblers  whose  stakes  are  railways  and 
trust  securities  instead  of  ivoi-y  counters.  Tlie  Wall 
Street  flurry,  the  farmers  sav.  will  not  cause  less 
wheat  to  grow,  or  oil  to  flow,  or  mintv^  to  yield— which 
i-  n  very  .satisfactorv  development  of  Western  wiMlom. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

Beside    Mark    Twain's    extracts    from    his    daughter 

!;.;i!^x'^   M.vjraplty  of  liini.   Mf.   Tlazfltino's  study  or  the 


Swiss  Initiative  and  Refcfrendum,  and  the  London 
Correspondent's  estimate  of  King  Edward,  there  is 
not  much  of  special  interest  in  the  mid-May  number. 
Mr.  W.  V.  Kowe  discusses  national  tentlencies  as 
bearing  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit<Ki  States.  He 
insists  that  even  the  sovereignty  of  the  local  State 
must  be  sacrificed  t<j  the  happiness  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  Bishop  Doane  challenges  Professor  Briggs's 
statement  that  all  attempts  to  explain  "the  Rock"  in 
any  other  way  except  as  referring  to  Peter  have- 
ij^iiominiously  "failed.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  repeats 
his  criticism  of  the  motives  on  which  Socialism  re!  ■ 
in  economic  conduct.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conaiit  insi-- 
that  the  duty  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba  'is  to  d.> 
there  the  creative  work  done  by  Lord  Cromer  in 
Egypt.  The  one  hope  of  the  Philippines  is,  according. 
to  L.  L.  Seaman,  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour! 
Its  exclusion  will  do  "  inestimable  damage."  By  mix- 
ing with  the  Filipinos,  the  Chinese  immigrants  pro- 
duce a  half-breed  much  superior  to  the  Eurasian,  the 
Japanese,  Hindu  or  Bornean.  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson 
sketches  the  life  of  the  artist  Haydon,  and  finds  the 
■■  hard  sad  moral  that  no  amount  of  enthusiasm,  no 
amount  of  isedulous  or  strenuous  practice,  oan  evn 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  a  certiain  instinctive  knack 
of  presentment."  For  want  of  this  tlie  genius  of  Hay- 
don failed.  Dr.  H.  D.  Chapin  discusses  milk  as  foo<l 
and  mentions  that  ice-cooling  is  a  more  satisfactc 
means  of  preventing  dissemination  of  noxious  gei  n 
than  boiling  or  Pasteurisation. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINB. 

Scrihner's  Magazine  has  no  article  of  great  inipm 
tance.  It  contains,  however,  one  of  the  numero' 
mountaineering  stories  with  extraordinarily  imii 
sible  illustrations,  which  seem  the  fashion  this  moiit 
There  is  a  pai"ticularly  interosting  ornithological 
article  on  "Tlie  American  Osprey  as  a  Guest,"  with 
remarkable  photographs  of  the  osprey  on  the  wing, 
spreading  its  wings,  watching  an  enemy,  tearing  fish 
to  i)ieees,  and  in  other  ix)sitions.  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  writing  upon  the  origin  of  certain 
Americaiiismis,  says,  that  so  far  from  American-Eng- 
lish being  vulgar  and  degenerate,  it  is  really  a  more 
direct  descendant  of  Chaucerian  and  Shakespearean 
English  than  the  English  of  modern  England.  "I 
guess"  has  the  sanction  of  Chaucer.  Shakespeare, 
Gray,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and  Carlyle.  Many 
Americanisms  are  simply  du«'  to  the  fact  that  the 
men  who  brought  Shakespeare's  and  Milton's  English 
to  the  New  World  retained  phrases  and  words  which 
have  since  become  obsolete  in  England.  The  third  of 
Mr.  Barrett  Wendell's  articles,  "Impressions  of  ( 
temporary  France,"  is  devoted  to  a  sympathetic, 
rather  wordy,  discussion  of  the  Frencli  temperameiir. 
He  comments  on  the  fact  that,  though  the  French  are 
most  cordially  disposed  and  a  certain  degree  of  friend- 
ship with  tliem  is  reached  almost  at  once — much 
sooner  than  with  the  Flnglish  pfH)ple — yet  beyond  this 
point  they  are  personally  intensely  reticent— as  per- 
sonally reticent  as  they  are  intellectually  candid. 
Other  traits  on  which  he  comments  are  the  French 
passion  for  philosophy  and  system,  and  the  deep  sii  i- 
.,.>..,....    wliioh    midfrlio^   the  Fi'eiirli   eh;ir;u'tor. 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

There  are  .^overal  striking  articles  in  tlie  June 
number.  Mr.  Alexander's  "  Decadence  of  the  Middle 
Cla.sse>s,"'  and  Mr.  Baugh's  "  French  Canada."  have 
been  noticed  elsewhere.  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  re- 
inforces his  plea  for  the  eastward  extension  of 
German  Empire  and  influence.  Mr.  J.  B.  Micldleton 
pleads  for  the  establishment  of  a  single  tax  colony  in 
this  country,  as  a  British  parallel  to  the  siingle  tax 
«3ajeriment  at  Fairhope,  Alabama.  W.  O.  Mackenzie 
takes  ocoasion,  from  the  bi-centenary  of  the  Act  of 
Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  to  press  tlie 
plea  for  Scottish  Home  Kulo.  Mr.  .J.  Halford  urges 
the  establisliment  of  00-operative  banks  under  the 
head  of  the  capitalisation  of  honesty<  Mr.  John 
Haddon  asks,  "Why  do  we  die  prematurely .P"  and 
reports  niarvelloiis  cures  of  disease,  including  one  of 
an  eleven-years'  paralytic  patient  through  the  adop- 
tion of  vegetarian  diet.  Miss  Helen  Eraser  takes  up 
the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  women's  franchise.  Tliere 
are  two  interesting  biographical  sketches — William 
Cobbett  and  Linn.neus. 


THE    CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

As  befits  its  title  and  the  month  in  which  the  Hague 
Conference  meets,  the  Contemporary  Beriew  is  chiefly 
occupied  ^ith  international  questions.  Several  of  its 
articles  have  been  noticed  under  separate  headings, 
and  togethei-  form  a,  valuable  contribution  to  tne 
solution  of  the   international   problem. 

TO    WHOM    BRITISH    WEALTH    BELONGS. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Chiozza-Money,  M.P.,  in  replying  to  Mr. 
Quail's  paper  on  the  investments  of  the  masses,  pre- 
sents the  following  estimates:  — 
The  total  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  being:  £11,500,000,000 

5,000,000  people  possess  10,900,000,000 

And  39,000,000  people  possess     600,000.000 

About  95  per  tent,  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  I'nited 
Kingdom  is  owned  by  about  one-ninth  of  its  population. 

Mr.  Money  adds  :  — 

This  small  group  of  people  exercises  the  effective  govern- 
ment of  the  nation  by  its  control  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion. The  "  Government "  at  Westminster  is  impotent 
because,  like  the  mass  of  our  people,  it  has  little  or  no 
property. 

THE  REVOLUTION  RHETORICAL. 

Mr.  Laurence  Jerrold  gives  an  amusing  sketch  of 
the  present  situation  in  France  under  the  title  of 
"French  Strikes  and  Alarums."  The  rhetoric  used 
in  press  and  platform  is  terrific.  He  wonders  how, 
when  the  social  revolution  does  come,  France  will 
lind  words  in  which  to  write  about  it.  All  her 
strongest  are  already  used  up.     He  proceeds:  — 

Never  did  such  a  pother  on  the  surface  disturb  so  little  the 
still  waters  beneath;  never  have  strikes  and  alarums  made 
80  much  nois'e  in  a  nation  and  so  little  ruffled  the  real 
national  life.  France,  Frenchmen  tell  us,  is  riddled  with 
anarchy;  it  is  the  most  strongly  organised  country,  from 
the  head  downwards,  in  the  world.  What  counts  even  more 
than  the  organism  of  Government  is  the  instinct  of  the 
people. 

THE  DIVINITY   OP   CHRIST  RESTATED. 

Dr.  Hastings  Rashdall  subjects  the  alleged  imina- 
nence  of  God,  which  is  a  catchword  of  the  New 
Theology,  to  serious  criticism,  as  a  dangerous  and 
misleading  phrase.  He  objects  to  anyone  saying  that 
the  human  Jesus  was  a  part  of  God,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds : — • 

Surely  it  is  enough  to  say  that  while  all  humanity  reveals 
in  its  measure  and  degree  the  character  of  God  by  the  con- 
science  which    recognises    an    ideal    if   not   by   the   response 


which  it  makes  to  that  ideal,  humanity  nt  its  hifrhest  is  the 
fullest  revelation  of  God  that  the  human  mind  can  under- 
stand. If  humanity,  in  iln  moral  and  relijrlous  aspect,  at- 
tained its  highest  level  in  the  historical  Christ,  w©  may 
recogniso  that,  in  a  fuller  and  completer  sense  than  any 
other,  Christ  was  the  incarnation  of  God. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Orage  laments  tlie  failure  of  tl-e  arts  and 
crafts  movement  to  remain  true  to  its  initial  socio- 
logical interests.  He  advises  that  fraftsnien  of  every 
variety  should  press  for  the  restoration  of  the  Guild 
system.  Mr.  Thomas  Hodgins  objects  to  the  H-?me 
Government  siding  with  French  and  American 
Governments  against  its  own  Newfoundland  in  respect 
of  tlie  fishery  eoncAssions.  Mr.  R.  A.  Scott-Janies 
writes  on  the  democracy  of  letters,  which  displays 
itself  in  a  chaotic  freedom  of  authorship.  The  scien- 
tific and  pKwitive  spirit  has  developed  the  habit  of 
analysis,  and  made  the  age  and  the  writers  of  the 
age  self-conscious.  The  .standard  has  become  personal, 
and  possibly  caprioiou.s.  In  a  historical  paper  Mr.  G. 
G.  Ooulton  shows  that  the  media-val  clergymen  pos- 
sessed an  almost  unlimited  power  in  hi^  parish,  greater 
than  belongs  to  the  priest  in  Ireland  to-day. 


THE  ALBANY  REVIEW. 

Besid<vs     articles     mentioned     elseivhere,     the    June 
number  has  mucjli  in  it  of  various  interest. 
THE  FUTURE  OF  FRENCH  LABOUR. 

Octave  Festy  traces  the  progress  of  the  Labour 
movement  in  France.  Since  1879  dominated  by  the 
Socialists,  in  189.5  the  Tradt"  Unions  broke  loose 
from  this  political  domination  and  formed  the 
General  Confederation  of  Labour.  This  Confedera- 
tion passed  under  the  control  of  t!ie  revolutionary 
Unionists,  who  declared  for  anti-1'arliamentarianisni, 
anti-stateism,  anti-militarisnij  anti-patriotism.  From 
their  excesses  has  come  a  ruction,  headed  by  the 
Reformists,  and  trades  unions  are  henceforth  free 
to  work  through  such  political  associations  or  parties 
as  they  please.  The  writer  derives  an  impression 
that,  in  a  more  or  less  distant  future,  the  refonnist 
unions  and  federations  which  unite  the  tendenoies 
and  methods  of  English  trade  unionism  will  leaven 
the  French  trade  union  world. 

MORMON  INPLTTENCE  IN  "U.S.A. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Horwill  reports  of  the  Senate's 
investigation  into  Mormon  doings  that  not  merely  is 
polygamous  cohabitation  kept  up,  but  fresh  contracts 
of  polygamy  are  being  made.  Furthermore,  the 
Mormon  vote  might  easily  turn  the  scale  in  national 
politics  as  between  R^epublican  and  Democrat.  The 
power  of  Mormonlsm  is  firmly  set. 

IS  PROTECTIVE  COLOURING  A  FALLACY? 

Mr.  W.  Dewar  argues,  on  tlie  strength  of  iMght 
years  of  bird-watching  in  India,  that  protective 
"colouration  of  birds  is  a  fallacy.  The  bird  most 
abundant  in  India  is  the  crow,  which  is  not  protec- 
tively coloured,  nor  is  it  immune  from  the  attacks 
of  larger  birds  of  prey.  A  colour  disguise  which  will 
deceive  men  will  not  delude  an  eagle.  Colours  change 
with  the  age  of  many  birds  without  any  change  in 
their  conditions.  Differently  coloured  birds  of  the 
same  species  obtain  their  living  side  by  side.  Some 
of  the  most  conspicuously  coloured  birds  perch  in  the 
most  conspicuous  positions.  Mr.  Dewar  opens  up  a 
great  argument  of  four  pages  and  a  half. 

A  recent  traveller  in  the  Balkans  insists  on  the 
need  of  iramediato  reform,  both  in^  the  levying  and 
expenditure  of  taxes.  He  says,  "  We  ought  to  insist 
on  the  establisliment  of  an  efltective  Europ<:i'i  nolio.. 
in  every  considerable  town  of  Macedonia.'' 


The    Review    of    Reviews. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

Four  of  the  Juno  articles  liave  called  for  separate 
notice.  The  rest  of  the  contents  maintain  a  high 
lever  ot  interest  and  value. 

HOW  COLONIALS  AFFECT  ENGLAND. 

0.  de  Thierry  resents  the  idea  that  Colonial  influ- 
ence on  the  Mother  Country  is  a  new  thing.  It  dates 
fmm  the  seventeenth  century.  I>istinguisliod  men 
and  women  from  the  various  colonie«  who  have  played 
a  great  part  in  English  naval,  military',  political,  or 
social  life  are  enumerated.  The  West  Indies  formed 
one  of  the  chief  factors  in  our  early  Imperial  great- 
ness. They  were  settled  by  the  younger  sons  of  the 
nobility,  gentry  and  yeomanry,  and  they  lite<rally 
paved  the  Mother  Country  with  gold.  Next  to  them 
England  owes  most  to  Canada.  At  the  present  time 
no  Canadian  is  ever  found  in  the  smart  set  in  London. 
Tliey  despise  the  cheapest  forms  of  social  ascendency. 
Australia  is  described  as  the  spoilt  child  of  the 
Empire.  Her  sons  resemble  Americans  rather  than 
Canadians.  Of  the  fifteen  colonials  married  to  peers' 
dadighters,  eleven  are  Au.stralians.  Colonial  women 
with  titles  largely  outnumber  Americans  with  titles 
in  England,  and  very  few  of  them  are  rich.  The 
UnitecT  States  is  represented  in  EngRsh  society  chiefly 
by  the  millionairess,  South  Africa  by  the  millionaire. 

TARIFF  REFORM  A  BLJND. 
Mr.  H.  Morgan  Brown  writes  a  clever  pa.per  f)n 
Tariff  Reformers  and  the  Budget.  He  exposes  the 
fallacy  of  much  Tariff  Reform  oriticLsni,  and  shows 
how  much  further  from  breaking  down  are,  Free  Trade 
finances  than  the  finances  of  Protectionist  countrie>>< 
like  France  and  Genua ny.  Of  the  plea  of  the  Tariff 
Reformers  tliat  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequea-  is  at 
the  end  of  his  resources,  he  says  it  is — 
a  hypocritical  pose  adopted  for  tlie  purpose  of  keeping  men's 
eyen  off  certain  delectable  sources  of  revenue.  .  .  .  The 
problem  is  not  easy  of  solution,  but  compared  with  the 
construction  of  a  scientific  tariff  for  the  United  Kingdom  it 
is  the  merest  child's  play.  The  pres^ent  license  duties  are 
most  ineqaitable.  Then  tliere  are  motor-cars  ripe  for  taxa- 
tion, increased  differential  duties  on  wine  and  cigars,  at  pre- 
sent far  more  lightly  taxed  than  the  humbler  tea  and  to- 
bacco. Again,  to  judge  by  the  experience  of  our  French 
neighbours,  the  British  .stamp  duties  are  capable  of  consider- 
able extension.  I  think  our  Tariff  Reform  friends  may  spare 
their  anxieties;  the  resources  of  civilisation  and  of  the  Free 
'' ''    '  'iincellor  of  the  Exchequer  are  not  yet  exhaust€d. 

ELIZABETHAN   STAGE    SCENERY. 
Mis.s    C.     C.     Stopes    quotes    interesting    contempo- 
raneous evidence  as  to  the  scenery   employed   on    the 
Elizabetlian   stage,   and   ooncludes  : — ■ 

Though  in  the  greater  luxury  of  court  representations  we 
find  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  scenic  setting, 
and  even  the  beginning  of  scene-shifting,  in  Shakespearean 
timee,  we  may  consider  Mr.  Poel's  treatment  of  the  Shakes- 
pearean drama  as  a  justifiable  deduction  from  the  practice 
of  the  public  theatres  during  Elizabeth's  reign. 

MR.  BERNARD  SHAW  AS  JOHN  CLIFFORD. 
St.  John  Hankin  writes  on  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  as 
critic,  and  pronounces  his  dramatic  criticisms  sermons, 
declares  that  the  real  Mr.  Sliaw  is  not  a  jester,  but 
Boanerges.  In  Mr.  Sliaw's  denunciation  of*  Shake- 
speare's heroes  hf  detects  not  the  voice  of  a  jt^ster ; 
"  it  is  tlie  voice  of  Dr.  Clifford." 

IN  PRAISE   OF  IViimi   GAEr,IC. 
■  PiX)fessor    Stanley    Lane-Poole,    writing    as    an    Eng- 
lishman, a  Unionist  and  an  irreclaimablo  Torv,  warmfv 
commends  the  teaching   of   the   Gaelic   languaiM  .      IT.- 
argues  that: — • 


What  Latin  has  done  for  Europe,  Gaelic  may  do,  as  i 
training  instrument,  for  Ireland.  Setting  aside  the  content 
of  the  two  literatures.  Gaelic  provides  ample  exercise  fo 
mental  training  in  its  elaborate  accidence,  its  beautifu 
phonetio  system,  its  exquisite  flexibility,  and  its  copiou 
vocabulary. 

Its  extreme  difficulty  is  another  justification  fo 
its  employment  as  an  educational  instrument.  Tli 
contents  of  the  Gaelic  literature  is  appreciated  abroac 
and  "there  is  no  lack  of  talent  or  inspiration  amon 
living  Gaelic  writers."  But  the  most  powerful  plea  i 
that  Gaelic  will  preserve  the  essential  character  an 
life  of  the  Irish  people,  and  prevent  the  deadly  pre 
cess  of  grinding  all  people  to  the  same  uninterestin 
commeroial   level. 

'"Through  the  Austrian  General  Election."  we  ar 
taken  by  Mr.  V.  Hussey  Walsh,  hut  without  the  livjjh 
of  the  results. 

HUMOUR  IN  THE  M4GAZ1NBS. 

Some  of  the  most  delightful  pages  of  Harpti  ar 
the  trifles  "in  tiie  lighter  vein"'  hidden  away  at  th 
end  of  the  magazine  under  the  heading  "Editor 
Drawer."  Readers  of  the  magazine  will  remember  th 
clverming  contributions  of  Mr.  Oliver  Brooke  Herforc 
Mr.  Peter  Newell,  and  many  other  well  known  writeii 
and    illustrators. 

A   RIDDLE. 
Here    is    an    item    from    the    June    Harper.      It    : 
entitled    "A    Turtle,"    but    "A    Riddle"    would    har 
been   just   as   appropriate.      It   runs:  — 

A  little  four-year-old  girl  was  enjoying  lier  first  visit  t 
the  country:  and  while  playing  near  a  brook  made  the  a 
quaintance  of  a  specimen  of  the  fauna  of  the  region  wliic 
she  could  not  name.  After  carefully  observing  it  for  son: 
time,  she  ran  into  the  house,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  grandjna. 
saw  something  »o  funny  down  there;  it  put  its  hands  and  ii 
feet  in  its  pockets  and  swallowed  its  head.    Wliat  »«  it?" 

STRATEGY. 

Another  child-story   is   headed   "  Strategy'  "  :  — 

Katherine,  aged  five,  was  too  noisy  at  the  table.  Her  fatlu 

reproved  her,  and  said  she  was  not  to  speak  again  at  tlu 

meal     unless    she     wanted     something.      Katherine     be<an 

thoughtful,  and  a  few  moments  later  addressed  her  father 

"  Papa,  you  said  I  could  ask  for  something  if  I  wanted  it: 

"Yes,  Katherine.  wh.'xt  is  it?" 

"  I  want  to  talk." 

CUTTING  OUT  THE  LAST  ACT. 
Sir  Squire  Bancroft,  although  himself  .a.n  inveterai 
practical  joker,  a  writer  in  <'<i!ii(pir»  M a qei zin e  dQc\a.v€ 
always  took  in  gootl  part  a  joke  against  himself, 
piece  was  being  rehearsed,  and  several  of  his  fricnc 
prophesiod  that  the  last  act  would  mean  failure.  H 
saitl  nothing,  but  continued  the  rehearsals.  One  da; 
when  H.  J.  Byron  was  present,  the  noise  of  a  ca 
penter's  saw  was  heard  on  the  stage,  "What  is  that: 
sharply  inquired  Bancroft.  "Oh,  they're  only  cuttiu 
out  the   last   act,"   said   Byron   drily. 


The  Treasury's  contribtrtion  t<i  the  littriture  i 
Fielding  is  an  article  on  Fielding's  parsons,  whic 
appears  in  the  June  number.  With  the  exception  i 
George  Eliot  and  Anthony  Trollope,  no  great  novelis 
writes  Mr.  J.  A.  MaoCulloch,  has  introduced  so  mar 
clerical  types  into  hifs  works  as  Fielding.  Perhaps  1 
never  succeeded  so  well  as  George  Eliot  in  laying  bai 
the  inner  life  of  his  spiritual  pastors,  but  in  the  cai 
of  Parson  Adams  we  axe  as  much  touched  by  tl 
heroism  and  the  tenderness  of  the  man  as  by  the  tria 
of  Mr.  Gilfil.  When  he  found  the  ideal  clerical  ty| 
Fielding  showed  the  utmost  respect  for  it. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

There  are  few  articles  of  especial  eminence  in  the 
June  number.  Three  dealing  with  the  state  of  India 
and  one  with  Japanese  education  have  been  cited  else- 
wliere. 

EPITAPHS  ON  THE  D'EAD   BILL. 

But  for  the  collapse  of  the  Devolution  Bill,  Lord  Dun- 
raven's  comments  upon  it  would  have  demanded  fuller 
notice.  He  pronounces  the  Bill  to  be  far  more  modest 
in  scope  than  measures  which  Unionists  were  prepared 
to  accord  to  Ireland  years  ago;  and  to  be  in  the  loci- 
cal  sequence  of  the  Unionist  policy  of  the  last  decade. 
He  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Bill,  wisely  amended, 
will  find  a  place  upon  the  Statute-book.  Mr.  Gerald 
Arbutiinot  argues  against  the  ill-starred  Bill  that  it 
would  be  used  as  tiie  Irish  County  Councils  Act  had 
been  used,  as  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Nationalist 
party.  In  nineteen  counties  the  County  Councils  have 
only  appointed  five  Unionists  to  any  position  of  emolu- 
ment in  their  gift  since  1898^fi.ve  out  of  four 
thousand  four  liundred  and  ninety-six  appointments! 
CAPTURE  OF  PRIVATE  PEOPERTY  AT  SEA. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Corbett  warmly  defends  the  maintenance 
of  tliis  right  of  capture.     He  says:  — 

The  sea  service,  in  demanding  the  retention  of  its  right  to 
general  capture,  asks  no  more  than  what  is  universally 
granted  to  the  land  eervice.  ...  By  no  other  means  can 
■we  do  what  ashore  is  done  by  contributions  and  requisitions 
—that  is,  by  no  other  means  can  we  make  enemy's  property 
eerve  to  a  merciful  and  speedy  end  of  hostilities.  By  the 
means  also  we  control  the  eneriiy's  communications,  we 
paralye*  his  sea-borne  commerce,  we  sever  liim  from  his 
outlying  territory.  By  no  other  means  can  we  mercifully 
and  effectively  deprive  him  of  all  the  sea  can  give  him,  and 
produce  the  state  of  stagnation  of  his  maritime  life  that 
conquest  of  territory  does  of  his   life   ashore. 

A    GOVERNOR   OR    A   GRAMOP.HONE  ? 

Ian  Malcolm  discusses  the  Swettenham-Davies  in- 
cident, and  demands  that  the  Government  shall  pre- 
sent the  full  story,  and  not  the  few  intermittent 
threads  which  they  have  allowed  to  appear:  — 

If  the  British  Government  wants  a  Governor  of  the  calibre 
of  which  we  are  proud,  it  must  give  him  responsibility, 
permit  him  to  exercise  it,  and  stand  by  him  until  "  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt "  is  exhausted.  It  must  not  censure 
him  in  a  despatch  without  having  heard  him.  and  then  com- 
pliment him  in  a  King's  Speecli,  forcing  liim  to  retire  in 
January,  and  inviting  him  to  withdraw  his  resignation  in 
the  following  month.  If  the  Government  wants  a  gramo- 
phone, and  not  a  Governor,  let  it  say  so. 

Mr.  Malcolm  heads  his  paper,  "  The  Wliite  Flag  in 
Jamaica." 

"THE   G.\RDENIS1ATI0N   OF  ENGLAND." 

Mr.  F.  A.  Morgan  is  responsible  for  the  phrase, 
which  looks  so  convenient  as  to  be  likely  to  stay.  He 
describes  how  an  estate  in  Essex  was  cut  up  into  an 
Orchard  City.      He  says  :  — 

The  price  of  the  orchards  was  n«c«ssarily  regulated  by 
considerations  of  frontage  and  position,  but  generally  speak- 
ing it  averaged  £100  per  acre  freehold.  An  acre  of  land— 
43,560  square  feet— with  hundreds  of  choice  fruit  treee,  a 
well,  a  stocked  tomato-house,  a  rose  and  flower  bed,  fenced 
and  all  complete,  fo.r  £100,  within  twesty-two  miles  of  tlie 
metropolis— for  £100  is,  it  will  be  admitted,  a  very  reason- 
able sum. 

DOWN   WITH   THE   BYRE    AND    THE    COWSHED! 

Lady  Priestlev,  writing  "  on  the  homes  of  our  food 
supply  "  in  the  light  of  the  Report  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Commission,  hopes  that  before  long  the  testing  with 
tuberculin  of  all  cows  supplying  milk  will  be  made 
compulsory  by  law.  She  makes  a  drastic  sugges- 
tion :  — 


Many  ex|)erienced  authoritie<«  arc  in  favour  of  diBpensing 
with  byrcH  and  cowslieds.  leaving  tlie  cattle  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  open  air  sununer  ;ind  winter,  day  and  night. 
Open  shedH  might  be  erected  for  shelter  in  bad  weatlier, 
but  if  turned  out  in  summer  they  soon  become  accustomed 
to  the  cliange,s  of  season.  In  fact,  one  farmer  who  has 
already  adopted  the  open-air  treatment  a«sert«  that  he 
has  found  no  liarm  <-ome  even  when  a  calf  is  born  out  in 
the  field  during  pouring  rain.  It  is  found  that  the  first 
year  the  cows  give  less  milk,  but  subsequently,  when  nature 
has  provided  them  with  thicker  coats,  they  bear  the  cold 
remarkably  well,  and  yield  more  milk  a.s  they  get  hardier. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  WANDERING  JEW? 
Professor  Konig  tried  to  di.scover  the  truth  lH*hin<l 
the  stoiy  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  finds  a  clue  in 
the  name  he  bore — Ahasuerus.  Tliis  name  suggests 
the  Purim  Festival,  when  the  Jews  indulged  in  the 
cursing  of  Pei-sians,  Mahommedans,  Christians,  and 
all  non-Jews  :  — 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  conscience  of  Israel,  which  in 
many  a  silent  soul  regrett€d  the  conduct  of  the  nation  to- 
wards Jesus,  had  here  and  there  manifested  itself  in  a 
wanderer,  at  least  in  gesture  and  attitude.  His  sighs  may 
have  rendered  audible  the  undertone  which  perliaps  vibrated 
in  many  a  heart  during  the  conventional  cursing  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Purim  Festival.  In  the  same  way,  in  the 
major  key  of  the  loud-toned  "  Play  of  Ahasuerus,"  a  faint 
echo  in  the  melancholy  minor  key  may  have  been  heard. 

Sir  W.  Mievilie,  writing  on  Britain's  task  in  Egypt, 
suggests  that  Sir  Edwara  Grey  should  cultivate  more 
cordial    relations   with   the   Sultan    of   Turkey,    in    the 


liopo  of  inducing  him  to  refrain  from  issuing  to  Egyp- 
tians anti-British  mandates,  and  to  witlidraw  the 
Turkish  High  Commissioner. 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK. 

•  The  Edward  Cross." 
The  editor  opens  his  June  number  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  which  more  may  be  heard  aaon.  He  says: 
'■  At  the  time  of  tlie  meeting  of  tlie  second  Peac  • 
Conference  at  the  Hague,  and  as  a  fitting  memorial 
of  the  reign  of  a  great  Peacemaker,  we  beg  most  re- 
spectfully to  suggest  the  foundation  of  a  medal,  to  be 
known  as  the  Ldward  Crf>ss,  to  be  given  to  men  and 
women  of  all  nations  who,  by  a  single  act,  or  a  con- 
tinuous course  of  conduct,  foi-ward  the  general  |k>acu 
of  the  world."  There  is  a  very  interesting  sketch  of 
Hawaii,  beautifully  illustrated,  with  a  map  showing 
liow  it  stands  at  all  the  cross-roads  of  the  Pacific. 
After  Mr.  Purcell  has  described  the  failure  of  the 
Church  as  a  career,  one-third  of  all  parochial  benefices 
in  England  and  Wales  being  only  endowed  at  the  rat« 
of  £150  per  annum,  and  in  1139  the  endowment  yield- 
ing only  £67  a  year ;  and  after  "  Meter "  laments 
Britain  Lagging  behind  in  consotjuenco  of  her  not  hav- 
ing yet  adopted  the  metric  system,  there  is  »ome  con- 
solation in  finding  a  sketch  of  the  success  of  Britisii 
architects  abroad.  The  vogue  of  modern  British  archi- 
tecture abroad  is  pronounced  to  be  extraordinary. 
One  German  journal  is  quoted  to  tlie  effect  tliat  wo 
have  the  best  expression  of  the  art  of  a  people  shown 
forth  in  the  work  of  Mackintosh  and  of  Bailey  Scott. 
In  this  Glasgow  art,  says  another  journal,  we  have 
an  intense  exudation  of  character.  With  this  sketch 
is  given  also  one  of  the  new  Vienneeo  school  of  archi- 
tecture. Montagu  Grover  gives  a  vivid  aooount  of 
the  anti-gambhng  crusade  in  Australia,  but  ho  de- 
clares that  before  long  the  State  totalisator  w  estab- 
lished througnout  the  Commonwealth.  He  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  prophet.  Both  New  Zealand  and  South 
Australia  are  eloquent  examples  of  its  uselessness  as 
a  preventive  of  gambling  and  its  harm  a-s  an  aider  of 
the  vice.     "Home  Counties"  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
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oouiit  of  the  remarkable  progress  of  tlie  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society,  which  began  in  1901  with  twelve 
socioties,  and  now  numbers  142.  The  turnover  of 
theso  societies  has  advanced  from  £9407  in  1901  to 
C350.000  in  190(i.  It  was  formed  on  the  same  lines  as 
tlio  Irish  Agricultural  Society,  founded  by  Sir  Horace 
IMuiikett.  He  ai>ks,  if  agricultural  co-operation  in 
England  progresses  at  the  rate  attained  in  the  last 
five  years,  and  tlie  movement  keeps  advancing  in  Ire- 
land and  in  Scotland,  what  might  not  happen  in  rural 
l)usiness?  Tliero  is  a  smartly  illustrated  sketch  of  the 
horses  to  be  exhibited  at  the  International  Horse 
Show  at  Olympia,  by  Mr.  Ambrose  Lambert.  Mr. 
Roland  Bt^lfort  gives  a  sketch  of  tJie  Stock  Exchange 
and  its  vicissitudes  in  Throgmorton  Street,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Street  and  it«  Lights."  Mrs.  Havelock 
Ellis  proposes  to  solve  the  servant  problem  bv  legisla- 
tion, to  make  domestic  servants  a  competent  respon- 
siblo  trade  like  that  of  a  plumber  or  cai^penter,  with 

Sood    pay    and    double   pay    for    overtime.      To    run    a 
oniestic   servants'    barracks   and    registry    office    effec- 
tivelv  should  certainlv  be  a  State  concern. 


OUTDOOR  SPORTS  AND  SPORTSMEN. 

Tho  London  for  June  is  called  an  "  outdoor 
uumber."  a  name  which  it  certainly  deserves.  It 
<K)ens  with  a  paper  on  the  rather  hackneyed  subject 
of  His  Majesty  as  a  sportsman^  from  wliich  it  seems 
that  tho  King  excels  in  most  games  except  cricket, 
wImcIi  ho  never  learned  to  play  well.  Mr.  Hubert 
Stuart  tells  how  to  do  the  apparently  impossible — 
yacht  on  £30  a  year.  Mi^ss  Elizabeth  I'arker 
describes  mountaineering  in  the  Canadian  Rix-kies, 
an  article  really  dealing  mainly  with  the  newly  formed 
Canadian  Alpine  Club,  and  their  last  year's  summer 
camp.  The  club,  it  seems,  allows  anyone  to  become 
a  member,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  any  know- 
ledge of  mountaineering.  Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo  writes  of 
"Tho  Outdoor  Girl,"  on  tlio  whole  approvingly;  and 
Mrs.  Tooley  describes  "  Some  Notable  Outdoor 
Women."  inchiding  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman  and  Mrs. 
Lebloiid,  the  well-known  mountnineers. 


i; 


MUNSEY'S    MAGAZINE. 

Munsey's  Mm/arAne.  for  June  contains  no  article  of 
reat  importance.  We  have  a  discassion — that  most 
ardy  perennial  among  magazine  topics — "  Have 
Women  a  Sense  of  Humour?"  Tlie  ayes  have  it  in 
this  case.  MLss  Edith  Craig  (Ellen  Terry's  daughter) 
gives  her  experiences  as  stage  manager.  It  is  suggest- 
ed that  here  is  a  new  profession  for  women.  Mi-.  T. 
P.  O'Connor  sunis  up  nis  impressions  of  New  York, 
which  ar(»  as  much  more  favourable  -as  they  are  less 
fresh  than  tho.se  of  Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  which  ap- 
peared in  JUackiroo<rs  Maqazine.  Mr.  O'Connor  dwells 
uiK>n  tho  gigantic  and  the  beautiful  in  New  York, 
■  be<-auso  theso  seem  to  me  to  bo  the  real  tempera- 
ment of  New  York."  Tlio  noise  and  the  expjensiveness 
of  New  York  have  impressed  him  fully  as  much  as  thcv 
impress  most  travellers.  London  is  a  dear  enough 
place,  surely,  but  it  is  cheap  compare<l  witii  Now  York, 
where  not  onlv  money,  but  money  in  plenty,  is  neces- 
sary, tliinks  Mr.  O'Connor,  to  make  life'  tolerable. 
Everytliing  is  on  an  extravagant  scale.  One  person, 
for  instance,  may  send  you  ten  pounds'  wortli  of 
flowers--"  an  example  of  that  perfect  Avastefulness 
and  lavishness  which  are  characteristic  of  New  York." 


and  the  equipment  of  her  standing  army  as  it  does  in 
the  spirit  which  animates  tlie  people.  In  olden  timea 
it  was  held  to  be  a  more  noble  thing  to  be  a  soldier 
tlian  a  citizen  ■  the  good  citizen  was  usually  a  unit 
in  the  army.  Nowadays  the  feeling  is  difiFerent,  and 
military  service  is  shunned  and  evaded.  The  article 
is  full  of  quotations  about  old  sentiments,  but  the 
writer  seems  to  forget  that  times  are  changed;  people 
are  beginning  to  understand  that  war  is  barbarous,, 
and  men  are  not  so  eager  to  slaugliter  their  fellow- 
creatures  as  they  used  to  be. 

In  the  same  review  there  is  a  contribution  on  the 
children  born  or  brought  up  in  Java  and  tropical 
climates.  The  descendants  of  Europeans  tend  to 
become  Javanese  in  their  ideas,  and  the  race  dies  out 
ra,pidlj'  unless  there  in  frequent  contact  with  the 
mother  country.  In  cases  of  mixed  marriages,  the 
offspring  develop  ti-opical  ideas  and  adopt  native 
customs  more  quickly  still,  and  degenerate  with  sur- 
prising rapidity.  On  tho  other  liand,  a  residence  in 
tropical  countnes  is  held  to  be  beneficial  to  Europeans, 
for  it  widens  their  mental  horizon.  Many  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  Holland  have  spent  a  part  of  their 
lives  in  tho  tropics,  nhich  probably  accounts  for  their 
pre-eminence  in  tlie  professions. 

On  opening  2>p  Gids  I  regret  to  find  a  notice  of 
tho  death  of  Professor  A.  G.  van  Haniel,  the  learned 
contributor  whose  essays  have  been  among  the 
brightest  in  that  review.  His  articles  on  French 
literature  were  especially  noteworthy.  A  second 
article,  on  Technical  Instruction  in  Germany,  gives- 
the  readers  of  De  Gids  an  outline  of  the  struggle  for 
this  kind  of  education.  Most  pcH>ple  think  that 
Germany  suddenly  leaped  ahead  in  technical  educa- 
tion, that  it  was  proposed  and  adopted  in  double- 
quick  time.  This  is  incorrect  ;  it  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  it  made  mucli  headway.  Tlie  contri- 
bution on  Cell  Punishment  in  Prisons  is  a  plea  for  a 
different  method  of  dealing  with  delinquents  than  •' 
that  which  condemns  them  to  solitary  confinement. 

Onze  Eciiw  oontains  the  first  instalment  of  an 
exhaustive  contribution  on  Church  and  State  in 
France.  Tlien  there  is  a  children's  play.  dra.\ni  from 
old  sources,  by  Professor  R.  C  Boer.  ''  Diederik's 
Journey  to  Bertangaland,'"  as  the  play  is  called,  is 
taken  from  an  old  High-German  source;  there  are 
many  such  legends  which  ought  to  be  better  known. 
Professor  Boer  thinks  that  this  particular  one  deserve* 
to  bo  read. 

Elsevier  has  three  contributions  devoted  to  art. 
There  is  a  sketch  of  Chris  Lebeau  and  his  work  in  tho 
kind  of  caning  known  as  batik,  which  appears  to  be 
an  importation  from  tho  Dutch  colonies.  Tliere  is  an 
account  of  this  batik  work  in  itself,  and  a  chat  on 
embroidery  and  other  ornamental  work.  In  thi.s  last 
article  use  has  been  made  of  illustrations  from  Walter 
Crane's  ''Basis  of  Dc--it:n." 


THE  DUTCH   REVIEWS. 

Military  service  is  falling  into  disfavour  in  Hol- 
l;ind;  that  is  the  lament  of  a  writer  in  Vragen  des 
Tijds.  The  power  of  the  Netherlands,  for  purposes 
of  defence,  lies  not  ho  much  in  the  numerical  strength 


THE    REVUE    DE    PARIS. 

In    tho   two    May    numbers    of    the    lievue    de    2'" 
Victor   Berard   discusses  the   question  of  the   Bagdad 
Railway.     Tho  railway,   he   says,    is  one  of  the   great 
oonceptiions  of   the   reign   of  the*   present   Kaiser,    and 
Ottoman   A.<ua    is   the   only   domain    in   whicli    German 
industry  may  look  for  any  return.     But  other  P-o^^ '" 
than    Germany   are   fired    with   the   same   ambition 
exploit   and  develop  Asia,   and   the   writer  thinks   i 
best   solution  of  the   matter   consists   in    the   finam-i;ii 
oolloboration     of     the     various     interested     Europomi 
Powers. 

M.     Charles    Forrand,     who     writes    on     the     1' 
divsaster,  says  the  great  loss  of  life  is  not  the  only  m, 
sequence  of  the  explosion;    the  disaster  has  raised  Hm- 
question  of  the  value  of  the  Fre^^ch  fleet,     'ilie  expr 
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rience  of  tweiitj'  years  shows  that  powder  B  cauiiot 
be  used  on  warships  without  danger,  and  it  should 
therefore  be  abandoned.  That  the  sliip  cannot  be 
repaired  at  Toulon  also  reveals  how  unequal  are  tlie 
Frenoh  arsenals  to  the  exigencies  of  war. 


THE   NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

.In    an    article  on   the   French    Syndicates   or    Trade 

Fnious    in    the    first    May    number     of     tlie     NoureUe 

teviK',  Joseph  Hibet  say«  the  first  duty  of  the  syndi- 

Iktes  is  to  break  with   politics   and   stick   to  eoononnc 

lestions.      There   is  still    much   propaganda    work    to 

i,  for  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  during 

je  past  twenty  years  in  France,  tliere  are  many  work- 

Jien   who  do   not  yet   know    what   a   syndicate   is  and 

what    are    the    advantai^es    which    it    can    procure   for 

them.     Tlio  aim  -should  be  to  get  it  made  compulsory 

to  belong  to  a  syndicate. 

ITALY  AND   GEEECE. 

Raqueni.  a  well-known  writer  on  questiorts  relating 
to  Italy,  has  an  article-  on  the  relations  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  suggested  bv  the  recent  return  visit  to  Greece 
of  the  King  of  Italy.  The  writer  congratulates  the 
two  governments  on  the  happj'  reisiilts,  and  says  the 
visits  have  put  an  end  to  the  official  cool  relations 
between  them.  Italy's  policy  in  the  Balkans  was 
suspected  at  Athens,  and  Greece  imagined  that  Italy 
desired  to  occupy  Crete  and  Albania,  whereas  the 
policy  of  Italy  in  Crete  has  been  a  work  of  reorgani- 
sation which  has  deserved  the  praise  of  all  civilised 
nations  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Cretans.  Similarly 
Italy's  policy  in  the  Balkans  is  based  on  justice  and 
respect  of  the  rights  of  all.  She  has  no  designs  what- 
ever on  Albania.  But  the  reconciliation  has  not  been 
viewed  with  so  favourable  an  eye  in  the  smaller 
Balkan  States,  the  enemies  of  Greece.  The  writer 
hopes  the  exchange  of  visits  of  the  Kings  of  Greece 
and  Italy  will  have  the  further  result  of  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Greece  and  Roumania.  The  salva- 
tion of  the  Balkan  States,  he  thinks,  would  be  in  a 
Federation  in  which  Greece  would  be  included.  An 
Italian  Minister  suggests  that  Hungary  should  be  the 
head  of  the  Federation,  as  it  is  to  the  interests  of 
Ttalv  to  treat  Austria  and  Hungry  as  separated 
States. 

THE  CHINESE  RAILWAYS. 

A  political  article  by  Albert  Maybon  reviews  the 
work  of  railway-making  in  China  since  1860,  and  says 
the  action  of  the  different  States  in  the  matter  of 
Chinese  railways  illustrates  better  than  anything  the 
policy  of  foreigners  in  the  Celestial  Empire  during  the 
past  half  century.  After  the  wars  of  1840,  1858  and 
18(50,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  ''opening"  of  the 
Chinese  ports,  certain  pioneers  of  European  commerce 
proposed  the  construction  of  railways  as  necessary  for 
the  commercial  exploitation  of  the  country.  Later, 
when  the  theory  of  the  partition  of  China  was  formu- 
lated, Europeans  and  Americans  realised  that  rail- 
ways oould  become  in  their  hands  political  instru- 
ments for  the  delimitation  of  spheres  of  influence. 
Lastly,  the  present  period,  when  China  has  wakened 
Up  and  desires  to  be  emancipated  from  foreigners,  she 
begins  the  re-purchase  of  the  concessions  inaugurated 
by  the  recent  taking  over  of  the  concession  granted 
to  .Americans  for  a  railway  between  Hankow  and 
Canton. 


THE    REVUE   DES   DEUX   MONDES. 

Edouard  Rod,  who  has  an  article  on  Rousseau  in 
the  Bemie  des  Deux  Motuh's  of  May  1st.  reviews  the 
recent  books  by  Mrs.  Fi-ederica  Macdonald  and  Jules 
Lemaitre.  Mrs.  Macdonald  believes  that  after  the 
French  Revolution  the  world  entered  on  a  new  era  of 


happi)U'ss  and  justice,  while  Jules  Lemaitie  .•jees  in  the 
Revolution  nothing  but  madness.  In  the  preparation 
of  their  books  the  authors  have  followed  different 
metho<ls.  Jules  Lemaitre  re-read  Rousseau's  works  in 
order  to  interpret  them,  and  Mrs.  Macdonald  desirous 
of  revising  the  usually  accepted  biography  of  Rou-Hs<'au. 
made  elabtirate  researches,  with  important  restilts. 
But  Edouard  Rod  thinks  neither  writer  is  quite  im- 
partial. Jules  Lemaitre  is  as  vehement  an  anti- 
Rousseauist  as  Mrs.  Macdonald  is  enamoured  of  her 
hero  or  pr<^liet. 

THE  INCOME  TAX  IN  FRANCE. 
In  t!io  second  May  number  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu 
discusses  the  introduction  of  the  Income  Tax  into 
France.  He  does  not  think  it  will  be  an  acceptable 
tax  there,  and  he  sees  no  sense  in  the  argument 
in  its  favour  usually  advanced,  namely,  the  fact  that 
the  tax  exists  in  other  countries.  There  is  no 
uniformity  among  other  countries  as  to  political  con- 
stitution or  anytliing  else,  and  he  thinks  that  a  tax 
which  is  suitable  for  one  country  may  be  just  as 
unsuitable  tor  another.  He  describes  the  incjuisition 
which  will  follow  the  introduction  of  the  tax,  ho>v 
the  declarations  of  income  will  be  suspectetl,  and 
what  are  to  be  the  permanent  duties  of  tlie  banks  in 
supplying  information,  not  only  as  to  the  receipts,  but 
also  as  to  the  expenditure  of  their  clients.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  he  concludes,  a  personal  and 
progressive  tax  on  income  is  simply  a  remnant  of  the 
empirical  and  arbitrary  fiscal  system  of  the  Middle 
Ages.      The   principle  of  such   a   tax  ought  to  be   im- 

filacably  opposed  and  resolutely  rejected.  The  real 
ather  of  a  tax  on  income  in  France  should  be 
M.  Jaures,  or,  in  other  words,  Collectivism. 
THE  MACEDONIAN  QUESTION. 
Rene  Pinon  gives  the  first  instalment  of  a  study 
of  Macedonia,  dealing  with  the  nationalities.  No 
out*,  he  says,  can  visit  Macedonia  without  being  struck 
by  the  misery  and  unsafety  of  the  country.  In  t!ie 
towns  people  are  afraid  to  go  out  after  dark,  and 
the  oountry,  once  so  fertile,  is  desolate  and  uncul- 
tivated. With  so  many  races  concerned  as  the  terms 
Macedonia  and  Macedonians  imply,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  there  are  endless  quarrels  and  European 
rivalries  to  complicate  the  Jlrlaoedonian  imhroglin. 
The  writer  deals  separately  -with  the  Greeks,  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Servians,  the  Wallachian.s  or  Rou- 
manians, the  Albanians  and  jthe  Turks,  and  concludes 
that  though  the  Macedonian  question  may  be  largely 
a  question  of  nationality,  it  is  also  a  stxrial  and 
agrarian  question.  The  proprietor  of  the  land  has 
the  power  to  transform  his  unfortunate  tenants  into 
.serfs.  As  soon  as  a  peasant  incurs  a  debt  he  is  lost, 
for  the  rate  of  interest  levied  runs  to  twenty  and  (*ven 
to  forty  per  cent.  The  worst  tyranny  of  all  is  the 
rural  guard  of  Mussulmans,  the  only  armed  persons 
in  the  midst  of  an  unarmed  population,  and  with 
almost  unlimited  power.  This  guard  is  the  master  of 
the  life  and  the  property  of  the  pea.santfi. 

THE   ITALIAN    REVIEWS. 

.\n  extremely  sensible  article  on  WomenV;  Rights 
appears  in  the  Hnsse^iua  Nnzlonolc  above  the  well- 
Ifuown  signature  of  II.  Corniani.  He  freely  adiuits 
that  hitherto  the  vast  majority  of  Italian  women  have 
shown  themselves  wholly  indifferent  to  the  political 
vote,  but  declares,  with  much  reason,  that  the  suffrage 
is  the  last,  not  the  fir.st.  reform  they  should  agitate 
for.  What  Italian  women  do  ask  for  is  a  MJarried 
Women's  Property  Act,  and  this  it  would  be  "just, 
logical  and  urgent"  to  grant  them  forthwith;  then 
should  follow  the  right  to  vote  for  local  and  municipal 
bodies,  for  which  later  they  should  themselves  become 
eligible,  whereas  the  political  vote  should  only  be  con- 
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fened  when  women  havi-  shown  themselves  wortliy  of 
the  priviU'ge.  Tho  recent  volnuie  by  tlie  Abbe  Houtin. 
"  La  C'lLse  du  Cleige,"  is  very  severely  criticist'd  as 
giving  a  mere  oaricatnre  of  the  priesthood,  by  which 
the  author  "  has  discredited  liiniself  iutelleotTially  and 
morally."  C.  Pozzoni  considers  the  remarkable  growth 
of  democracy  in  England  of  recent  years  to  ne  de- 
serving of  closer  study  by  Continental  politicians, 
and  gives  an  interesting  summary  of  the  main  forci^s 
that   have  contributed  to  its  individual   development. 

Admirers  of  Manet  will  rejoice  to  find  in  Eii\i)(>riuii\ 
(May)    excellent    reproductions    of   all    his    best    known 

Eictures,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  painter. 
.  Rocoo  describes  with  some  asperity  tho  various 
phasi-s  of  the  design  to  rebuild  tlie  facade  of  Milan 
Cathedral,  and  convinces  the  reader  that  it  would  he 
far  better  to  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Some  very  remarkable  letters  in  French  addressed 
by  Mazzini  to  a  friend  who  had  lost  her  two  children 
aie  pnblishetl  for  the  first  time  In  the  Nuora  AnfnJogut 
(May  1st).  They  are  written  from  a  broad  tlieistic 
standpoint  for  the  consolation  of  one  who  professed 
no   religious   faith,    and   they   throw    much    interesting 


light  not  only  on  Mazzini  ?  religious  beliefs,  but  o» 
his  whole  attitude  towards  life  and  duty,  and  on  his 
deep  human  sympathy  with  all  forms  of  suffering. 
Laura  Gropallo,  the  well-known  writer,  contributes- 
an  appreciative  sketch  of  an  eciually  distinguished 
French  woman  writer,  the  late  Therese  Bentzou, 
The  |>olitical  diarist,  di.scussing  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence, is  of  opinion  that  the  state  of  India  alone  would 
prevent  England  from  entering  on  any  sciieme  of 
disarmament,  and  asserts,  somewhat  nervously,  that 
although  Italy  will  join  with  England  and  disassociate 
herself  from  Germany  in  discussing  the  question,  such 
action  on  her  part  does  not  in  any  way  tend  to 
weaken  tlie  Triple  Alliance,  whicii  has  proved  itself 
for  years  a  potent   instrument  of  European  peace. 

Among  a  variety  of  chatty  articles  in  La  lA'ttura 
(May)  a  personal  impression  of  Eusapia  Palladino  by 
Paola  Lombroso  is  woith  serious  reading.  The 
daughter  of  the  great  scieiitist,  wiiile  admitting  the 
oddities  anil  occasional  lapses  into  trickery  of  the 
celebrated  medium.,  declares  that  the  general  impres- 
^<\on  made  upon  her  was  "  absolutely  gciwl."  and  that 
of  a  fairly  intelligent  and  straightfoi  ward  pei-son. 


Th«  Sacred  Island  of  Phiiae,  with  the  Ruins  of  the  "Great  Temple." 
(Tbla  view  shows  the  appearance  of  the  island  Bfty   years      asro.) 
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ESPERANTO. 


FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  ESPERANTO  SPECI- 
MENS IN  "THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"  FOR 
JUNE. 

Bv  J.  T.  Campbell,  Taranaki,  N.Z. 

(a)  As  we  arc  aware  (French — "  On/'  "  as  we  know," 
or  ''  as  people  know  "),  California  belongs  to  the  very 
rich  places  as  well  on  account  of  its  minerals  as  also  oil 
account  of  the  productions  of  ifs  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  plants  there  are  often  d  stinguisned  by  so  gigan- 
tic dimensions  (or  Herculean  proportions)  that  we 
Europeans  can  scarcely  credit  them.  Immediately  at 
the  entrance  into  the  mountains,  in  tlie  Calaveras 
County  (spot),  at  the  height  of  1400  metres  above  sea 

"level,  an  angle  of  forest,  in  which  is  collected  a  whole 
family  of  giants  of  the  species  of  the  so-called  "mam- 
moth trees"  (Sequoia  gigantea)  is  found.  Hoai-y, 
aged,  and  adorned  by  naked  branches  only  upon  the 
tops,  they  stand — no  longer  in  the  first  thousand  years 
of  their  existence — and  are  encrusted  with  thick 
moss'.  Brilliant  flowers  nestle  in  the  crevices  of  their 
roots  and  upon  the  furrowed  bark.  The  fresh  mossy 
surface  of  the  ground  under  them  is  very  soft.  Their 
leaflets  are  very  tiny,  and  their  trunk — the  wood  is 
hard,  of  a  reddish  colour,  but  very  quickly  becomes 
black  through  time.  The  tallest  of  the  Calaveras 
family  of  these  trees,  under  the  name  "Old  Tree,"* 
now  no  longer  exists.  Forty  or  sixty  years  ago,  the 
European  immigrants,  colonists,  made  up  their  minds 
to  fell  these  trees. 

(b)  Except  the  through  correspondence  which  goes 
through  Beirlin,  if  the  matter  does  not  concern  Hol- 
land or  Scandinavia,  the  routes  which  issue  from  Bre- 
men mnst,  in  fact,  be  parcelled  out  beforehand.  The 
chief  centre  of  distribution  for  Northern,  Easterii  and 
Southern  Germany  is  Hanover.  The  trans-oceanic 
post  issues  from  Bremen  in  Hanover,  and  there,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  minutes,  during  the  crossing  of  the 
trains,  the  huge  sacks  of  American  postal  matter  must 
he  distributed  into  the  railway — (Fervojoj :  "Iron 
ways."  Cf.  French.  "  Les  chemins  de  fer,"  "The  ways 
of  iron '') — ^postal  vans,  in  order  that  afterwards,  in 
the  time  of  the  subsequent  travelling,  they  may  be 
sorted  according  to  the  different  stations.  The  sort- 
ing officer  must  be  acqiiainted  with  almost  every  place 
in  Germany,  where  it  is  situated,  and  to  what  postial 
disti-ict  it  belongs.  Sack  after  sack  of  American  postal 
matter  is  emptied  out.  the  contents  are  shot  into  bas- 
kets,  and  then  divided   into  the  separate  sections. 

EnatH — ■■  Merroj  "  s'lDuld  be  '' metroj."  "  Mamcn- 
taj  aroj  "  should  bo  '•  mamontaj  arboj."  •  Sutata  " 
should  be  '"  shutata  "  oi   "shntata." 

Mr.  .7.  Booth,  the  President  of  the  Melbourne  Espe- 
ranto Club,  was  asked  to  give  a  lecture  on  Esperanto 

*This  no  doubt  referf?  to  the  tree  called  "  I^e  patro  de  la 
arbaro,"  which  broke  over  at  tlie  height  of  300  ft.  from  the 
gri-ound.    It  wa.g  400  ft.  high  at  time  of  fall. 

■  La  patrino  de  la  arbaro,"  now  dead  and  barkless,  was 
327  ft.  high.  G.  L.  Trask  stripped  the  bark  oflf  this  tree  iu 
sections,  conveyed  these  to  London,  and  fitted  them  up  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  London.  Tliis  structure  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1866. 


before  the  University  Science  Club  a  short  time  ago. 
There  was  a  very  good  attendance,  and  great  inteiie.st 
was  manifeste<l  in  the  language.  In  consequence  the 
membership  of  the  E«iperanto  Club  ha.s  been  increafied. 
At  the  last  few  meetings  of  the  club,  after  the  usual 
business,  the  Vice-Prevsident  has  given  lessons  in  con- 
versation by  the  Natural  Method. 

The  attendnnie  at  the  club  still  continues  very  satis- 
factory. 


ESPERANTO  SPECIMEN. 

La  sekvanto  e.stas  elcherpajho  el  letero  kin  estis 
ricevita  el  grava  Londona  komerca  Firmo,  Henry  C. 
Stephens,  fabrikisto  de  la  fame  konataj  Inkoj  de 
Stephens.  Mi  lasas  al  la  letero  paroli  pop  si  mem. 
Char  ghi  venas  de  una  el  la  plej  glore  konataj  anglaj 
firinoj,  kin  faras  grandan  komercon  tra  'a  tuta  mondo, 
ghi  devas  posedi  apartan  gravecon.  On  malfacile 
povus  konstati  pli  klaran  pruvon  pri  la  kapableco  de 
Esperanto  por  la  ordinaraj  bezonoj  de  la  komerco  paj 
pri  la  efektiva  profito,  kiuni  alportus  al  la  aferi.stoj 
unu  sola  helpa  fingoo  interfacia. 

"Mia  sperto "  (skribi.s  la  dirita  firmo)  "  ghis  la 
nuna  momento  estas  efektivo  treege  hontetiga.  Kiel 
kvazan  novajho  mi  tradukigis  kelekajn  el  miaj  cirku- 
leroj  kaj  mian  pomal  grandan  prezaron  en  tiun  chi 
lingvon.  Sion  efektive  faris  unii  el  mia  ofiscistaro 
post  nur  trimonata  lernado,  kej  la  tradukoj  estis 
Doste  tralegataj  de  la  chi-tiea  Esperantista  Societo. 
Mi  poste  forsendis  al  Rsperantistoj  clue  tra  la  mondo 
paketojn  glus  la  mombro  de  protisimume  35  niiloj 
kaj  per  rezultato  jamricevis  komunikajhojn  chuis- 
peoojn  al  preskan  chin  lamlo  en  la  mondo,  kiuj  re.>- 
pondoj  estas  chiuj  plene  kompreneblaj. 

"  Jam  de  tin  tempo  mi  kore.spondadas  mi  men^per 
tin  lingvo  pri  chiu  afero  rilate  al  mia  komerco  kaj 
opinias,  ke  mi  praktike  pruvis  la  efikecon,  kiel  inter- 
komprenilon   inter  diversnaciauoj,   de  Esperanto. 

"  Lau  mia  opinio  la  universala  uzado  de  tiu  chi 
lingvo  ebligus  al  komercaj  firmoj  shparon  ghis  niultaj 
milionoj  da  funtoj  sterlingaj,  kaj  evitigus  al  nia  junu- 
laro  multjaran  lernadon.  i 

"Mi  ojuo'as  Inu  iom  da  praktika  sperto.  char  por 
fari  la  kore.^ipondndon  de  la  firmo,  mi  estas  <levigit;» 
oferi  mian  tntan  libertempo  de  <lekkviro  jawj  por  la 
lernado  <le  frein<laj  lingvoj,  kay  nun,  post  nur  Jinu 
dudekono  d<'  la  t<'nii)o  dcdirhita  al  la  lernado  <le  aliaj 
linbvoj  mi  preforas,  pro  ghia  pligran<la  sinipleco  kaj 
klareeo.  iizadi  l'].sperant(ni  pli  of  lingvojn,.  kinjn  mi 
uzis  jam  <le  <ludek  jaroj.  '' 

"Char  mi  forstMidadas  cirkulerojn  verkitajn  en 
detekkvin  ghio  (hulek  lingvoj,  pro  la  ner»\so  uzi  apar- 
tan lingvon  por  chiu  aparta  lando  kie  mi  hava-s 
aferojn,  vi  povos  facile  kompreni.  ke  la  enkoiuluko 
de  tutmonda  lingvo  uzebia  en  chiuj  landoj  de  In 
mondo  multe  plifaeiligus  mian  komercon,  kav  mal- 
pliigus  g-andege  la  elsperzojn." 

Jen  estas  .similaj  leteroj  e  lalia|  firmoj  en  Londono 
kaj  ankau  Glasgovo,  kiuj  korespondada.s  Esperante 
kun   la  eksterlando. 

—"British   Espernntist." 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


I.— THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 


Fashions  in  fiction  change  with  almost  the  same 
amazing  rapidity  as  fashions  in  dress.  What  is 
popular  one  day  ceases  to  attract  the  public  the 
next,  and  as  likely  as  not  may  be  in  high  favour 
again  the  day  after  to-morrow.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  simple  enough.  People  read  novels  to  be 
amused,  not  to  be  instiucted.  The  vocation  of  the 
novelist  is  no  longer  the  serious  interpretation  of  life 
and  its  problems  through  the  medium  of  fiction.  He 
is  nowadays  expected  to  provide  the  public  with  a 
pleasant  and  easy  means  of  passing  the  time  or  dis- 
tracting the  attention.  The  reading  of  fiction  has 
become  one  of  the  favourite  recreations  of  the  age. 
It  possesses  many  advantages  for  the  indolent  over 
the  more  vigorous  forms  of  amusement.  They  can 
obtain  an  hour's  enjoyment,  an  agreeable  thrill  of 
excitement,  or  even  an  occasional  shock  of  surprise, 
wibh  the  minimum  of  effort.  Indeed,  for  those  who 
dislike  muscular  exertion  novel  reading  has  taken 
the  place,  in  our  modem  civilisation,  of  the  Roman 
circus.  As  a  form  of  amusement  it  is  as  popular  as 
ever  were  the  gladiatorml  shows  in  the  Coliseum, 
and  it  is  at  least  a  far  less  dangerous  method  of 
beguiling  an  idle  hour.  Whether  it  is  also  less 
demoralising  in  its  effects  is  a  moot  point  when  the 
I)resent  prevailing  fashion  in  fiction  is  taken  into 
account.  Happily,  however,  signs  are  not  wanting 
that  there  is  likely  before  long  to  be  a  change  in 
the  public  taste. 

SIGNS  OF  A  REACTION. 

We  have  been  surfeited  for  some  time  past  with 
tales  discussing  with  a  monotonous  and  wearying 
iteration  the  U^s  pleasing  aspects  of  the  eternal  prob- 
lems of  sex  relations.  Many  of  these  novels  are 
unredeemed  by  any  saving  virtues  either  as  to  dis- 
tinction of  treatment  or  originality  of  thought.  They 
are  the  scum  on  the  surface.  It  is  natural  therefore 
that  a  reaction  should  have  set  in,  and  the  public, 
wearied  to  death,  should  turn  with  relief  to  something 
more  healthy  and  bracing.  This,  no  doubt,  accounts 
for  the  revival  of  intercut  in  the  historical  novel, 
which  has  been  a  typ>e  of  fiction  out  of  fashion  for 
some  time  past.  A  single  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer,  I  admit,  nor  does  the  success  of  one  his- 
torical novel  necessarily  imply  that  its  popularity 
with  the  public  is  about  to  be  re-established.  But 
it  is  rertainly  a  sign  worthy  of  serious  note  that  dur- 
inrr  the  past  year  some  of  the  most  successful  novels 
havi'  been  those  whirh  have  franklv  taken  historic 
inridents  as  their  central  theme.  Mr.  William  Carey's 
vigorous  tale  of  France  at  the  time  of  the  battie  of 
Fontennv.    for  example,   mft  with    a    popu'ar  app--- 


ciation  which  was  fully  justified  by  the  skill  with 
which  the  story  was  constructed  and  the  descriptivt 
power  with  which  it  was  told.  Mr.  Ford  Mado> 
riueffer  has  turiied  his  undoubted  abilities  as  i 
novelist  to  exploring  the  history  of  the  reign  ol 
Henry  VIII.,  and  has  as  a  result  produced  two  excel 
lent  historic  tales  full  of  the  colour  and  the  spiril 
of  the  times.  Miss  Marjorie  Bowen  won  an  instant 
popularity  with  her  first  novel,  "  The  Viper  ol 
Milan,"  a  dashing  tale  of  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
when  the  city-states  of  the  Lombard  plain  waged 
among  themselves  a  relentless  and  deadly  warfare. 
She  has  now  followed  up  this  initial  success  with  2 
second  historical  novel  dealing  with  one  of  the  mosi 
striking  incidents  in  Plnglish  histor}-  since  the  Revo- 
lution— the  massiicre  of  Glencoe.  As  a  type  of  th€ 
newer  fiction  which  is  proving  acceptable  to  the 
public  palate  it  is  worth  while  to  read  with  somt 
care  this  latest  attempt  of  the  novelist  to  inteqorel 
history  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  the  general  novel- 
reading  public. 

"TllE  GLEN  O'  WEEPING." 

Miss  Bowen  has  written  '•  The  Glen  o'  Weeping  ' 
with  a  serious  purpose,  or  .so  at  least  she  gives  us  tc 
understand  from  her  introductory  remarks.  She  does 
not  believe  that  there  was  any  massacre  at  Glencof 
at  all,  and  that  the  unfortunate  Macdonalds  who  were 
undoubtedly  killed  richly  deserved  their  fate.  Per- 
haps they  did ;  but  as  an  apologist  of  the  deed  thai 
rid  the  Highlands  of  their  troublesome  presence 
Miss  Bowen  is  hardly  successful.  Her  fictional  inter- 
pretation of  the  epi.sode,  although  it  eliminates  some 
of  the  more  repulsive  incidents,  does  not  get  rid  oi 
the  fact  that  the  de<?d  was  done,  and  done  in  a  wa) 
that  must  for  ever  be  a  blot  on  the  page  of  the  stor) 
of  England's  dealings  with  Scotland.  As  an  essaj 
in  the  difficult  art  of  juflicious  white-washing  the 
"  Glen  o'  Weeping  "  may  be  dismissed  as  a  failure 
Where  Macaulay  failed  to  find  mitigating  circum 
stances  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Miss  Bower 
would  succeed.  But  as  a  .stirring  tale  that  wi! 
excite  the  interest  and  dwell  in  the  memory  of  the 
reader  it  is  a  decided  success.  It  tingles  with  life  anc 
passion.  It  is  filled  with  thrilling  incidents  told  ir 
a  style  that  compels  attention  and  commands  ai 
absorbed  interest  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Misi 
Bowen  po.sses.ses  the  gift  of  vivid  portraiture;  lie: 
characters  live  and  move  before  the  eves  of  heo 
readers  The  scenes  of  her  story  are  described  witi 
a  bold  free  stroke  that  leaves  a  clear-cut  impressior 
on  the  mind.  She  has  not  yet  mastered  the  art  o: 
i-n;'f;,-,rr  •iK-.m  into  one  wc'l-compncted  wholf.     He: 
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mt-thud  is  rather  to  select  a  scries  of  striking 
episodes  from  the  history  of  the  period  she  is  study- 
mg,  striirg  them  together  on  a  slender  thread  of 
narrative,  and  leave  the  reader  to  fill  up  the  gaps. 

A  HIGHLAND  FEUD. 

The  stor)  ui;ens  with  a  scene  in  the  de^pihs  ul  the 
Highlands.  1  he  pass  of  Glenorchy,  wrapped  in  a 
thick  white  mist,  is  filled  with  the  men  of  Glencoe 
returning  from  a  freebooting  raid  into  the  lands  of 
their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Campbells.  Suddenly 
out  of  the  cloud  of  mist  a  lady  on  horseback  appeius 
for  a  moment,  only  to  vanish  again.  Ronald  Mac- 
donald,  the  son  of  the  chief  of  Glencoe,  touched  by 
her  riding-whip  in  passing,  sets  out  in  angry  pursuit. 
,Macdonald  and  Campbell — for  the  horsewoman  is 
no  other  than  the  wife  of  Jock  Campbell,  the  Earl 
of  Breadalbane — find  themselves  face  to  face  in  the 
desolate  pass,  and  alone.  With  supreme  presence 
of  mind  she  declares  she  is  Helen  Fraser,  and  no 
Campbell,  and  the  deadly  enemy  of  her  clan,  fas- 
cinated by  her  beauty,  becomes  ber  obedient  guide. 
As  they  pass  along  the  rain-sodden  track  they  come 
upon  evidences  of  the  ferocity  of  the  feuds  that 
distracted  the  Highlands.  From  the  branch  of  a 
great  fir  tree  two  Campbells  are  dangling,  their  fair 
hair  falling  over  their  dead  faces.  The  scream  of 
an  eagle  breaks  the  desolate  silence  as  it  circles 
above  a  tmnbled  heap  of  plaid  in  the  heather — a 
Campbell's  tartan  and  a  Campbell's  skull.  The 
ghastly  bundle  is  all  that  remains  of  a  woman:  — 

"Yes,"  Eonalcl  explained,  "we  got  her  ten  days  since'from 
Jock  Campbells  land— we  burned  a  house  of  his  two  days 
ago— you  could  see  the  flames  from  here."  His  eyes  sparkled 
with  pride.  "They  were  three-  to  one,"  he  added;  "but  the 
Campbells  always  fi?ht  like  Lowlanders."  She  put  her 
hand  to  a  face  grown  ghastly  white. 

■■you  keep  your  eagles  well  fed,"  she  said.  "I  would 
not  be  a  Campbell  in  your  hands,  Macdonald  of  Glencoe." 

"  There  ia  the  sword  and  the  flame  between  us  two,"  he 
-said.  A  Campbell  has  not  broken  bread  with  a  Macdonald 
for  a  thousand  years— we  are  the  older  race,  and  by  craft 
they  have  the  mastery." 

■  Of  the  whole  Highlands,  I  do  think,"  she  put  in. 

■■  Yes,  '  he  cried  fiercely.  '  But  not  of  Glencoe— we  have 
that  yet,  and  we  harry  them  and  goad  them  to  curses  and 
slay  them,  and  thwart  them,  though  w©  are  but  two  hun- 
dred—now my  tacksmen  return  home  with  the  plunder  of 
Jock  o'  Breadalbane's  house— we  left  his  doorstep  wet  with 
blood,  not  for  the  first  time!" 

Before  they  part  fresh  cause  of  offence  is  added  to 
the  bitterness  of  the  ancient  and  deadly  feud.  Ronald 
insists  upon  kissing  his  fair  charge,  only  to  receive  a 
pistol  bullet  in  the  ankle  as  his  reward.  Such  is  Miss 
Bowen's  prelude  to  the  tragedy  of  Glencoe. 

THE  MASTER  OP  STAIR. 

The  Countess  Peggy,  the  Earl  of  Bradalbane's 
wife,  is  the  dominating  feminine  character  of  the  tale. 
With  her  red  hair,  her  grey  eyes,  and  her  masterful 
and  implacable  disposition,  she  is  a  striking  figure. 
She  is  passionately  in  love  with  her  husband — a  man 
of  great  falseness,  great  cunning,  and  great  power, 
whose  craft  and  ability  had  made  him  master  of  the 


Highlands  with  the  excepUun  ot  the  iniiccessible  vale 
of  Glencoe.  Husband  and  wife  together  plot  the 
de.•^truction  of  their  inveterate  enemies,  whose  loyalty 
to  the  Stuart  cause  they  believe  will  prevent  them 
from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  Williams 
Government.  They  will  then  be  able  legally  to 
extirpate  this  gang  of  thieves  that  disturb  their  peace. 
The  hero  of  the  story  is  not  Jock  Campbell,  however, 
but  Sir  John  Da!r\'mple,  the  Master  of  Stair,  the 
virtual  ruler  of  Scotland.  He  is  also  an  implacable 
enemy  of  the  Highland  freebooting  tribes.  Miss 
Bowen  paints  his  portrait  and  his  character  in  vivid 
colours.  He  is  both  hero  and  villain  combined.  A 
curse  rests  on  him  and  his  family ;  his  past  is 
haunted  by  horrible  visions  of  a  raving  sister,  a  mur- 
dered brother  and  a  dead  child.  To  frustrate  the  plots 
of  his  enemies  he  stoops  to  play  the  part  of  spy  and 
deceiver.  In  personal  appearance  he  is  handsomt? 
and  commanding:  — 

It  was  the  most  remarkable,  the  handsomest  face  that  she 
had  ever  seen;  both  the  mans  expression  and  the  carriage 
of  his  splendid  person  indicated  an  arrogance  that  neitlier 
speech  nor  action  might  express.  It  seemed  aa  if  \\e  for 
•ever  contained  a  surging,  passionate  haughtiness;  it  was 
in  the  line  of  his  clear-cut  mouth  and  in  tlie  expression  of 
his  dark  blue  eyes— eyes  whose  beauty  was  marred  by  a 
look  strained,  slightly  distraught.  He  wore  no  i>€ruke,  and 
.his  short  hair  was  black  as  liis  heavy  brows;  he  was  of  a 
pale  complexion  naturally,  and  his  eyes  eh  owed  dark  in  a 
face  naturally  pale. 

PLOT  AND  COUNTER-PLOT. 

The  [xlotting  of  the  Jacobites  against  the  govern- 
ment of  William  of  Orange  is  utilised  to  the  full  by 
Miss  Bowen  to  heighten  the  exciting  nature  of  her 
tale.  On  the  waste  land  of  Romney  Marsh  the 
Master  of  Stair  himself  waylays  King  James's  mes- 
senger, kills  him,  possesses  himself  of  his  papers, 
and  boldly  proceeds  to  impersonate  the  murdered 
man.  With  the  clue  to  the  plot  thus  secured  he 
proceeds  to  make  himself  master  of  its  details.  This 
brings  him  into  close  relations  whh  a  little  band  of 
high-minded  Jacobites— Delia  Featherstonehaugh. 
her  brother  Sir  Perseus,  and  Jerome  Caryl.  By  the 
force  of  his  personality  and  the  attraction  of  his 
person  he  wins  the  heart  of  the  young  girl  almost 
against  her  will.  Delia  has  determined  if  possible 
to  save  the  Macdonalds.  They  must  be  made  to 
take  the  oaths  before  it  is  too  late.  She  appeals  to 
her  lover,  in  reality  their  most  powerful  enemy,  to 
use  his  supposed  influence  as  an  agent  of  King 
James  to  bring  them  to  reason  :  — 

•  Would  you  do  me  a  favour?^'  she  said,  panting. 

He  turned,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see  her  face. 

■  Why,  tell  it  me."  he  answered. 

■  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  save  the  Macdonalds  of  Glen- 
coe.    I   have— a  reason." 

There  was  a  long  pause.     She  grew  frightened. 

•   I  wait  your  answer."   she  said   piteonaly. 
I  have  no  power."  he  replied  sternly. 

•Ah.  yes.  as  much  as  any  of  them!  and  I  am  afraid  for 
tlie  Macilonalds— afraid  of "   she  paused. 

"Of    whom?" 

"The  Master  of  Stair,"  she  whispered. 
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He  uttered  liis  slight  reckless  laugh.  "  Content  ye— I  will 
defend  ye  from  the  Master  of  Stair.  On  my  eoul,  ye  are  a 
sweet   thing!"' 

The  Master  of  Stair  learns  with  incredulous  fury 
that  the  Macdonalds  have  actually  taken  the  oath, 
and  vows  that  it  shall  make  no  difference.  The  men 
of  Glencoe  shall  be  made  an  example  of.  "  This 
race  of  thieves  goes — utterly !"  he  exclaims  as  he 
suppresses  the  report  of  their  submission.  From  that 
moment  the  doom  of  the  handful  of  men  in  the  Glen 
o'  Weeping  is  sealed. 

DOUBLY  BETRAYED. 

In  a  series  of  striking  contrasted  chapters  Miss 
Bowen  describes  the  development  of  the  conspiracy. 
A  terrible  scene  between  the  Master  and  his  wife,  in 
which  the  blood-stained  and  haunted  past  is  dragged 
to  light,  is  followed  by  a  scene  in  the  Abbey,  where 
the  Master  in  disguise  meets  Delia  and  forces  from 
her  an  avowal  of  her  passionate  love  for  him.  He 
then  passes  to  the  rooms  of  her  brother  and  obtains 
from  him  the  secret  details  of  the  Jacobite  plot. 
Goaded  to  fury  by  a  lampoon  on  his  domestic  rela- 
tions which  he  finds  in  Sir  Perseus's  hands,  the 
Master  of  Stair  imprudently  betrays  his  reaJ  identity. 
High  words  follow,  leading  up  to  the  drawing  of 
swords :  — • 

On   this  laist  word  the  swords  rose  and  claehed. 

■  Did  you  think."  breathed  Sir  John  passionately,  above 
the  aword  play,  "  that  we  had  not  men  who  would  do  for 
Kngland  what  you  do  for  France?  Did  you  not  reckon  that 
we  might  risk  and  dare  something  to  keep  what  we  had,  as 
well  as  you  to  regain  what  you  had  lost?  Did  you  think 
we  were  fools  or  cowarde?  You  and  your  crew  of  broken 
schemers— you   and  your  damned  French  King— ah !" 

He  wiis  rapidly  forcing  his  adversary  back  against  the 
wall.  Sir  Perseus's  hurried  defence  could  not  cope  with  the 
fury  of  his  attack;  he  was  the  stronger  man,  the  l)etter 
swordsman.  Sir  Perseus  backed  desperately  into  the  win- 
dow   eeat. 

■  Fools,  we've  been  fools!"  he  muttered,  white-lipped. 

■  Yes,  fools,"  flashed  the  Master  of  Stair,  "to  think  you 
could  fit  the  Pope's  yoke  about  England's  neck  again,  or 
give  us  back  a  King  of  follies  we  flung  to  make  Europe 
sport — no ." 

Their  swords  crossed  close  to  the  hilt;  Sir  Perseus  slipped 
and  fell  on  his  knees  in  the  shadow  of  the  window. 

"  Sir,  on  your  kneee,"  said  Sir  John—"  take  back  your 
lies." 

Sir  Perseus,  desperate,  tried  to  catch  at  the  descending 
sw»rd,  tried  to  rise,  to  cry  out;  but  Sir  John's  thrust  went 
through  his  feeble  guard,  im.l  liis  blade  quivered  at  hie 
throat. 

Ddia,  returning  home  wiiii  a  heiirt  overflowing 
yrith.  her  new-found  love,  tastes  to  the  uttermost  the 
bitterness  of  death.  She  finds  her  brother  murdered 
by  the  hand  of  her  lover,  whom  at  the  same  time  she 
learns  to  be  none  other  than  the  most  deadly  foe  of 
their  cause. 

Perseus— dead !    She  rese  up  and  looked  at  him. 

Dead!     Who  slew   him?" 
From   the   infinite   distance   seemed    to   come    the    answer, 
'  The  Master  of  Stair." 

Dead!— my  brother!    Who  killed  him?" 
■  The  Master  of  Stair." 
She  fell  face  downwards  across  the  chair,  and  still  through 


lier   uncon«cioiUjnes8  came,   "Who   killed   liim?  "— "  T)-    '^' ' 
ter  of  Stair." 

THE  BETRAYER  AND  THE  BETRAYED. 

Delia  makes  one  desperate  attempt  to  save  her' 
friends  from  the  fate  in  which  they  are  involved. 
She  compels  herself  to  make  a  passionate  appeal  for 
mercy  to  the  man  who  has  so  cruelly  deceived  and 
wronged  her.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  scenes 
in  the  tale:  — 

■■  It  is  strange  for  you  to  come  here,"  said  Sir  John 
moodily.  "  I  wonder,  madam,  what  you  can  have  to  say 
to  me?" 

"  Do  you  wonder.  Sir  John  Dalrymple?"  answered  Delia, 
•with  a  white  hard  face.  "  I  come  to  ask  you  if  yon  have 
those  papers." 

He  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"Have  you  those  pai)ers?"  she  repeated,  holding  hen~t.i 
very  still.  "  We  could  not  tell— there  was  ash  on  the  floor 
—that  night — of  burnt  paper."- For  all  her  terrible  efifort 
at  calm,  her  voice  failed  her. 

Sir  John  spoke  abruptly;  "I  have  all  the  information,  all 
the  papers  relating  to  your  plot  against  his  Majesty,"  he 
said.    "  I  thought  you  knew." 

■■  I  guessed,"  answered  Delia  slowly.  "  And  you  have  not 
•used  your  information  yet? " 

"  Not  yet." 

"I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  give  those*  papers  back  to 
rne,"  she  .said  faintly. 

The  Master  of  Stair  smiled.  "  You  are  very  confident,  my 
fair  Jacobite,"  he  said  disdainfully.  "These  pai)er8  were 
not  lightly  got." 

Slie  lifted  her  eyes  with  more  steadiness. 

■  No,"  she  said,  "  you  paid  deep  enough  for  them,  did  you 
not.    Sir   John    Dalrymple?— you   stopped    at   nothing." 

■"  I  do  for  my  cause  what  you  do  for  j'oure,"  he  answered 
coldly;    "and  this  time  I  win." 

"IStill,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  give  me  back  those 
papers." 

■  You  are  astonishingly  simple,"  said  the  Master  of  Stair. 
■■  So   you   have   found   me,   have   you   not?"   she   answered 

wildly.  "A  very  fool.  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  to  follow  once 
more  the  very  careless  lifting  of  your  finger,  and  fool 
enough  now  to  think  you  have  some  honour— some  feeling 
—some  pity  for  what  yeu  have  so  wantonly  destroyed. 
Tliose  papers  stand  for  the  lives — the  honour— of  thousands, 
and  you  stole  them." 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  side  and  came  a  step  forward. 

"  By  all  the  lies  you  told  me,"  she  said,  "  give  back  to 
me  what  you  stole." 

"The  papers?"  he  asked  quietly. 

"My  brother,"  said  Delia,  "is  not  in  your  power  to  re- 
store—he is  dead." 

"  His  was  a  dangerous  trade,"  returned  the  Master  of 
Stair  gloomily.    "  I  spared  him  the  gallows." 

Delia  stared  at  him;  the  words  she  had  been  forming 
seemed  forgotten  on  her  lips. 

"Why  did  you  kill   him?"   she  asked  abruptly. 

Sir  John   suddenly   moved   from  the  hearth. 

"  We  talk  at  strange  cross  purposes,"  he  said.  "  Your 
brother  insulted  me— I  did  not  murder  him."  He  shrugged 
(his  shoulders.  "We  all  take  our  chances.  I  ran  some  rifik 
to  gain  my  end,  and  did  more  mischief  than  I  needed, 
maybe."  He  looked  at  her  curiously.  "  I've  earned  your 
■curse — have  I  not?" 

He  made  a  little  reckless  movement  with  his  hand,  as  if 
he  accepted  it  and  flung  it  off. 

"I  have  no  curse  for  you,  nor  reproaches."  answered 
Delia  in  an  intense  voice.  "  I  have  not  come  to  call  you 
what  I  might.  W^hat  is  done  is  done,  and  I  have  lived 
through  it.  I  have  come  to  ask  your  mercy,  because  of 
what  once  you  said " 
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She  stopped.  He  looked  at  her.  saying  nothing.  With  a 
great  effort  she  went  on: 

Undo  a  little  of  what  you  have  done.  Give  me  back  those 
papers." 

It  is  impossible."  he  said,  "impossible.  You  may  say 
wliat  you   will   of  me." 

"I  have  nothing  to  say."  she  answered  unsteadily.  "I 
have  dangerous  stuff  in  me— I  know  it  now.  I  shall  not 
nee  a  woman's  means  if  you  push  me  too  far.  I  have  it 
in  me  to  pull  your  fortune  about  your  feet  if  you  should 
prove  too  merciless." 

He  smiled  imperiously. 

"I  think  you,  too,  did  some  lying,"  he  said.  "Yon  used 
strong  words  to  on©  you  talk  now  of  ruining;  and  half 
I  thought  you   did  not  mean " 

But  Delia  interrupted  him.  "  You  lie  now,"  she  said  in  a 
stifled  voice.  '  You  know  I  meant  it— meant  it  so  that  it 
touched   you  even   through   your  falsity." 

"  Believe  I  wa«  not  insincere— only  reckless  of  the  futur«," 
he    answered    in    a    lower    voice.      "  I    did    not   play    with 

you ' 

I  need  no  explanation,"  she  cried  passionately.  "  Have 
I  not  said  that  I  have  lived  through  it."  Can  I  not  also  be 
reckless  and  thank  you  for  the  pleasant  passing  of  an  hour 
— can  I  not,  too,  forget?" 

"  I  have  not  forgotten,"  said  the  Master  of  Btair.  "  Should 
I  have  seen  you  now  if  I  had?  I  make  no  excuses;  what  I 
have  done.  I  have  done,  but  I  have  not  forgotten." 

Delia,  by  chance,  had  learned  that  ithe  Mac- 
•  lonald.s  had  actually  taken  the  oath,  and  she  uses 
this  knowledge  to  wrest  a  promise  from  the  Master 
of  Stair  that  he  will  not  send  the  names  of  the  con- 
spirators to  King  William.  Compelled  to  choose 
between  the  ruin  of  the  Macdonalds  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  fellow  plotters,  Delia  sacrifices  the  former. 
The  promise  she  obtains,  however,  is  of  no  avail, 
for  the  papers  have  already  been  sent  to  the  King. 

A  SCENE  AT  KENSINGTON  PALACE. 

The  scene  shifts  to  Kensington  Palace,  where  King 
William  magnanimously  destroys  the  evidence  of  the 
plot  without  ascertaining  the  names  of  those  who  had 
compromised  themselves.  Jerome  Caryl  has  been 
brought  before  him  a  prisoner  :  — 

The  King  took  a  packet  from  the  bureau  drawer,  and 
placed  it  beside  his  hand.  At  sight  of  it  the  colour  came 
anew  into  Jerome  Caryl's  face.  He  recognised  the  familiar 
leather  case. 

"  Milor'  Stair,"  said  William,  "  sent  me  this.  It  is  yours 
—you  know  it — n'est  ce  yan  f" 

"  It  is  mine,  Sir,"  replied  Jerome,  coldly.  "  It  was  stolen 
from  me  by  one  of  your  Ministers." 

The  King  looked  at  him  eteadily.  "  Yes,  it  Is  so,"  he 
said.  "You  'ave  been  outwit!  Mon  Dien!  Sometimes  it 
is  to  be  expect!  Sir  John  'ave  not  a  'ead  for  plot;  but  you 
—you  'ave  behave— like  the  fools." 

With  the  same  perfect  composure  and  unmoved  face  he 
opened  the  ca.se  and  took  out  the  papers.  Jerome  noticeidl 
that  the  seals  were  not  yet  broken. 

"We  are  prepared  to  pay  for  being  fools,  your  Highness," 
he  said  coldly. 

■  It  is  to  be  '  ope',"  remarked  William  drily.  "  You  can 
all  do  that— you  foreigners.  When  you  'ave  play'  the  fool 
you  can  pay  for  it." 

His  face  flashed  for  a  moment  t.o  Jerome  Caryl's  steady 
(presence,  then  fell  to  the  letter  he  held. 

■■  This,"  he  said,  "  is  a  letter  for  my  uncle  at  St.  Qer- 
taains.     I*    believe   'e  get  many  such— pourguo*  non  I" 

He  took  up  the  next  paper,  then  put  it  down  and  laid 
his  small  high-bred  hand  over  it.  The  upper  part  of  his 
face    was    hidden    in   the   shadow    of    his   hat,   but  Jerome 


fancied  he  detected   a  faint  smile   on   the   ti..j.    ..j,,-,    ......    ,u 

fired  his  blood. 

■  Sir,"  he  demmded,  "  may  I  ask  what  you  want  of  mt-:-' 
—where  this  leads?    I  deny  nothing." 

It  would  be  mos'   foolish,"   interrupted  William 
prove'." 
"Will  your  Highness  then  make  an  end?" 

■  niat   is   not    the   way    in   this   mos'   advance     countiy, 
answered    William,    and    now    there    was    no    mifitaking   the 
smile.     '•  My   cousin   in   France   'as    tlie   Uttreii  da  cachet,   but 
'ere   we   'ave   the   trial,   the    witness,    the   lawyer,    all    mos' 
fair." 

He   leant  back  in  his  chair  and  his  smile  deepened. 
"  It   is   amusin'    'ow   you    plot  for   the   King   you    yourself 
throw  out." 

THE  DEATH  WARRANT  OF  THE  MACDONALDS. 

To  Sir  John's  angry  remonstrance  on  learning  that 
the  hard  won  papers  have  been  destroyed,  King 
William  calmly  replies:  "For  what  end  should  I 
wi.sh  to  know  these  people ?  I  am  tire'  of  your  plot ; 
but  tihey  are  most  'armless — let  them  go."  The 
English  plotters  may  have  escaped,  but  the  Master 
of  Stair  is  all  the  more  determined  that  the  Mac- 
donalds shall  pay  the  penalty.  Turning  slowly  to  the 
King  with  an  assumed  indifference,  he  says:  — 

"I  have  a  paper  here  for  your  Majesty's  signature;  of 
no  importance;  merely  a  letter  to  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  in  Scotland  relative  to  the  preserving  of  the  i)eace  " 

"  And  ia  that  all  the  business  you  'ave  for  me?" 

■  It  is.  your  Majesty."  Sir  John  spoke  with  lowered 
lids. 

William  sat  up  in  his  chair. 

■  Well,  'and  it  me,"  he  said.     "  Bring  the  pen." 
Sir   John  brought  a   pen   and   pai)er. 
"It   is    nothing    of    importance?"    asked    William.    .•■    . 
at  the  folded  sheet. 

'  Of  none  whatever.  Sir." 
The  King  affixed  hie  great  scrawling  signature. 

It  w'as  the  death  warrant  of  the  men  of  Glenco,-. 

THE  MASSACRE  OP  GLBNCOE. 

With  the  resolution  of  despair  Delia  makes  a  i.ir^i 
attempt  to  save  the  doomed  race.  She  arrives  in 
Glencoe  in  time  to  w^arn,  but  too  late  to  save.  Miss 
Bowen  dismisses  the  usually  accepted  stor)-  of  the 
massacre.  In  her  narrative  the  bloody  deed  is  doi\e 
openly  and  without  treacher)-.  Caught  as  in  a  trap, 
the  Macdonalds  are  shot  down  without  mercy.  Delia 
witnesses  the  butchery  of  her  friends:  — 

The  i-eport  of  the  guns  echoed  from  the  mountains,  rang 
in  her  ears;  she  saw  smoke  curling  from  the  hut«.  and  one 
burst  suddenly  into  a  bright  flame  that  ro.se  heavenward/). 
She  heard  tlie  guns  discharge  again,  and  a  distant  answer 
float  from  the  liills.  Horsemen  flew  past  her;  one  fell, 
and  his  companion  leapt  over  man  and  animal  and  was 
gone  into  the  smoke.  Screams  rose  and  thick  cries  of 
triumph  and  hate;  figures  formed  out  of  the  sinoke  and 
•were  lost  again;  a  second  time  came  the  roll  of  musketry 
from  the  hills,  nearer  now.  Delia  found  herself  leaning 
against  tlie  rocky  side  of  tlie  valley,  watching,  listening 
dumb— not  blind.  A  shrieking  boy  ran  past  her,  two  soldiers 
after  him;  one  had  a  bleeding  face.  From  the  burning  hut 
a  woman  came  running,  alight  from  head  to  foot;  there 
was  no  outcry;  she  flung  up  her  hands  above  her  blazltig 
hair  and  fell  forward  on  her  face.  The  musketry  cracked 
again.  A  horseman  galloped  by  with  a  Highlander  cling> 
ing  to  the  saddle;  they  were  striking  .at  each  other  with 
knives;  the  Macdonald  dragged  the  Campbell  from  the 
saddle,  and  the  maddened  horse  plunged  over  both.  It  was 
almost  dark. 
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Miss  Bowens  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  a  mas- 
sacre are  somewhat  ^^eculiar. 

THE  BECKONING. 

The  Macdonalds' trouble  the  Highlands  no  more. 
Glencoe  is  a  desolate  waste  and  tthe  Campbells  may 
ride  in  safety.  But  the  reckoning  has  to  be  paid. 
The  final  chapters  of  the  tale-describe  how  the  Edin- 
burgh mob  storm  and  burn  the  house  of  the  Master 
of  Stair  in  revenge  for  the  massacre  of  Glencoe. 
Delia,  whom  he  has  deceived  and  cruelly  wronged,  is 
the  instrument  of  his  fall.  She  spreads  abroad 
accounts  of  the  killing  of  the  men  of  Glencoe  and 
inflames  the  popular  passion.  Too  late  she  attempts 
to  save  the  man  she  has  ruined,  but  whom  still  she 
loves  with  an  unreasoning  passion.  The  tragedy  is 
played  to  its  close  in  the  back  parlour  of  Lumley's 
shop  in  the  Canongate.  Lord  Stair,  having  barely 
escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  sits  with  his 
elbows  on  the  table  moodily  smoking  a  long  clay 
pipe.  By  his  side  is  stretched  the  unconscious  form 
of  Delia:  — 

In  a  little  while  she  would  be  silent  and  cold  in  death, 
utterly  beyond  all  speech,  all  question  or  demand,  in- 
scrutable. He  looked  at  the  clear-cut  features,  the  sweep  of 
the  lash'es.  the  parted  lips,  the  locked  hands,  and  the  long, 
still  figure.    She  had  said  ehe  loved  him. 

She  had  held  him  guilty  of  things  he  had  not  done.  Per- 
haps if  she  had  known— but  none  of  it  mattered;  the  tra- 
gedy was  played  to  its  close,  and  death  would  draw  the  cur- 
tain over  all  explanationhi. 

8he  had   loved  him. 

He  knew  of  no  other  who  had ;  in  his  whole  life  no  other. 

Ijet  tier  go— unquestioned. 

In  apatliy  of  soul  he  gazed  at  her,  and  as  he  gazed  she 
oiiened  her  dark  eyes.  Opened  wide  her  eyes  and  sat  up, 
leaning  on  her  elbow—"  Lord  Stair!" 

He  could  not  tell  if  she  saw  him;  her  glance  was  dim  and 
vague,  as  if  she  addressed  some  fancied  vision  of  him. 

The  blood  of  Glencoe!"  she  said  slowly.  "They  .shall 
never  speak  of  you   without  they  curse  you— for  Glencoe." 


She  stared  at  the  oandleliglit,  leaning  forward.  "Have  J- 
damned  myself,  my  love— to  Hx  this  sUxin  on  you.'  I  feel 
tie  flames— and  I  have  lied— you  also.  Lord  Stair— you  lie* 
to  rae." 

A  look  of  horror  settled  on  her  face.  "Don't  go — ai 
with  me— don't  you  see  them— the  flames?— so  they  rose 
Glencoe — you   are  paid " 

Her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper;  ti.e  last  log  on  the  hearth  !• 
into  ashes.  Kiss  me  I  Why  liave  yon  never  kis^ied  me - 
you  asked  me  when  they  were  singing.  'For  they  have  dci 
marvellous  things!"     Kiss  me!" 

His  pipe  fell  from  his  inert  liand  and  broke  into  fragmei. 
on  tlie  floor.        "Lord  Stair!" 

He  did  not  move  from  his  seat.    She  had  fallen  back 
iher  pillow;    one  hand  trailed  along  the  floor.     "You  asked 
me — Andrew " 

He  remembered  when  he  had  asked  her;  the  Abbey,  he- 
words  and  his:  "When  you  ask  me " 

And  now A  great  silence  settled  on  the  room;  ehaduv, 

advancing,  receding,  and  her  breath  stilled  for  ever.  Sh»- 
had  gone  beyond  question,  or  explanation,  inscrutable, 
silent. 

The  tale  closes  with  the  triumph  of  the  Campbells 
— ■"  Silently  they  ride  through  Glencoe,  the  Glen 
Weeping.     Their  horses'  hoofs  stir  the  dead  ash. 
from  under  the  heather;  they  pass  through  the  di 
mantled  ruins;  they  gallop  over  the  graves  of  theii 
enemies,  but  they  raise  no  shout  of  victory,  make  no 
gesture  of  triumph.    It  is  the  Campbell  way." 

The  number  of  men,  women  and  children  actual  ^ 
killed  in  the  massacre  was  only  about  sixty.     But  tl, 
blood  shed  at  Glencoe  is  not  forgotten,  for  the  de<^ 
has  deeply  and   permanently  impressed  itself  upon 
the  public  imagination.    How  deeply,  an  interesting: 
coincidence  enables  us  to  judge.     While  the  publi 
was  reading  Miss  Bowen's  romance,  the  dealers  wei 
bidding  against  each  other  for  the  three  lines  of  th 
original  "  order  "  for  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.     1  i 
was  finally  purchased  for  ;;^i4oo,  a  sum  equal  to 
something    over    jQ2;^    a    head    for    the    butchered 
mtmbers  of  the  Clan  Macdonald. 


IL— ZOLA^S  EARLY   STRUGGLES    WITH   ADVERSITY.* 


Biography  is  the  best  remedy  for  despondency. 
"  There  you  will  find,"  Mr.  John  Morley  once  re- 
marked in  one  of  his  jxapers  of  wise  counsel  on 
reading,  "  that  other  men  before  you  have  known  the 
dreary  reaction  that  follows  long  susUvined  effort, 
and  that  one  of  the  differences  between  the  first-rate 
man  and  the  fifth-rate  lies  in  the  vigour  with  which 
the  first-rate  man  recovers  from  this  reaction  and 
crushes  it  down,  and  again  flings  himself  once  more 
upon  the  breach."  That  is  the  thought  which  natur- 
ally arises  in  the  mind  of  any  reader  who  turns  the 
pages  of  the  first  volume  of  Zola's  correspondence. 
These  collected  letters  cover  the  period  of  his  early 
struggles  with  adversity,  his  long  unavailing  striving 
for  public  appreciation  of  those  qualities  of  which 
he  felt  himself  possessed.  Though  often  dispirited 
he  never  despaired,  and  remained  steadfast  to  his 
motto,  "  All  or  nothing." 


•Kniile    Zola.         Correspondence. 
I'aaquelle,    300pp.     f.350. 


Lettres    de     Jeunesse. 


HIS  CRAVING  TOK  SYMPATHY. 

The  firsft  of  the  letters  in  this  volume  was  written 
in  Januar)-,  1859,  when  Zola  wa.s  nineteen,  and  tli 
last  in  December,  1872,  when  he  was  thirty-two,  an 
tht'  clouds  were  beginning  to  break.     Zola's  corn-- 
pondents  were  mostly   his    "  chums "    and    formt  i 
companions  in  mischief   at  the   College  of  Aix-en 
Provence — J.  B.  Bailie,  who  aftenvards  became  ai 
impressionist  painter  of  some  note;    Paul  C^zann' 
.subsequently  a  professor  at  the  Ecole  Polytechniqut- 
and  Marius  Roux,   who  in  later  life  acquired  som 
reputation  as  a  novelist.     From    the    tone    of    th' 
letters  Zola's  lonely  heart  seems  to  have  found  mori 
comfort  in  correspondence  with  Cezanne    than  with 
either  of  his  other  two  friends.     The  interest  of  tli 
letters  is  not  their  liteTary  charm,  of  which  they  pci~ 
sess  little,  but  their  human  qualities.    They  are  on 
more  instance,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the  old  saying 
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that  all  bt-^.ninngs  art'  difficuit,  and  that  success  is 
only  attained  by  courageous  striving.  Nothing  in 
them  is  more  striking  than  Zola's  intense  attachment 
to  his  friends,  not  one  of  whom  had  anything  com- 
parable to  his  own  strength  of  character.  There  is 
a  constant  and  almost  piteous  craving  for  une  lettre 
dc  ioi  to  cheer  his  solitude. 

ZOLA'S  VIEW  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

Hope  deferred  often  made  his  heart  sick.  He 
found  relief  in  writing  to  his  friends  Bailie  and 
Cezanne — his  "  cornflowers  "  as  he  calls  them  in  one 
curious  passage — dissertations  concerning  his  views 
on  life  in  general,  on  marriage  and  women,  on  poetry 
and  literature,  and  on  various  authors,  notably 
George  Sand,  whom  he  greatly  appreciated  ;  Mon- 
taigne, whose  philosophy  contained  something  that 
was  as  balm  to  his  wounded  heart ;  and  Shakespeare, 
whom  he  read  in  the  original.  About  Shakespeare 
he  writes  copiously  and  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  the  young  Parisian,  barely  twenty  years 
old,  appreciated  the  English  dramatist.  Strangely 
enough  he  criticises  some  of  the  phrases  employed 
by  Shakespeare  as  being  too  rough  and  coarse,  and 
i  confesses  that  he  found  in  the  plays  a  good  deal  to 
shock  him.     Of  Shakespeare  he  -wTites:  — 

Victor  Husro,  it  has  been  said,  imitated  Shakespeare. 
Hardly  at  all.  I  should  say.  The  French  poet  is  lees  darinij 
than  the  Enelish  one.  and  the  blend  of  comedy  and  tragedy 
with  which  he  has  been  reproached  is  much  more  marked 
ji)  his  predecessor.  ...  As  a  rule  the  plays  are  short> 
and  after  having'  rend  them  you  are  astonished  that  they 
ran  have  so  much  in  them. 

This  he  attributes  to  the  many  .short  episodic 
scenes: — 

But  a  mediocre  poet  must  be  aware  of  imitatins  such  a 
•method.  Only  Shakespeare  could  have  knit  together  all 
th.ese  small  scenes,  and  made  a  homogeneous  whole.  .  .  . 
The  way  is  narrow  and  the  abyss  deep.  If  you  are  not  sub- 
lime, you  risk  being  diffuse  and  detestable. 

HIS  SENSE  OF  LONELINESS. 

What  troubled  Zola  so  greatly  in  these  early  days 
was  that  he  was  twenty^  years  old  and  still  a  burden 
on  his  mother,  w-ho  had  bare'.y  enough  for  herself. 
Earn  his  bread  somehow  he  must,  and  in  the  night 
dream  his  "  beloved  dreams  and  build  his  castles  in 
the  air."  "  The  struggle  will  be  long  "  (it  was),  "  but 
I  am  not  afraid  of  it.  I  feel  T  have  something  in 
me,  and  if  that  is  really  the  case  sooner  or  later  it 
must  come  to  light."     But  in  the  meantime,  instead 


of  earning  the  ^48  a  year,  which  was  his  modest 
idea  of  a  competence,  he  was  learning  hard 
lessons  :  — ■ 

Man  is  alone,  alone  on  earth.  Of  course,  as  I  said,  I  see 
forms  about  me,  but  every  day  shows  me  more  and  more 
plainly  the  vastnegs  of  the  desert  in  which  each  of  ua  livef 
.  .  Sometimes  I  go  to  a  theatre,  or  acme  public  place, 
to  Heek  distraction;  but  at  night,  when  I  am  alone  again 
in  my  bed,  I  feel  overcome  with  wretchedness.  I  am  alone, 
alone  in  body  and  alone  in  soul.  I  try  in  vain  to  cling  Ut 
l^fe.  .  .  .  But  there,  l^etore  me.  life-  •"•...•■t  ,i,.....,-.  .1,.  .w^ 
lies. 

■  Ali  OR  NOTHIN(i 

He  dreaded  intensely  a  life  of  mechanical  toil  in 
an  office,  with  only  his  spare  moments  to  devote  to 
poetry,  for  he  had  not  yet  given  up  the  hope  of 
being  a  poet.  Heart-sickness  after  a  time  brought 
on  bodily  sickness  also.  For  a  time  he  might  almost 
have  been  said  to  have  lived  on  his  dreams,  dreams 
not  so  much  of  future  greatness  as  of  a  time  when 
the  world,  on  seeing  him,  would  no  longer  pass  him 
by  on  the  other  side,  indifferent  and  scornful.  He 
knew  by  instinct  that  his  life's  barque  would  never 
sail  smooth  seas.  Yet  he  constantly  kept  before 
him,  even  in  his  moments  of  blackest  depression, 
his  motto,  "  All  or  nothing." 

"There  are  so  many  fools,"  he  discovered' when  the  clouds 
had  begun  to  lift  a  little,  "  that,  even  if  one  is  very  stupid 
ore's  self,  one  can  rise  above  the  crowd.  Pluck  up  courace 
and  work!  ...  I  am  going  to  work  till  midnight,  this 
evening,  and  if  I  write  another  good  verse,  such  as  I  wrote 
yesterday,  I  shall  have  laid  in  enough  good  «pirit~  t..  ;-.-t 
'me  all  to-morrow.    What  a  fool  I  am!" 

The  dreaded,  yet  necessary,  mechanical  toil  bring- 
ing in  _;,^48  a  year  was  most  difficult  to  endure.  At 
nme  o'clock  he  was  at  the  office ;  he  copied  customs 
declarations  till  four,  with  accompanying  correspond- 
ence and  the  usual  "pen-scratching."  Then  he 
"  shook  himself  like  a  wet  bird,"  lit  his  pipe, 
breathed,  and  lived.  "  I  turn  over  in  my  mind  long 
poems,  long  plavs,  long  novels,"  he  writes  to  Ce;ranne. 
.  .  .  "  Yes,  I  will,  T  will  publish  a  book  of  poems 
and  dedicate  it  to  you."  Very  shortly  aftenvards  he 
had  abandoned  "pen-scratching."  He  thought 
starvation  preferable.  And  as  the  book  closes  the 
clutches  of  giant  despair  are  fast  slackening,  and  of 
the  two  alternatives  Zo'a  had  set  f)efore  himself — 
"  all  or  nothing  " — he  already  knows  that  it  will  not 
be  the  latter  which  is  to  be  his  destined  lot  in  life. 
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LEADING   BOOKS   OF   THE   MONTH. 


RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Growth  of  Cliri^tianity.    Percy  Gardner  (Bhxck)  net    3/6 
Birth   and  Infancy   of  Jesus  Chri«it.     Rev.  L.   M.   Sweet. 

(Cassell)  net    6/0 
The  Censorahip  of  tlie  Church  of  Borne.     G.  H.  Putnam 

(Putnam)  net  21/0 

Richard  Hooker.     V.  Staley   (Masters)    3/6 

Contrasts   in  Social  Progress.     E.  P.  Tenney  

(Longmans)  net  10/6 
Mif  (reed  of  a  Layman.  Frederic  Harrison  (Macmillan)  7/6 
A  Century  of  InteHectual  Development.  K.  Macpherson. 

(Blackwood)  net  6/0 
The  Roots  of  Reality.  E.  Belfort  Bax  ...  (Richards)  net  7/6 
The  Persian   Mystics.     F.   H.   Davis   (Murray)   net    2/0 

HISTORY,   POLITICS,   TRAVEL,  ETC. 

I'uhlic   Records   and   tlie  Constitution.     L.   O.   Pike  

(Frowde)  net    2/6 
Hi:<    Grace    the    Steward    and    Trial    of    Peers.      L.    W. 

Vernon  Harcourt  (Longmans)  net  16/0 

Cohdeu  as  a  Citizen.     W.  E.   A.   Axon   'Unwin)  net  21/0 

OflTence,  not  Defence.     Capt.  C.   H.  Wilson  ...  (Allen)  net    3/6 

National   Defence.     Major  C.  Ross (Hutchinson)   net  12/0 

The   Art   of   Naval   Warfare.     Adm.   Sir   C.   Bridge   

(Smith,  Elder)  net    3/6 

The  Colour  of  London.    W.  J.  Loftie  (Chatto)  net  20/0 

The   Independent  Church    of   Westminster   Abbey.     Rev. 

J.  Boseley (Memorial  Hall)  net    5/0 

Buckinglianishire  Sketches.     E.  S.  Roscoe  ...  (Stock)  net      4/6 

Wiltsiiire.     A.   G.   Bradley   (Methuen)    6/0 

Day-*  in  Cornwall.     C.  L.  Hind  (Methuen)    6/0 

Ireland  To-day  and  To-morrow.     E,  B.  Iwan  Miiller  

iChapman)  net    3/6 

Dublin.    W.  C.  Green  (Methuen)  net    4/6 

The  Aran  Islands.    J.  M.  Synge  (Simpkin)  net    5/0 

.Captain  James  Cook.    A.  Kitson  (Murray)  net  15/0 

Pages  from  an  Adventurers  Life.    Dick  Donovan     

(Laurie)  net  16/0 

Imperial  Outposts.    A.  M.  Murray  (Murray)  net  12/0 

Queen  Hortense.    I.  A.  Taylor.    2  vols.. .(Hutchinson)  net  24/0 

Tli«'  Comtesse   de   Boigne.     M.  C.   NicouUand   

(Heinemann)  net  15/0 

W.  A.  B.  Frohman  (Simpkin)  net  12/6 

.\    War  in   Russia.     M.   Barinsr  (Methuen)   net  10/6 

Europe  and   the  Turks.    Noel   Buxton (Murray)  net    2/6 

Wanderings  East  of  Suez.    F.  C.  Penfield  (Bell)  net  10/6 

To-morrow  in  the  East.    Douglas  Story (Chapman)    6/0 

The  I'nveiled  East  (China  and  Japan).  F.  A.  McKenzie 

(Hutchinson)  net  12/0 

Hiii(iu>laii    under  Free   Lances.   H.    G.    Keene   

(Brown,  Langliam)  net  15/0 
My  Life  as  an   Indian.     J.  W.  Schultz     ...  (Murray)   net    6/0 

Jarae-stown.     Mrs.   R.   A.  Pryor  (Macmillan)  net    7/6 

Canada.    T.  M.  Martin  and  W.  Campbell (Black)  net  20/0 

Advance.    Au8trala.sia.     P.    T.    BuUen    (Hodder)    6/0 

SOaOLOGY. 

Landmarks  of   British    Fiscal    HiHtorv.     .1    .s.    Mills 

Black)    net    1/0 
Hritnin'ft   Hbpe.    Julie  Suttet  Clarke)   net  1/6 

.Sweat  ill'.'.     E.   radhuiy   and    (;.   Sliaini '  Headley)  net    1/0 

SCIENCE. 

Astronomical    Essays.     J.    E.    Gore    (Chatta)    6/0 

The  Sense  of  Touch   in    Animals  and   Birds.     W.   Kidd 

(Black)  net    5/0 

Wild  Flowers  of  the  British  Isles.    H.  I.  Adams  

(Heinemann)    net  30/0 
Willi    Flowers.    F.    E.    Hulme    (Cassell)    net    5/0 

LITERARY  BIOGRAPHY,  ESSAYS. 

Eiis'ii-li    Miracle  Plays.     E.   Hamilton   Moore   

(Sherratt  and  Hughes)  net    3/6 


Essays  and  Addresses.    R.  C.  Jebb  

(Cambridge  University  Press)  net  10/6 
Colloquies  with  an  Unseen  Friend.    Edited  by  Walburga 

Lady  Paget  (Wellbyi  ne»t  8/6 

iBroken   Shell.s.     F.   T.   Mott   (Gay   and   Bird)   net  1/0 

The  Pocket-Books  of  Poems  and  Songs.    E.  Thomas  ... 

{Richards)  net  4/0 

George  Buchanan.    Edited  by  D.  A.  Millar  ...  (Nutt)  net  7/6 

E.  L.  Godkin.    Rollo  Ogden.     2  vols.  ...  (Macmillan)  net  17/0 

Lady   Mary   Wortley   Montagu.     George   Paeton   

(Methuen)  net  15/0 

Mrs.  Sherwood.    Isabella  Gilchrist  net  3/6 

H.   Beerbohm   Tree.    Mns.   George   Craii    (Lane)   net  2/6 

Ellen    Terry.      C.    St.    John    (Lane)  net  2  6 

POEMS,  DRAMAS. 

The  Romance  of   King   Arthur.     iDrama.)     F.   Coutts   ... 

(Lane)   net  f 
The  Angel  of  the  Hours,  etc.    (Poems.)    E.  H.   B^akeney 

(Mathews)    net  6 

Sealed  Orders,  etc.    (Poems.)    W.  H.  Pollock...* Rivers)  net  1/u 

The  Last  Blackbird,  etc.    (Poems.)    R.  Hodgson 

(Allen)   net  3/6 
ART,   ARCHITECTURE.    MUSIC. 

studies   in   Pictures.     J.   C.   Van   Dyke   (Ltuirie)  net  6/0 

Siena    and   Her   Artists.    F.   Seymour   (Unwin)    net  6/0 

Masterpieces  of  Versailles.     G.   Geftroy  ...    (Nilsson)  net  3/6 
Tlie  Prado,  Madrid.    A.  P.  Calvert  and  C.  G.  Hartley  ... 

(Lane)  net  3/6 

Sir  William  Beechey.    W.  Roberts  iDuckworth)  net  7/6 

Landscapes  of  G.  P.    Watts.    W.    Bayea  ...  (Newnes)  net  3/6 

Roman   Sculpture.      Mrs.    A.   Strong   ...   (Duckworth)    net  10/0 

Tlie  Wagner  Stories.    Filson  Young  (Richards)  net  5/0 

Catholic   Ciiurch    Music.     R.    Terry  (Greening)   net  5/0 

Dictionary   of   Foreign    Mu.sical   Terms.    T.   Wolton   

iBreitkopf  and  Haertel)  ,: 

NOVELS. 

Albanesi.  Mme.     The  Strongest   of  All  Things  ...  (Hurst)  6/0 

Barr,  James.    The  Witchery   of  the  Seriwnt  

(Gay  and  Bird)  6/0 

Begbie.    Harold.      The    Vigil...     (Hodder)  6/0 

Benson,    E.   F.    The   House   of   Defence    ...    (Heinemann)  6/0 

Boothby,   Guy.     The   Man    of  the  Crag   (White)  5/0 

Bowen,   Marjorie.    Tlie   Glen    o'    Weeping   (Rivers)  6/0 

Braddon,   M.  E.    Dead  Love  has  Chains  (Hurst)  3/6 

Bradley.    J.    F.    The    Passing    of    Night (Long)  6/0 

Brown.  K.     Sirocco  ; (Cassell)  6/0 

Brown,    V.     The   Coward    in   E<ien (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Oarling,    G.       Richard    Elliott.    Financier    (Sisley)  6/0 

Dickinson,    H.    N.    Keddy Ueinemann)  6/0 

Fenn.   G.    Manville.    A   Country   Squii  (White)  6/0 

iPletcher,   J.    S.    The   Queen   of   a    Da>  < Unwin)  6/0 

Forman.    J.    M.    A    Modern    Ulysses   (Ward,    Lock)  6/0 

Goodrich.    A.    The    Balance   of    Power    (Hodder)  6/0 

Halsliam,  John,     f.onewood  Corner  ...  (Smith.  Elder)  net  5/0 

Hill.  W.  K.     Under  Three  Kings  (Routledge)  2/6 

Howells,  W.  D.    Through  the  Eye  of  the  Needle  

(Harper)  6/0 

Irvine.    A.   M.     Rodger  Dinwiddie,   Soul   Doctor..  (Laurie)  6/0 

Jacob.s.  W.  W.    Short  Cruises  (Hurst  and  Blackett)  3/6 

Jerome.  J.  K.     Tlie  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back  ... 

(Hurst)  2/6 

McCarthy.    J.   H.    Needle.s   and   Pins    (Hurst)  6/0 

Marchmont.  A.  W.     The  Man  Who  was  Dead  ...  (Cassell)  6/0 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

The   Statesman's    Yearbook,    19u7.     J.    S.    Keltie 

(Macmillan)  net  10/6 
The   Naval   Annual,   1907.    T.    A.    Rrassey 

(OrifUn,  Portmouth)  net  12/6  - 
The   Free  Church    Yearbook.   1907  ...                              (Law) 

The    Charities    Register.    1907    (Longman(8)    net  5/0 
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CARETTE   or   SARK 

By    JOHN    OXENHAM 

AvitHor  of  "  WTKite  Fire,"  **  Barbe  of  Grand  Bayou,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW   I   WENT   THE   FIRST   TIME    TO   BRECQHOU. 

Are  the  later  days  ever  quite  as  full  of  the  bright- 
ness and  jo\  of  life  as  the  earlier  ones?  Wider 
and  deeper  and  fuller,  l)oth  of  joys  and  sorrows, 
they  are;  but  the  higher  lights  hold  also  the  darker 
shadows,  and  experience  teaches,  as  Jeanne  Falla 
used  to  say,  N'y  a  pas  de  rue  sans  but.  Neither 
lights  nor  shadows  last,  and  the  only  thing  one  may 
count  upon  with  absolute  certainty  is  the  certainty 
ol  change. 

But  in  the  earlier  days  one's  horizon  is  limited, 
and  so  long  as  it  is  clear  and  bright  ones  does  not 
trouble  about  possible  storms ;  wherein,  I  take  it, 
the  spirit  of  childhood  is  wiser  than  the  spirit  of 
the  grown,  until  the  latter  learn  that  wisdom  which 
men  like  my  grandfather  call  faith,  and  so  draw 
near  again  to  the  trustful  simplicity  of  the  earlier 
days. 

Altogether  bright  and  very  clear  are  my  recollec- 
tions of  those  days  when  Carette  and  I,  and  Krok, 
whenever  he  could  manage  it,  roamed  about  that 
western  coast  of  our  little  island,  till  we  knew  every 
rock  and  stone,  and  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
beetling  cliffs,  and  were  on  such  friendly  terms  with 
the  very  gulls  and  cormorants  that  we  knew  many 
of  them  h\  sight,  and  were  on  visiting  terms,  so  to 
sjieak,  though,  perhaps,  never  very  acceptable 
\isitors,  among  their  homes  and  families. 

Krok  knew  it  all  like  a  book,  only  better;  for 
actual  books  were  of  late  acquaintance  with  him, 
and  these  other  things  he  had  studied,  in  his  way. 
for  half  his  life. 

In  the  hardest  working  life  there  are  always  off 
times,  and  Krok's  Sundays,  outside  the  simple  neces- 
sities of  farm  life,  had  always  been  his  own.  His 
one  enjoyment  had  been  to  scramble  and  poke  and 
peer — without  knowledge,  indeed,  or  even  under- 
standing, save  such  as  came  of  absorbed  watchful- 
ness, but  still  with  the  most  perfect  satisfaction— 
among  the  hidden  things  of  nature  which  lay  in 
pools,  and  under  stones,  and  away  in  dark  caves 
where  none  but  he  had  been. 


And  all  these  things  he  introduced  us  to  witli 
very  great  enjoyment,  revealing  to  us  at  a  stroke,  as 
it  were,  the  wonders  which  had  taken  him  years  to 
find  out  for  himself. 

With  him  we  lay  gazing  into  the  wonderful  rock 
gardens  under  the  Autelets  when  the  tide  was  out ; 
watching  the  phosphorescent  .seaweeds  flame  in  the 
darker  pools ;  seeking  out  the  haunts  where  the  sea- 
anemones  lay  in  thousands,  waving  their  long  pale 
arms  hungrily  for  food,  and  closing  them  hopefully 
on  anything  that  offered,  even  on  one's  fingers, 
which  they  pre.sently  rejected  as  unsatisfying. 

He  would  silently  point  out  to  us  the  beauties 
of  the  sea-ferns  and  flowers,  and  the  curious  ways 
and  habits  of  the  tiny  creeping  things  and  fishes, 
and  we  three  would  lie  by  the  hour,  flat  on  the  rocks, 
chin  in  fist,  watching  the  comedies  and  tragedies 
and  the  strange  chancy  life  of  the  pools.  And  they 
were  absorbing  enough  to  keep  even  Carette  quiet, 
although  her  veins  seemed  filled  with  quicksilver, 
and  her  life  went  on  springs. 

And  at  times  he  would  take  us  up  the  cliffs,  to 
points  of  vantage  from  which  we  could  look  down 
into  the  sea-birds'  nests  and  watch  them  f-v''— / 
their  young. 

And,  greatest  wonder  of  all,  and  only  wlitn  we 
had  solemnly  promised,  finger  on  lip,  never  to  dis- 
close the  matter  under  any  conditions  to  any  one 
whatsoever,  he  led  us  right  into  the  granite  cliffs- 
themsehes.  sometimes  through  dark  mouths  that 
gaped  on  the  shore,  sometimes  by  narrow  clefts  half- 
way up,  sometimes  down  strange  rough  chimne\s 
from  the  heights  above. 

Hand  in  hand  Ave  would  creep,  stumbling  and 
slipping,  clinging  tightly  to  one  another  for  pro- 
tection against  ghost.s,  spirits,  and  fairies,  in  all  of 
which  we  half  believed,  in  spite  of  all  wiser  teach- 
ing, and  never  daring  to  speak  above  a  whisper  for 
fear  of  we  knew  not  what,  hut  always  in  mortal 
terror  of  losing  Krok,  and  so  being  left  to  wander 
till  we  died,  or  fell  into  some  dark  pool  and  were 
drowned,  or,  more  horrible  still,  were  caught  by  the 
tide  and  driven  back  step  by  step  into  far  dark 
corners  till  the  end  came. 
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I  can  hear  now,  as  I  write,  the  uncouth  croak 
from  which  Krok  got  his  name,  but  which  to  us,  in 
those  awesomt:  places,  was  sweeter  than  music.  And 
I  can  hear  the  beating  of  his  stick  on  the  rocks  to 
guide  us  in  the  dark :  one  blow  to  tell  us  where  he 
was  •  two,  to  look  out  for  difficulties ;  three,  water. 
But  at  times  he  would  bring  with  him  a  torch  made 
of  tar  and  grease  and  rope,  and  then  we  would  go 
in  greater  comfort,  and  wax  almost  bold  at  times, 
though  never  without  scared  glances  over  our  shoul- 
ders at  the  black  mouths  which  gaped  hungrily  for 
us  at  every  turn  and  corner. 

We  were,  I  belie\'e,  the  very  first — of  our  time, 
at  all  events — to  penetrate  into  some  of  the  caves 
which  have  since  become  a  wonder  to  many,  and  if 
we  did  not  understand  how  very  wonderful  they 
reallv  were,  they  were  to  us  treasure-houses  of  de- 
light, and  a  never-failing  enjoyment. 

Some  of  the  higher  caves  were  used  as  secret 
storehouses  lor  goods  which  a  far-away  government 
— with  which  our  people  had  little  to  do,  and  which 
did  not  greatly  concern  them — chose  to  embargo 
in  various  ways.  And  it  was  in  the  secret  shipment 
of  these  to  various  ports  in  England  and  F'rance 
that  the  special  trade  of  the  Islands  largely  consist- 
ed. So  absolutely  free  of  all  restrictions  had  our 
people  always  been — indeed,  so  specially  privileged 
in  this  way  above  all  other  lands — that  it  took  many 
years  to  bring  them  under  what  they  looked  upon 
as  the  yoke.  And  .some  of  them  never  could,  or 
would,  understand  why  it  should  be  considered  un- 
lawful for  them  to  do  what  their  fathers  had  always 
done  without  let  or  hindrance.  Whatever  the  out- 
side world  might  say,  they  saw  no  wrong,  except  on 
the  part  of  those  who  tried  to  stop  them,  and  whom, 
therefore,  they  set  themselves  to  circumvent  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  and  were  mightily  successful 
therein.  Moreover,  the  Island  .spirit  resented  some- 
what this  interference  in  their  affairs  by  what  was, 
after  all,  a  conquered  people.  For  the  privileges  of 
the  Islands  were  granted  them  originally  by  the 
sovereigns  of  their  own  race  who  captured  England 
from  the  Saxon  kings.  We  of  the  Islands  never 
have  been  conquered.  At  Hastings  we  were  on  the 
winning  side,  and  we  have  been  a  race. to  ourselves 
t'ver  sincf,  though  loyal  always  to  that  great  nation 
which  sprang  like  a  giant  out  of  the  loins  of  the 
struggle. 

Foremost  among  the  free-traders  were  Carette's 
father  and  brothers  on  Brecqhou,  whereby,  as  I  have 
said,  Carette  spent  much  of  her  time  on  Sercq  with 
her  Aunt  Jeanne  Falla,  .which  was  all  for  her  good, 
and  much  to  her  and  my  enjoyment. 

When,  by  rights  of  flotsam  and  jetsam  and  gift 
and  trover,  she  became  the  proud  possessor  of  her 
little  yellow  boat,  the  day  rarely  pas.sed  without  her 
flitting  across  to  spend  part  of  it  at  Beaumnoir  or 
Bflfontaine,  unless  the  weather  bottled  her  up  on 
Brecqhou. 


Ont  time,  however,  is  very  clear  in  my  memory 
when  two  whole  days  passed,  and  fine  days  too,  with- 
out any  sign  of  her,  and  Aunt  Jeanne  Falla  knew 
nothing  more  of  her  than  I  did. 

My  grandfather  was  out  fishing  in  our  smaller 
boat,  and  Krok  was  bringing  home  vraic  in  the 
larger ;  but  it  was  not  lack  of  a  boat  that  could  keep 
me  from  news  of  Carette.  I  scrambled  down  the 
rocks  by  Saut  de  Juan,  strapped  my  guernsey  and 
trousers  on  to  my  head  with  my  belt,  and  swam 
across  through  the  slack  of  the  tide  without  much 
difficulty. 

As  I  drew  in  to  the  Gale  de  Jacob  I  saw  the^ 
yellow  cockleshell  hanging  from  its  beam,  and,  be- 
tween fear  and  wonder  as  to  what  could  have  taken 
Carette,  I  scraml)led  in  among  the  boulders,  and 
clambered  quickly  up  the  back  stairs  into  Brecqhou. 

'I'he  Le  Marchants  discouraged  visitors,  and  I  had 
i>ever  been  ashore  there' except  on  the  outer  rocks 
after  vraic.  Carette  never  talked  much  about  her 
home  affairs,  and,  except  that  the  house  was  built 
of  wood,  I  knew  very  little  about  it.  When  I 
reached  the  top,  and  stood  on  Beleme  cliff,  the 
sight  of  Sercq  as  I  had  never  se^n  it  before  filled  me 
with  a  very  great  delight.  From  Bee  du  Xez  at  one 
end  to  Moie  de  Bretagne  at  the  other,  every  cleft 
and  chasm  in  the  long  line  of  cliffs  was  bared  to 
my  sight.  Some  stood  naked,  shoulder  high  ;  and 
some  were  clothed  with  softest  green  to  their  knees. 
Here  were  long  green  slides  almost  to  the  water's 
edge ;  and  here  grim  heaps  of  black  rock  flung 
together  and  awr\-  in  w^ildest  confusion. 

Up  above  was  the  work  of  man,  the  greenei\ 
fields  and  trees,  soft  and  beautiful  in  the  sunshine; 
but  these  reached  only  to  tho  cliff  edge.  Wherever 
the  land  had  fallen  away,  the  wind  and  the  sea  had 
worked  their  will,  and  the  scarred  and  bitten  rocks 
l>ore  witness  to  it.  The  black  tumbled  masses  of 
the  Gouliot  were  right  before  me,  and,  in  the  gloomy 
channel  between,  the  tide,  through  which  I  had 
come,  writhed  and  rolled  like  a  wounded  sn.ilse, 
even  at  the  slack. 

I  turned  at  last  and  tram])ed  through  the  heai.,>  i 
and  ferns  and  the  breast-high  golden  rod,  stumbling 
among  the  rabbit  holes  with  which  tke  ground  was 
riddled,  towards  the  hous<',  which  .stood  in  a  hollow 
in  the  centre  of  the  islantl.  And  I  stared  hard  at 
it,  for  I  had  never  seen  the  like  before. 

It  was  not  like  our  Sercq  houses,  granite-built, 
thick-walled,  low  in  the  sides  and  high  in  the  roof. 
It  stood  facing  Sercq,  that  is,  with  its  back  to  the 
south  and  west,  and  the  far  end  of  it  seemed  to 
start  out  of  the  ground  and  come  sloping  up  to  the 
front,  till,  above  the  doorway,  it  was  perhaps  ten 
feet  high.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  cunning  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  a  dip  in  the  ground,  and  the 
house,  built  again.st  the  inside  of  the  hollow  and 
.sloping  very  gradually  upwards,  left  nothing  for  the 
wild  winter  gales  from  the  south-west  to  lay  hold, 
of.     The  wildest  wind  that  ever  blew  leaped  off  the 
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<(lge  of  the  hollow  and  went  shriekuig  up  the  black 
sky,  but  never  struck  down  at  the  squat  grey  house 
below.  It  was  a  good-sized  house,  wide-spread,  and 
all  on  one  floor,  and  though  it  was  only  built  of 
wood  it  looked  very  strong  and  lasting,  and,  to  my 
thinking,  very  comfortable.  Coming  towards  it  from 
the  front,  it  looked  as  though  a  great  ship  had  run 
head  on  into  the  hollow  and  sunk  partly  into  the 
ground,  leaving  her  stern  high  and  dry.  For  the 
front  was,  in  fact,  built  up  of  fragments  of  an  East 
Indiaman,  and  the  windows  were  her  bulging  stern 
windows,  car\ed  and  ornamented,  though  now  all 
weathered  to  an  ashen  grey,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  doorway  ran  a  stout,  carved,  wooden  railing, 
which  had  come  from  a  ship's  poop. 

When  I  had  done  staring  at  all  this  I  went  rather 
tloubtfuUy  to  the  door,  with  my  eyes  playing  about 
all  round,  for  the  Le  Marchants,  as  I  have  said,  did 
not  favour  visitors,  and  I  was  not  sure  of  my  wel- 
come. 

There  seemed  no  one  about,  however,  and  at 
last  I  summoned  courage  to  knock  gently  on  the 
door,  which  was  of  thick  heavy  wood  of  a  kind 
(juite  new  to  me,  and  had  once  been  polished. 

"Hello,  then!  Who's  there?"  said  a  voice  in- 
side. 

I  waited ;  but  no  one  came.  It  was  no  good  talk- 
ing through  a  door,  so  I  lifted  the  latch  doubtfully 
and  put  in  my  head. 

It  was  a  large  wide  room,  larger  than  Jeanne 
]■  alla's  kitchen  at  Beauraanoir,  and  though  there  was 
no  fern-bed — and  it  was  the  first  living-room  I  had 
seen  without  one — there  was  a  look  of  great  warmth 
and  comfort  about  it.  There  was  a  fire  of  drift- 
wood smouldering  in  a  wide  clay  chimney-place,  and 
a  sweet  warm  smell  of  wood  smoke  in  the  air. 
There  were  a  number  of  wooden  chairs,  and  a  table, 
and  several  great  black  oaken  chests  curiously 
carved,  and  a  great  rack  hanging  from  the  roof,  on 
which  I  saw  hams,  and  guns,  and  tarpaulin  hats, 
and  oars,  and  coils  of  rope.  The  far  end  of  the 
room  was  dark  to  one  coming  in  out  of  the  sun- 
shine, but,  in  some  way,  and  I  can  hardly  tell  how, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  when  the  winter  gales  screamed 
over  Brecqhou  that  would  be  a  very  comfortable 
room  to  live  in. 

I  could  still  see  no  one,  till  the  voice  cried  out 
at  sight  of  me  : 

"  Now,  who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  here?" 
And  then,  in  a  ship's  bunk  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room,  I  saw  a  face  lifted  up  and  scowling  at  me. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  young  man,  and  but  for  the 
black  scowl  on  it,  and  a  white  cloth  tied  round  above 
the  scowl,  it  might  have  been  good-looking,  for  all 
the  Le  Marchants  were  that. 

■'I'm  Phil  Carre,"  I  faltered.  "I've  come  to 
look  for  Carette." 

And  at  that,  Carette 's  voice  came,  like  a  silver 
pipe,  from  some  hidden  place. 

"  Phil,    man   fttt,    is   that   you  ?     I'm   here ;    but 


you  mustn't  come  in.  I'm  in  bed.  I've  got  measles. 
Father's  gone  across  to  see  Aunt  Jeanne  about  it." 

"I  was  afraid  you'd  got  cirowned,  or  hurt,  or 
something,"  I  said.     "If  it's  only  measles-; " 

"Just  that — onlv  measles,  and  it  doesn't  hurt  tiie 
least  bit." 

"How  long  will  it  be  before  you  re  better? 

"Oh!  days  and  days,  they  say." 

"Oh!  And  have  you  got  it  !■  "  '  '  ^ki<l  <if  lii.- 
man  in  the  bunk. 

And  he  looked  at  me  for  a  minute  and  tlien 
laughed,  and  said,  "Yes,  I've  got  it  too.  Don't 
you  come  near  me,"  for  I  had  come  into  the  room 
at  sound  of  Carette's  voice,  and  he  looked  very 
much  nicer  when  he  laughed. 

"  Oh,  Hilaire!"  cried  the  unseen  Carette.  "  What 
a  great  big " 

"  Ta-ta  !"  laughed  her  brother.  "  Little  yellow 
heels  should  keep  out  of  sight  " — which  was  not 
meant  in  rudeness,  but  only,  according  to  an  island 
saying,  that  little  people  should  not  e.xpress  opinions 
on  matters  which  don't  concern  them.  Before  he 
could  say  more,  the  door  behind  me  swung  open, 
and  a  surprised  voice  cried  : 

"  Diantre !  What  is  this?  And  who  arr  you, 
mon  gars?"  And  I  was  facing  Carette's  father, 
Jean  Le  Marchant,  of  whose  doings  I  had  heard 
many  a  "wild  story  on  Sercq. 

He  was  a  very  striking-looking  man,  tall  and 
straight,  and  well-built.  His  face  was  keen  as  a 
hawk's,  and  tanned  and  seamed  and  very  much 
alive.  His  eyes  were  very  sharp  and  dark,  under 
shaggy  white  eyebrows.  They  seemed  to  go  through 
me  like  a  knife,  and  made  me  wish  I  had  not  come. 
His  hair  was  quite  white,  and  was  cut  so  short  that 
it  bristled  all  over,  and  added  much  to  his  fierce 
wide-awake  look,  as  though  he  scented  dangers  all 
round,  and  was  ready  to  tackle  them  with  a  firm 
hand.  He  had  a  long  white  moustache,  and  no 
other  hair  on  his  face. 

While  I  was  still  staring  at  him,  Carette's  voice 
came  from  its  hiding-place. 

"  It  is  Phil  Carre  come  to  look  for  me,  father. 
He  is  my  good  friend.    You  will  give  him  welcome." 

"  Ah-ha !  Mademoiselle  commands,"  and  the 
keen  face  softened  slightly  and  broke  into  a  smile, 
which  was  still  somewhat  grim.  "  Monsieur  Phil 
Carre,  I  greet  you!  I  can  hardly  say  you  are  wel- 
come, as  1  do  not  care  for  visitors ;  but,  since  you 
came  to  get  news  of  the  little  one,  I  promise,  not  tt* 
kill  and  eat  you,  as  you  seem  to  expect." 

"  Merci,  monsieur!"  I  faltered. 

"  How  did  you  come?    I  did  not  see  any  boat." 

"  By  the  Gale  de  Jacob.     I  swam  across." 

"Ma  foi !  Swam  across ?  You  have  cou^ag^^. 
mon  gars,"  and  I  saw  that  I  had  risen  in  his  estima- 
tion. 

"He  swims  like  a  fish,  and  he  has  no  fear," 
chirped  Carette  from  her  hiding-place. 

"  All  the  same,  the  Gouliot  is  no  pond,"  and  Ix 
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looked  through  me  again.     "  How  old  are  you,  }non 


gars 


?" 


"  Thirteen  next  year." 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  make  of  yourself 
when  you  grow  up?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"For  boys  of  spirit  there  are  always  openings," 
he  said,  and  I  knew  very  well  what  he  meant,  and 
shook  my  head 

''  Ah,  so !  You  are  not  free-traders  at  Belfon- 
taine,"  he  laughed.  At  which  I  shook  my  head 
again,  feeling  a  trifle  ashamed  of  our  uncommon 
virtue,  which  could  not,  I  thought,  commend  itself 
to  so  notorious  a  defier  of  preventive  law. 

"  All  the  same  he  is  a  fine  man,  your  grandfather, 
and  a  seaman  beyond  most.  You  "vvill  follow  the 
sea — or  are  you  for  the  farming?" 

"  The  sea,  sure ;  but  it  will  be  in  the  trading,  I 
expect." 

"  It  is  larger  than  the  farming,  but  not  very  large 
after  all." 

"  When  will  I  be  able  to  see  Carette,  m'sieur?" 

"  Not  for  ten  days  or  so.  As  soon  as  she  is  well 
enough  1  shall  carry  her  over  to  Mistress  Falla's. 
Then  you  can  see  her." 

"  Thank  you,  m'sieur.     I  think  I  will  go  now." 

"  Going  back  same  way?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  m  see  you  off.    Sure  you  can  manage  it?" 

"Oh,  yes!  Good-bye,  Carette!"  as  he  moved 
towards  the  door. 

"  Good-bye,  Phil !  I'll  be  at  Aunt  Jeanne's  just 
^s  soon  as  I  can,"  piped  Carette  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  her  inner  room. 

And  John  Le  Marchant  led  me  back  across  the 
island  to  the  Gale  de  Jacob,  and  stood  watching  me 
from  Beleme  till  I  scrambled  in  among  the  rocks 
at  the  foot  of  Saut  de  Juan. 

That  was  the  first  time  I  visited  Carette's  home 
and  met  her  father,  though  her  brothers  I  had  seen 
at  times  on  Sercq,  viewing  them  from  a  distance 
with  no  little  awe  on  account  of  the  many  strange 
stories  told  about  them.  Thev  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  mixing  much  with  the  Island  men,  however. 
They  kept  their  own  counsel  and  their  own  ways, 
and  this  aloofness  did  not  make  for  good  comrade- 
ship -when  they  did  come  across. 

It  was  years  before  I  set  foot  on  Brecqhou  again. 

These  brief  glimpses  of  those  bright  early  days  I 
have  set  down  that  you  might  know  us  as  we  were. 
For  myself  1  delight  to  recall  them,  but  if  I  were 
to  tell  you  one-quarter  of  all  our  doings  and  sayings 
when  we  were  boy  and  girl  together,  with  but  one 
will — and  that  Carette's — it  would  make  a  volume 
passing  bounds. 

And  it  is  possible  that  my  recollection  of  these 
things  is  coloured  somewhat  with  the  knowledge  and 
feeling  of  the  later  times,  for  a  man  may  no  more 
fully  enter  again  into  the  thoughts  of  his  childhood 


than  he  may  enter  full  grown  into  his  childhood  s 
clothes.  I  have  told  them,  however,  just  as  thty 
are  present  in  my  own  mind,  and  they  are  at  all 
events  true. 

CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  WE  BEGAN   TO  SPREAD  OUE  WINGS. 

Ten  years  make  little  change  in  the  aspect  > 
Sercq,  nor  ten  times  ten  for  that  matter,  though  tli< 
learned  men  tell  us  that  the  sea  and  wind  an 
weather  take  daily  toll  of  the  little  land,  and  ai 
slowly  and  surely  wearing  it  away.  It  has  ni 
changed  much  in  my  time,  however,  and  I  have  ii 
doubt  it  will  still  stand  firm  for  those  who  are  t^ 
follow. 

But  ten  years  in  the  life  of  a  boy  and  girl — ten 
years  which  about  double  in  number  those  that  have 
gone,  and  increase  experiences  tenfold — these,  in- 
deed, bring  mighty  changes. 

In  those  ten  years  I  grew  from  boy  to  man,  ami 
Carette  Le  Marchant  grew  into  a  gracious  and 
beautiful  woman,  and — w'e  grew  a  little  apart. 

That  was  inevitable,  I  suppose,  and  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  for  even  two  saplings  planted  sii' 
bv  side  Avill,  as  they  grow  into  trees,  be  wider  ap;i ! 
at  the  top  than  they  are  down  below.    And  perhai 
it  is  right,  for  if  they  grew  too  close  together  boiu 
would  suffer.     Growth   needs  space  for  full  expan- 
sion if  it  is  not  to  be  lop-sided.     And  boy  and  girl 
days  cannot  last  for  ever. 

Those  ten  years  taught  me  much — almost  all  th.  ' 
T  ever  learned,  until  the  bitterer  experiences  of  lit 
brought  it  all  to  the  test,  and  sifted  out  the  chali 
and  left  me  knowledge  of  the  grain. 

And  once  again  I  would  say  that  to  my  mother. 
Rachel  Carre,  and  to  my  grandfather  and  Krok,  and 
to  William  Shakespeare  and  John  Bunyan,  and  to 
mv  grandfather's  great  Bible,  I  owe  in  the  fir.st 
jjlace  all  that  I  know.  All  those  books  he  mad< 
me  read  very  thoroughly,  and  parts  of  them  over 
and  over  again,  till  I  kntnv  them  almost  by  heart. 
And  at  the  time  I  cannot  say  that  this  was  much 
to  my  liking,  but  later,  whi-n  I  came  to  understand 
l)etter  what  I  read,  no  urging  was  needed,  for  they 
were  our  only  books  except  "  Foxe's  Martyrs,"  in 
which  I  never  found  any  very  great  enjoymen 
though  Krok  revelled  in  it.  And  I  suppose  that 
man  might  pass  through  life,  and  bear  himself  well 
in  it,  and  never  feel  lonely,  with  those  books  for  h- 
companions. 

I  should  not,  however,  omit  mention  of  M.  Rou> 
selot,  the  schoolmaster,  who  took  a  liking  to  me  b- 
cause  of  the  diligence  which  was  at  first  none  of  n; 
own,  but  only  the  outward  showing  of  my  mother 
and   grandfather's   .strict    oversight.      But,   as   liking 
begets  liking,  I   came  to  diligence  for  M.   Rouss<"- 
lot's  sake  also,  and,  finally,  for  the  sake  of  learning 
itself.     And  also  I  learned  no  little  from  Mistress 
Jeanne  Falla,   who    had   the   wisest   head   and   the 
sharpest  tongue  and  the  kindest  heart  in  all  Sercq 
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But  I  was  never  a  bookworm,  though  the  love  of 
knowledge,  and  the  special  love  of  those  books  I 
have  named,  is  with  me  yet. 

"  Whatever  you  come  to  be,  Phil,  though  it  be 
only  a  farmer-fisherman,  you  will  be  all  the  better 
man  and  the  happier  for  knowing  all  you  can,"  my 
grandfather  would  say  to  me,  when  we  grew  into 
closer  fellowship  with  my  growing  years.  "  It  is  not 
what  a  man  is  in  position,  but  what  he  is  in  himself 
that  makes  for  his  happiness.  And  I  think,"  he 
would  add  thoughtfully,  "  that  the  more  a  man 
understands  of  life,  and  the  more  he  thinks  upon 
it — in  fact,  the  more  he  has  inside  himself — the 
less  he  cares  for  the  smaller  things  outside."  And 
I  believe  he  was  right. 

He  taught  me  all  he  knew  concerning  the  farm 
and  the  land  and  the  crops,  and  taught  me  not  by 
rule  of  thumb,  but  showed  me  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  things,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  my  under- 
standing to  notice  the  little  things  of  nature  as  well 
as  the  great,  which  many  people,  I  have  found,  pass 
all  through  their  lives  without  ever  seeing  at  all. 

The  same  with  the  fishing.  He  and  Krok  gave 
me  all  they  had  to  give,  and,  without  vainglory,  but 
simply  as  grateful  testimony  to  their  goodness,  I 
think  that  at  two-and-twenty  I  knew  as  much  as 
any  of  my  age  in  Sercq,  and  more  than  most.  I 
knew,  too,  that  there  were  things  I  did  not  know, 
and  did  not  care  to  know,  and  for  that,  and  all  the 
higher  things,  I  have  to  thank  my  dear  mother  and 
my  grandfather. 

But  growth  in  its  very  nature  requires  a  widening 
sphere.  Contentment  comes  of  experience  and  satis- 
faction, and  youth,  to  arrive  at  that,  must  needs 
have  the  experience,  but  craves  it  as  a  rule  for 
itself  alone. 

Sercq  is  but  a  dot  on  the  map,  and  not  indeed 
that  on  most,  and  outside  it  lay  all  the  great  world 
teeming  with  wonders,  which  could  only  be  seen  by 
seeking  them. 

Up  to  the  time  I  was  sixteen,  and  Carette  four- 
teen, we  were  comrades  of  the  sea  and  shore  and 
cliflfs,  and  very  great  friends.  Then  Aunt  Jeanne 
Falla  insisted  on  her  being  sent  to  school  in  Peter 
Port— a  grievous  blow  to  us  both,  for  which  we 
lived  to  thank  her.  For  Carette,  clever  as  she  was 
by  nature,  and  wonderfully  sharp  at  picking  things 
up,  had  no  inducements  at  home  towards  anything 
beyond  bodily  growth,  except,  indeed,  when  she 
was  at  Beaumanoir  with  Aunt  Jeanne,  and  those 
times  were  spasmodic,  and  were  countered  by  her 
returns  to  the  free-and-easy  life  on  Brecqhou.  And 
Aunt  Jeanne  loved  her  dearly,  and  knew  what  was 
best  for  her,  and  so  she  insisted ;  and  Carette  went 
weeping  to  Peter  Port  to  the  Miss  Maugers'  school 
in  George  Road. 

Her  going  made  a  great  gap  in  my  life,  and  the 
outer  things  began  to  call  on  me.  My  ideas  respect- 
ing them  were  dim  and  distorted  enough,  as  I  after- 
wards found,  but  their  call  was  all  the  more  insis- 


tent for  that.  Lying  flat  on  Tintageu,  chin  on  fist, 
I  would  watch  the  white-sailed  ships  pushing  eagerly 
to  that  wonderful  outer  world,  and  long  to  be  on 
them.  There  were  great  ships  carrying  wine  and 
brandy  to  the  West  Indies,  where  the  people  were 
all  black,  and  the  most  wonderful  plants  grew,  and 
the  palm-trees.  And  to  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land, where  the  great  icebergs  came  down  through 
the  mist.  And  some  carrying  fish  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, whose  shores  were  all  alive  with  wondt-rs, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  chances  of  seeing  some  fight- 
ing on  the  way,  for  England  was  at  war  with  France 
and  Spain,  and  rumours  of  mighty  doings  reached 
us  at  times.  And  some  taking  tea  and  tobacco  to 
Hamburg  and  Emden,  where  the  people  were  all 
uncouth  foreigners,  who  spoke  neither  French  nor 
English,  and  so  must  offer  mighty  change  frf)m 
Sercq. 

Then  there  were  multitudes  of  smaller  vessels, 
sloops  and  chasse-marees,  bound  on  shorter  and  still 
more  profitable,  if  more  dangerous,  voyages.  Wher- 
ever they  w'ere  going,  on  whatsoever  errand  bent,  it 
was  into  the  great  outside  world,  and  thev  all  cried, 
"Come!" 

Those  shorter  flights  to  the  nearer  shores  had  a 
special  appeal  of  their  own,  and  the  stories  one 
heard  among  one's  fellows — of  the  wild  midnight 
runs  into  Cornish  creeks  and  Devon  and  Dorset 
coves,  of  encounters  now  and  again  with  the  revenue 
men,  of  exhilarating  flights  and  narrow  escapes  from 
Government  cutters — these  but  added  zest  to  the 
traffic  in  one's  imagination  which,  in  actual  fact, 
might  possibly  have  been  found  wanting. 

The  moral  aspects  of  the  free-trade  business  did 
not  trouble  me  in  the  slightest  in  those  days.  It 
was  the  old-established  and  natural  trade  of  the  Is- 
lands, for  which  they  had  evidently  been  set  just 
Avhere  they  were  with  that  special  end  in  view.  We 
looked  upon  it  as  very  much  akin  to  the  running  of 
cargoes  into  blockaded  ports — a  large  profit  for  a 
large  risk,  and  no  ill-feeling — though,  indeed,  at 
times,  human  nature  would  out,  and  attempts  at  the 
enforcement  of  laws,  in  the  making  of  which  we 
fiad  no  hand,  would  result  in  collisions,  and  oc- 
casionally in  the  shedding  of  blood.  Incidents  of 
that  kind  were,  of  course,  to  be  regretted,  and  were 
certainly  not  sought  for  by  our  Island  men,  though 
doubtless  at  times  the  wilder  spirits  would  seek 
reprisal  for  the  thwarting  of  their  plans.  But  when 
even  one  of  the  great  men  in  England,  who  made 
these  laws  against  free-trading,  could  tell  his  fellow- 
law-makers  that  the  mind  of  man  never  could  con- 
ceive of  it  as  at  all  equalling  in  turpitude  those  acts 
which  are  breaches  of  clear  moral  virtue,  how  should 
it  be  expected  that  the  parties  chiefly  interested 
should  take  a  stricter  view  of  the  matter? 

In  course  of  time  my  longing  for  the  wider  life 
found  expression,  first  in  looks  and  at  last  in  words, 
which  indeed  were  not  needed,  for  my  mother  had 
seen  and  understood  long  before  I  spoke. 
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And  when  my  words  found  vent  she  was  ready  for 
thera,  and  I  learned  how  firmly  set  upon  her  way 
may  be  a  woman  whom  one  had  always  looked  upon 
as  gentlest  of  the  gentle  and  retiring  beyond  most. 

"  Xot  that,  Phil — not  that.  Anything  but  that.  I 
Avould  sooner  see  you  in  your  grave  than  a  free- 
trader ' ' — which  seemed  to  me  an  extreme  view  to 
take  of  the  matter;  but  I  know  now  that  she  had 
her  reasons,  and  that  they  were  all-sufficient  for  her. 

My  grandfather  set  his  face  against  it  also,  though, 
indeed,  my  mother's  strong  feeling  would  have 
been  enough  for  me.  He,  however,  being  a  man, 
understood  better,  perhaps,  what  was  in  me,  for  he 
had  been  that  way  himself,  and  he  set  himself  to 
further  my  craving. 

The  only  other  openings  were  iti  the  legitimate 
trading  to  foreign  parts,  or  service  on  a  King's  ship, 
or  on  a  privateer,  which  latter  business  had  come  to 
be  of  very  great  tmportance  in  the  Islands.  And 
between  those  three  there  could  not  be  any  question 
■which  my  mother  and  grandfather  would  favour. 
For  the  perils  of  the  sea  are  considerable  in  them- 
selves, and  are  never  absent  from  any  mother-heart 
in  the  Islands;  but  add  to  them  the  harshness  of 
the  King's  ser^dce,  and  the  possibilities  of  sudden 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  King's  enemies,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  which  way  the  mother- 
heart  would  incline. 

For  m}self,  so  hungry  was  I  for  wider  doings,  I 
would  have  put  my  neck  under  the  yoke  sooner  than 
not  go  at  all,  and  when  they  saw  that  spread  my 
wings  I  must,  they  consented  to  my  shipping  on  one 
of  the  Guernsey  traders  to  foreign  parts,  and  my 
heart  was  lighter  than  it  had  been  for  many  a  day. 

That  first  parting  from  home  and  my  mother 
and  grandfather  and  Krok  was  a  terrible  wrench, 
full  as  I  was  of  the  wonderful  world  I  was  going, 
out  to  see.  I  had  never  been  away  from  them  be- 
fore, and  the  sight  of  my  mother's  woeful  attempts 
at  cheerfulness  came  near  to  breaking  me  down, 
and  remained  with  me  for  many  a  day.  In  mv 
eagerness  for  the  wider  life  I  had  forgotten  the 
hole  my  going  must  make  in  hers.  And  yet  I  ^do 
not  think  she  would  have  had  me  stay,  for  she  was 
as  wise  as  she  was  gende,  and  she  ever  set  other 
people's  wishes  before  her  own. 

"  (.'hange  of  pasture  is  good  for  young  calves," 
was  Jeanne  Falla's  characteristic  comment  when 
they  were  discussing  the  matter  one  evening.  And 
Avhen  riiy  mother,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  urged 
the  likelihood,  if  not  the  absolute  certainty,  of  my 
never  returning  alive.  Aunt  Jeanne's  trenchant  re' 
tort — "Go  where  you  can,  die  where  you  must" — 
put  an  end  to  thf  rlisnissinn  and  helped  me  to  my 
wishes. 

My  gnindtathir  i)rocured  me  a  berth  as  seaman 
on  the  barquf  "  Hirondelle  "  of  Peter  Port  (Xicolle, 
master),  and  in  her  I  made  three  vovages  :  to  the 
West  Indies,  then  on  to  Gaspe  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
^"fl   th<  ■  he   Mediterranean.      That   was  our 


usual   round,   and,  what   with   contrary  winds,   an 
detentions    in    various   ports,    and   the   necessity   oi 
waiting  and  dodging  the  enemy's  cruisers  and  priva 
teers,  the  voyages  were  long  ones,  and  not  lackin 
in  incident. 

My  story,  however,  is  not  concerned  with  then 
except  incidentally,  and  I  will  refer  to  them  as  liti! 
as  possible. 

My  grandfather  went  across  with  me  to  Pet' 
Port  the  first  time.  He  had  known  George  Nicol' 
many  years,  and  felt  me  safe  in  his  hands,  and  h 
confidence  was  well  placed.  The  "  Hirondelle 
was  a  comfortable  ship,  and  I  never  heard  a  n 
word  of  complaint  aboard  of  her.  Growling  ai^ 
grumbling  there  were  occasionally,  of  course,  i 
some  of  the  older  hands  would  never  have  be' 
happy ;  but  it  amounted  to  nothing,  and  thei 
was  no-  real  ground  for  it. 

She  was  still  only  loading  when  we  boarded  hi  i 
and  it  Avas  three  days  later  before  we  cast  off  an 
headed  up  Little  Russel  for  the  open  sea. 

CHAPTER  yi. 

HOW'  I  BEARDED  THE  LIONS  IN"  THEIR  DENS. 

'I'hat  first  night  in  Peter  Port,  when  my  gran 
father  had  wrung  my  hand  for  the  last  time,  loo( 
ing  at  me  with  prayers  in  his  eyes,  and  biddii 
me  do  my  duty  and  keep  clean,  and  had  put  < 
for  home  in  his  boat,  and  work  was  over  for  t!i 
day  and  I  my  own  master,  I  decided  on  making 
call  which  was  much  in  my  heart,  and  to  whii 
I  had  l>een  looking  forward  for  days  past. 

I  cleaned  myself  up,  and  made  myself  as  sm.r 
as  possible,  and  set  off  for  the  Miss  Maugers' scho' 
in  George  Road. 

It  was  not  until  I  saw  the  house  that  doul  : 
l)egan  to  trouble  me  as  to  the  fitness  of  my  int<  i 
tion.  It  was  a  much  larger  house  than  any  I  h.i 
ever  been  in,  and  there  was  a  straightness  and  prin 
ness  about  it  which  somehow  did  not  suggest  an 
\ery  warm  welcome  to  a  young  sailorman,  who> 
pride  in  his  finst  appointment  and  in  the  spreadii, 
of  his  wings  for  his  first  flight  underwent  sudd' 
shrinkage. 

It  took  me  a  good   half-hour's  tramping  to  an 
fro,  past  the  house  and  back  again,  eyeing  it  car^ 
fully  each  time  as  though  I  were  trying  to  discov* 
the  best  way  to  break  into  it,  to  screw  my  couraL 
up  to  the  point.     There  were  two  windows  on  eai 
side  of  the  door,  and  two  rows  of  five  above,  four- 
teen   in   all,    and    every   window   had   its   little  cur- 
tains   rigged   up   exactly   alike   to    a    hair's-breadth. 
If  anv  one  of  them  had  been  an  inch"  awry  I  should 
have  known  it,   and  would  have  felt  less     '" 
truder. 

I  had  not  seen  Carette  for  over  six  months,  an^ 
the  last  time  she  was  home  most  of  my  time,  \vh  : 
we  met,  had  been  spent  in  discovering  and  puzzlin. 
over  the  changes  that  had  come  over  her.  Thes 
ran   chieflv  towards  a  sobrietv  of  behaviour  whirl 
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uas  not  natural  to  her,  and  which  seemed  to  me 
assumed  for  my  special  benefit  and  tantaUsation, 
and  I  was  expecting  every  minute  to  see  the  sober 
cloak  cast  asidt*  and  the  laughing  Carette  of  earlier 
days  dance  out  into  the  sunshine  of  nur  old  camara- 
derie. 

Aunt  Jeanne  Falla's  twinkling  eyes  furthered 
the  hope;  but  it  was  not  realised.  Carette  un- 
bent, indeed,  and  we  were  good  friends  as  ever,  but 
there  was  always  about  her  that  new  cloak  of 
stai(hiess  and  lady-like  polish  which  became  her 
prettily  enough  indeed,  but  which  I  could  very  well 
have  done  without. 

I  warped  myself  up  to  the  Miss  Maugers'  green 
front  door  at  last,  and  gave  a  valiant  rap  of  the 
knocker,  and  hung  on  to  it  by  sheer  force  of  will 
to  keep  myself  from  running  away  when  I  had 
done  it.  And  when  a  maid  in  a  prim  white  cap 
opened  the  door  I  had  lost  my  tongue,  and  stood 
staring  at  her  till  she  smiled  encouragingly  as 
though  she  thought  I  might  have  come  to  ask  her 
out  for  a  walk. 

"  I've  come  to  see  Carette — Ma'm'zelle  Le  Mar- 
chant,  I  mean,'  I  stammered,  very  red  and  awk- 
ward. 

"If  you'll  come  in  I'll  tell  Miss  Mauger,"  she 
smiled ;  and  I  stepped  inside  and  was  shown  into 
one  of  the  front  rooms  with  the  very  straight  cur- 
tains. The  room  inside  was  very  stiff  and  straight 
also.  It  occurred  to'  me  that  if  all  the  other  rooms 
were  like  it,  Carette  must  have  found  them  a  very 
great  change  from  Brecqhou.  Perhaps  it  was  liv- 
ing among  tiie.se  things  that  had  such  an  effect 
upon  htr  that  she  could  not  shake  it  off  when  she 
came  home  for  the  holidays.  The  stiff,  straight 
chairs  offered  me  no  invitation  to  be  seated,  and 
I  stood  waiting  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Then 
the  door  opened,  and  a  little  elderly  lady  came  in, 
and  saluted  me  very  formally  with  a  curtsey  bow 
which  rather  upset  me,  for  no  one  had  ever  done 
such  a  thing  to  me  before.  It  made  me  feel  awk- 
ward and  ill  at  ease. 

Miss  Mauger  seemed  to  me  verv  like  her  draw- 
ing-room straight  and  precise  and  stiff.  Her  face 
reminded  me  somewhat  of  Aunt  Jeanne  Falla's, 
but  lacked  the  kindly  twinkle  of  the  eyes  which 
redeemed  Aunt  Jeanne's  shrewdesit  and  .sharpest 
speeches.  She  had  little  flat  rows  of  grey  curls, 
tight  to  her  head,  on  each  sid.e  of  her  face,  for  all 
the  world  like  little  ormer  shells  sticking  to  a  stone. 

"Monsieur  Le  Marchant?"  she  asked. 

■'  No,   madame — ma'm'zelle.      I  am  Phil  Carre." 

"Oh!  You  are  not  then  one  of  Mademoiselle 
Le   Marchant's   brothers?" 

"  Xo,    ma'm'zelle." 

"  Oh  !" 

"  We  ha\e  always  been  friends  since  w-e  were 
children,"  I  explained  stumblingly,  for  her  bright 
little  eyes  were  fixed  on  me,  through  her  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles,  like  little  gimlets,  and  made  me 


teel  as  if  1  was  doing  something  quite  wrong  in 
being  there. 

"Ah!"  which  seemed  to  imply  that  she  had  sus- 
pected something  of  the  kind,  and  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  Carette  that  she  was  safely  removed  from 
such   companionship   in  the  future. 

"  And  I  am  going  off  on  my  first  voyage  to  the 
West   Indies." 

"  Ah  1 "  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  say  that  as  far 
as  she  and  her  house  were  concerned  it  was  to  be 
hoped  I  would  stop  there. 

"  And  I  thought  I  would  like  to  see  Carette  again 
before  I  went." 

"  Ah !  And  may  I  ask  if  you  have  sought  per- 
mission from  Mademoiselle  Le  Marchant's  relatives 
before  making  this  call.-*" 

"  Permission  !  To  see  Carette !  No,  madame — 
ma'm'zelle.  I  never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  Per- 
mission to  see  Carette!     Ma  fe!" 

"  Ah  !" — ("  What  a  strangely  innocent  young  man  I 
or  is  it  impudent  boldness  ?"')  That  was  what  was 
going  on  in  her  mind,  I  think,  as  she  bored  at  me 
with  the  little  gimlets.  But  she  said — -"  We  make 
it  an  inflexible  rule  not  to  allow  our  young  ladies 
to  see  any  but  their  own  relations,  except,  of  course, 
with  the  special  permission  of  their  relatives  or 
guardians." 

"  If  I  had  known  I  would  have  got  a  letter  from 
Aunt  Jeanne  Falla,  but  such  a  thing  never  entered 
hito  my  head  for  a  moment." 

"  You  know-  Madame  Le  Marchant — Miss  Jeanne 
Falla  that  was?" 

"  Know  Aunt  Jeanne?  Well,  I  should — I  mean, 
yes,  madame — I  mean  ma'm'zelle.  She  has  known 
me  from  the  day  I  was  born." 

"  Ah  1  And  you  think  she  would  have  accorded 
you  permission  to  see  mademoiselle?" 

"  Why,  of  course  she  would.  She  would  never 
dream  of  me  being  in  Pet*^r  Port  without  calling 
to  see  Carette." 

She  looked  me  through  an  ;  iiUMn-n  ai^.un.  uu! 
said  at  last : 

"  If  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  moment  I  will 
consult  with  my  sisters.  It  is  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns them  also,  and  I  should  wish  them  to  share 
the  responsibility,"  and  she  dropped  me  another 
frigid  little  salute  and  backed  out  of  the  door. 

And  I  felt  very  sorr.  for  Carette,  and  did  not 
wonder  so  much  now  at  the  little  stiffnesses  of 
manner  I  had  noticed  in  her  the  last  time  we  met. 

And  presently  the  door  opened,  and  the  littl«- 
ladv  stole  in  again  with  the  same  little  formal 
greeting,  and,  after  looking  at  me  till  I  felt  cold 
about  the  neck,  said,  ''  You  wish  to  see  Made- 
moiselle Le  Marchant?"  And  then  I  noticed  that 
the  little  ormer-shell  cuds  about  this  little  ladys 
face  were  not  all  grey,  but  mixed  grey  and  brown. 
and  that  this  little  face  was,  if  anything,  still  more 
frigidly    ungracious   than    the    last,    a   regular   little 
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martinet  of  a  face,  and  I  knew  that  it  must  be 
another  of  the  Miss  Maugers. 

''  Ves,  ma'm'zelle,   with  your  permission." 

"  My  sister  states  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
Madame  Le  Marchant  of  Beaumanoir,  whom  we 
used  to  know  intimately." 

''  I  have  known  Aunt  Jeanne  from  the  day  I  was 
horn,'  I  said,  perhaps  a  trifle  vehemently,  for  the 
absurdity  of  all  these  precautions  between  myself 
and  Carette  began  to  ruffle  me.  "  My  grandfather 
is  Phillip  Carre  of  Belfontaine, "  I  said,  with  a 
touch  of  the  ruffle  in  my  voice,  '*  and  he  is  a  great 
friend  of  Mr.  Claude  Gray -" 

"The  Quaker,"  she  said,  with  a  pinch  of  the  thin 
little  lips. 

And  then  the  door  opened,  and,  with  the  usual 
curtsey,  still  another  Miss  Mauger  joined  us,  and  her 
little  ormer  shells  were  all  brown,  and  she  wore  no 
spectacles,  and  the  corners  of  her  mouth  were  on 
a  level  with  the  centre,  and  looked  as  if  they  might 
on  occasion  even  go  up  instead  of  down.  She 
looked  at  me  half  mistrustfully,  like  a  bird  which 
doubts  one's  intentions  towards  its  bit  of  plunder, 
and  then,  just  like  the  bird,  seemed  to  gauge  my 
innocence  of  evil,  and  l>ent  and  whispered  into  her 
sister's  grey  and  brown  ormer  shells. 

•'  My  sister  informs  me  that  Mademoiselle  Le 
Marchant  has  been  apprised  of  your  visit  and  has 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  you,  and  so " 

"Under  the   circumstances,"    said   the, other. 

"  Under  the  circumstances  we  will  make  an  ex- 
ception from  our  invariable  rule,  and  permit  this 
interview." 

"On  the  understanding "   began  the  other. 

''  On  the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  form  a 
I)recedent." 

"  And  also,"  said  the  younger  sister  hastily,  "  that 
oiu'  of  us  is  present." 

''Certainly,  that  one  of  us  is  present,"  said  the 
elder. 

"By  all  means,"  I  said,  "and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you." 

They  whispered  together  for  a  moment,  then  she 
shook  out  her  prim  skirts  and  dropped  me  a  curt- 
sey, and  went  aAvay  to  fetch  Carette. 

"  You  see,  we  have  to  be  ver}-  strict  in  such  mat- 
ters." said  the  younger  Miss  Mauger,  settling  her- 
self very  gracefully  on  a  chair  so  that  her  skirts  dis- 
po.sed  themselves  in  nice  straight  lines.  "  With 
forty  young  ladies  under  one's  charge  one  cannot 
lie  too  careful." 

■  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  very  careful  of  them, 
m.i'm'zelle,"  I  said,  at  which  she  actually  smiled  a 
very  little  bird-like  smile. 

.\nd  then  the  door  opened  and  Carette  came  in. 

She  ran  up  to  me  with  both  hands  outstretched. 

"  Oh,  Phil !  I  was  so  afraid  I  was  not  to  see  vou. 
And  you  are  going  away?  How  big  you're  getting! 
How  long  will  you  be  away?" 

This  was  very  delightful,  for  I  had  been  fearing 


that  the  little  touch  of  stiffness  which  I  had  exptr 
enced  the  last  time   I   saw  her,   and  which  I  m 
quite  understood,  might  have  grown  out  of  know- 
ledge. 

'■  We  are  going  first  to  the  West  Indies  and  then 
on  to  Canada.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  I'm 
back,  and  I  did  want  to  see  you  once  more  before 
I  went.    I  began  to  fear  I  was  not  going  to." 

'•  Oh !  we're  ^■ery  strict  here,  you  know,  and  w 
have  rules — oh,  heaps  of  rules!     But  I  knew  dt-.n 
Miss  Maddy  would  manage  it  when  she  knew  hf)w 
I    wanted   to  see   you,"   and    she   ran   up   to   Miss  ., 
Maddy    and    kissed    the    little    brown    ormer    shells  -^ 
over  her  ears,  and  Miss  Maddy  patted  them  hastily 
lest  the  tiny  kiss  should  have  set  them  awry. 

"  And  how  did  you  leave  them  all  in  Sercq  ? 
And  when  did  you  see  Aunt  Jeanne  last?  And 
who's  taking  care  of  my  boat?    And " 

"Wait!"  I  laughed,  "or  I  shall  forget  some  >  . 
them.  I  saw  Aunt  Jeanne  this  morning,  just  Ix-fore 
1  left.  She  thought  we  sailed  at  once.  She  wouM 
have  sent  you  her  love,  and,  maybe,  some  gdchc,  if 
she  had  known." 

"  Ah,  nia  fc !  How  I  wish  she  had  known '. 
sighed  Carette  longingly,  for  Aunt  Jeanne  Falln 
gdchc  had  a  name  all  over  Sercq. 

"Your  boat  is  safe  in  the  top  nook  of  Port  du    ' 
Moulin,   all  covered   over  with   sailcloth   and  gorse. 
Krok  and  I  did  it,  and  he  will  soak  it  for  ten  da\s 
before  you  come  home,   and  have  it  all  readv   for 
vou. ' ' 

"  The  dear  old  Krok !" 

'•  Oh,  we  have  taken  very  great  care  of  it,  I  assui 
you.     But  maybe  you  will  be  too  grown-up  to  can 
for  it  by  the  time  you  get  back." 

"Perhaps!"     And   oddly  enough — though   indeed 
it  may  have  been  only  my  own  thought,  and  with- 
out reasonable  foundation — thereupon  there  seem- 
to  fall  between  us  a  slight  veil  of  distance.     So  th. 
though  we  talked  of  Sercq  and  of  our  friends  there, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  not  quite  as  we  ha' 
l)een,  and  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  tell  wlv 
nor,  indeed,  for  certain,  if  it  were  so  or  not. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

HOW    WE    GREW,    AND,    GROWING,    GREW    APART. 

As  I  said.  I  am  not  going  to  waste  time  tellii 
vou  of  my  three  long  voyages,  beyond  what  is  al 
solutely    neces.san.-.      These   lie    for    the    most    part 
like  level  plains  in  my  memory,  though  not  without 
their  out-jutting  points;  but  the  heights  and  depths 
lay  beyond. 

Very  clear  to  me,  however,  is  the  fact  that  it  w. 
ever-growing  thought  of  Carette — more  even,  I  am 
bound  to  confess,  than  thought  of  my  mother  and  ^ 
grandfather — that   kept   me  clear   of  pitfalls   which 
were  not  lacking  to  the  unwan,'  in  those  days  as  in 
the.se.     Thought  of  Carette,  too,  that  braced  me  t. 
the    quiet   facing    of   odds    on    more    than    one   <-' 
casion. 
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Our  second  \oYage  was  distinguished  by  a  whole 
day's  fierce  lighting  with  a  French  privateer,  off 
the  Caicos  Islands,  while  proceeding  peacefully  on 
our  wav  from  the  newlv-acquired  island  of  Trinidad 
to  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  my  first  experience  of 
fighting,  and  a  hot  one  at  that.  Between  killed  and 
wounded  we  l<)st  five  men  ;  but  the  Frenchman  left 
t^n  dead  on  our  deck  the  first  time  he  boarded,  and 
eight  the  Second,  and  after  that  did  not  try  again. 
But  he  dogged  us  all  the  rest  of  that  day,  and  did 
his  best  to  cripple  us,  until  a  fortunate  shot  from  a 
carronade,  which  Master  Xicolle  ran  out  astern, 
nipped  his  foremast  and  set  us  free.  I  got  a  cut 
from  a  cutlass  in 'the  left  arm,  but  it  healed  readily, 
and  Captain  Xicolle  was  pleased  to  compliment  me 
on  mv  behaviour. 

On  our  third  voyage  the  "  Hirondelle "  went 
ashore  in  a  gale  off  Cape  Hatteras,  and  Captain 
Xicolle  and  half  our  crew  were  drowned.  The  rest 
of  us  scrambled  ashore  sans  everything,  but  were 
well  treated,  and  as  soon  as  we  could  travel  were 
forwarded  to  Xew  York,  and  in  time  found  a  ship 
to  take  us  to  London. 

So  that,  on  the  whole,  I  had  seen  a  fair  amount 
of  life  and  death  and  the  larger  world  outside,  and 
felt  mv  years  almost  doubled  from  what  they  were 
when  i  used  to  lie  on  Tintageu  and  watch  the  white- 
sailed  ships  pressing  out  to  the  great  beyond. 

But  the  things  that  stand  out  now  most  clearly 
m  mv  memory  are  the  homecomings  and  the  part- 
ings and  all  they  meant  to  me,  but  more  especially 
the  homecomings — the  eager  looking  forward  from 
the  moment  our  bows  pointed  homewards;  the  joy 
of  seeing  mv  mother  and  grandfather  and  dear  old 
Krok  and  George  Hamon — Uncle  George  by  adop- 
tion, failing  that  closer  relationship  which  Provi- 
dence had  denied  him,  sympathetic  listener  to  all 
our  childish  troubles,  and  kindly  rescuer  from  end- 
less scrapes ;  the  biting  intensity  of  longing  to  meet 
Carette  again,  and  to  find  out  how  things  were  with 
her,  and  how  things  were  between  us — a  longing 
that  taught  me  the  meaning  of  heartache. 

For  this  was  how  matters  stood  between  us — at 
least  as  I  saw  them.  Each  time  I  came  home  1 
managed,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  get  a  sight,  at 
all  events,  of  Carette,  though  in  some  cases  little 
more.  Twice  I  stormed  the  maiden  fortress  in 
George  Road,  and  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  Miss 
Mangers  with  less  discomfiture  than  on  the  first  oc- 
casion, through  Miss  Maddy's  sympathy  and  my 
addtd  weiglit  of  years  and  experience.  And  once 
Carette  was  making  holiday  with  Aunt  Jeanne,  and 
Beaumanoir  saw  more  of  me  than  did  Belfon- 
taine. 

And  my  very  vivid  recollection  of  all  those  times 
is  this  :  that  Carette  grew  more  beautiful  each  time 
I  saw  her,  both  in  mind  and  body;  that  my  feeling 
for  her  grew  in  me  beyond  all  other  growth,  though 
the  years  were  building  me  solidly  ;  and  that  a  fear 
sprang  up  in  me  at  last  that  she  was  perhaps  going 


out  of  my  reach,  as  she  certainly  was  growing  out  of 
my  understanding. 

Each  time  we  met,  her  greeting  was  of  the  warm- 
est, and  had  in  it  the  recollection  of  those  earlier 
days.     That,  I  said  to  myself,  was  the  real  Carette. 

And  then  there  would  gradually  come  upon  us 
that  thin  veil  of  distance,  as  though  the  years  and 
the  growth  and  the  experiences  of  life  were  setting 
us  a  little  apart.  And  that,  I  said,  was  the  Miss 
Mangers. 

We  were,  in  fact,  and  inevitably,  putting  away 
the  things  of  our  childhood  and  becoming  man 
and  woman,  Avith  all  the  wider  and  deeper  feelings 
incident  thereto.  Carette  grew  in  some  ways  more 
quickly  than  I  did.  So  that,  whereas  I  had'  always 
been  undisputed  leader  in  all  things,  even  when  it 
was  the  accomplishing  of  her  wishes,  now  I  found 
myself  looking  up  to  her  as  something  above  me, 
possibly  l)eyond  me — something  certainly  to  strive 
after  with  all  that  was  in  me,  and  without  which 
everything  else  would  be  nothing. 

Perhaps  I  had  been  inclined  to  take  things  some- 
what for  granted.  Jeanne  Falla  did  not  fail,  in 
due  cour.se,  lo  tell  me  so,  and  she  was  a  very 
shrewd  woman,  and  understood  her  kind  better  than 
any  man  that  ever  was  born. 

I  had  never  given  a  thought  to  any  other  girl 
than  Carette,  unless  b_\  way  of  unfavourable  com- 
parison. It  is  true  I  had  never  come  across  any 
girl  so  well  worth  thinking  about.  The  merry  dark 
eyes  with  their  deepening  depths;  the  sweet  wide 
mouth  that  flashed  so  readily  into  laughter,  and  .set 
one  thinking  of  the  glad  little  waves  and  little  white 
shells  on  Herm  beach;  the  mane  of  dark  brown 
hair — she  wore  it  primly  braided  at  the  Miss  Man- 
gers'— in  which  gleams  of  sunshine  seemed  to  have 
become  entangled  and  never  been  able  to  find  their 
way  out, — these  went  with  me  through  the  soft 
seductions  of  the  Antilles,  and  the  more  experienced 
beguilements  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  armed  me 
sufficiently  against  them  all. 

1  had  wondered  at  times,  but  always  pleasurably, 
at  the  very  unusual  amount  of  education  Carette  was 
getting,  for  it  was  unusual  at  that  time  and  under 
the  circumstances,  so  far  as  I  un<lerstood  them. 
But  I  rejoiced  at  it,  remembering  my  grandfather's 
saying  in  mv  own  case;  and  even  when  the  results 
of  it  seemed  to  drop  little  veils  between  us,  I  am 
certain  I  never  wished  things  otherwise  .so  far  as 
Carette  was  concerned,  though  perhaps  for  my  own 
sake  I  might. 

Jean  Le  Marchant  of  Brecqhou  had  prospere<l  in 
his  business,  I  knew.  His  six  stalwart  sons  had 
been  too  busv  contributing  to  that  prosperity  to 
acquire  anv  great  book-learning.  They  were  all  ex- 
cellent sailors,  bold  free-traders,  and  somewhat 
overbearing  to  their  fellows.  It  was  only  slowly 
that  the  idea  came  to  me  that  the  lilood  that  was 
in  them  might  be  of  a  different  shade  and  kind  from 
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that  which  flowed  so  temperately  in  our  cool  Sercq 
veins. 

It  was  much  thinking  of  Carette  and  her  ever- 
growing beauty  and  accomplishments  which  brought 
me  to  that.  Truly,  there  was  no  girl  in  all  Sercq 
like  her,  nor  on  Guernsey,  I  would  wager,  and  her 
father  and  brothers  also  were  very  different  from 
the  other  Island  men.  As  likely  as  not,  they  were 
French,  come  over  to  escape  the  troubles.  That 
would  account  for  many  things,  and  the  idea,  once 
in  m\  mind,  took  firm  root  there.  Some  time,  when 
opportunity  offered,  I  would  ask  Jeanne  Falla.  She 
would  certainly  kno\v  all  about  her  own  husband's 
family.  Whether  she  would  tell  me  was  quite 
another  matter. 


All  these  things  I  used  to  turn  over  and  over  in 
my  heart  during  the  sultry  night  watches  in  the 
West  Indies,  when  the  heat  lightnings  gleamed  in- 
cessantly all  round  the  horizon,  and  it  was  too  hot 
to  sleep  even  when  off  duty ;  and  during  the 
grimmer  watches  round  about  Newfoundland,  with 
the  fog  as  thick  as  wool  inside  and  outside  one, 
and  the  smell  of  the  floating  bergs  in  the  air;  and 
most  of  all  when  we  were  plunging  homeward  as 
fast  as  w(^  could  make  it,  and  the  call  of  Carette 
drew  my  heart  faster  than  my  body,  till  my  body 
fairly  ached  for  sight  and  sound  of  her. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MARK  TWAIN  JUDGED  BY  HIS  OWN  CHILD. 

A  very  patht'tir  interest  attaches  to  the  instalment 
of  Mark  Twain's  autol)iography  which  appears  in 
the  mid-May  number  of  the  North  American  Review. 
It  is  chiefly  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  biography 
written  by  his  daughter,  who  died  in  early  youth, 
and  even  in  her  childhood  seems  to  have  under- 
stood him  as  no  one  else  has  done.  This  is  what 
she  wrote  about  her  father  when  she  was  only  four- 
teen : — 

He  is  known  to  tl>e  public  as  a  humourist,  but  he  haa 
much  more  in  hira  that  is  earnest  tlian  that  is  humorous. 
He  hius  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  notices  funny  stories 
and  incidents,  knows  how  to  tell  them,  to  improve  upon 
them,  and  does  not  forget  them.  Papa  can  make  exceedingly 
bright  jokes,  and  he  enjoys  funny  things,  and  when  he  is 
with  people  he  jokes  and  laughs  a  great  deal,  but  still  he 
18  more  interested  in  earnest  books  and  earnest  subjects  to 
talk  upon,  than  in  humorous  ones. 

To  this  remark  Mark  Twain  appends  a  note : — 

She  has  said  it  well  and  correctly.  Humour  is  a  subjeot 
which  has  never  had  much  Interest  for  me.  This  is  why 
I  have  never  examined  it.  nor  written  about  it,  nor  used 
it  as  a  topic  for  a  speech.  A  hundred  times  it  has  been 
offered  me  as  a  topic  in  these  past  forty  years,  but  in  no 
case  has   it   attracted   me. 

I  ii'    '  ritical  little  lassie  proceeds: — 

He  is  a,s  much  of  a  Philosopher  as  anything  I  tliink.  I 
think  lie  could  have  done  a  great  deal  in  this  direction 
if  he  had  studied  while  young,  for  he  seemj?  to  enjoy  rea- 
soning out  things,  no  matter  what;  in  a  great  many  direc- 
tions lie  lias  greater  >i.iiitv  tli'ui  in  flie  gift.=  wliicli  have 
made  him  famous. 

So,  her  father  adds,  "  she  had  made  up  ht*r  mind 
about  me,  and  fifteen  years  were  to  pass  before  any 
other  critic — except  Mr.  Howells,  I  think — was  to 
re-utter  that  daring  opinion  and  print  it."  He 
adds : — 

Two  years  after  slie  passed  out  of  my  life  I  wrote  a 
Philosophy.  Of  the  three  persons  who  have  seen  tlie  manu- 
■*cript  only  one  understood  it,  and  all  three  condemned  it. 
If  .she  could  have  read  it,  she  also  would  have  condemned 
it,  possibly— probably,  in  fact— but  she  would  have  under- 
stood it. 


HOW    HIS   CHILDREN   WERE   PUNISHED. 

The  same  faithful  little  biographer  puts  on  re- 
cord a  verv  judicial  estimate  of  the  maternal  dis- 
cipline which  prevailed  in  Mark  Twain's  house- 
hold.    She  says : — 

Mamma's  first' and  foremost  object  was  to  make  the  child 
understand  that  he  is  being  punished  for  hi»  sake,  and  be- 
cause tl;e  mother  so  luvcs  him  that  she  cannot  allow  him 
to  do  wrong;  also  tJiat  it  is  as  hard  for  her  to  punish  him 
us  for  him  to  l>e  punished  and  even  harder.  Mamma  never 
allowed  herself  to  punish  us  when  she  was  angry  with  us  she 
never  struck  us  hecaut»e  she  was  enoyed  at  us  and  felt  like 
striking  us  if  we  had  been  nauty  and  had  enoyed  her.  so 
that  she  thought  she  felt  or  would  show  the  least  bit  of 
temper  toward  us  while  punnisliing  us.  she  always  post- 
poned the  punishment  until  »hi-  was  no  more  chafed  by  our 
hehaviour.  She  never  humored  jlierself  by  striking  or 
punishing  us  because  or  while  slie  was  the  least  bit  enoyed 
with  U8. 

Our  very  worst  naughtinesses  were  punished  by  being  taken 
to  the  bath-room  and  being  whipiwd  by  the  paper  cutter. 
But  after  tlie  whipping  was  over,  mamma  did  not  allow  ub 
t3  leave  her  until  we  were  perfectly  happy,  and  perfectly 
understood  why  we  had  lieen  whipj)ed.  I  never  remember 
having  felt  the  least  bit  bitterly  toward  mamma  for  puni.sh- 
ing  me.  I  always  felt  I  had  deserved  my  punishment,  and 
was  much  happier  for  having  received  it.  For  after  motlier 
had  punislied  us  and  shown  her  displeasure,  she  sliowed  no 
signs  of  further  displeasure,  but  acted  as  if  we  had  not 
displeased  lier  in  any  way. 

Mark  Twain  adds  that  ordinary  punishments  an- 
swered \ery  well  for  Susy.  Her  sister  Clara  was 
less  amenable  to  penal  influences.  In  one  case 
offended  maternal  justice  had  to  resort  to  the  ex- 
treme penaltv  of  solitary  confinement  in  the  dark 
chamber.  The  heartbroken  mother,  after  fifteen 
minutes,  c:ime  softly  and  listened  for  her  sobs. 
"But  there  weren't  any."  Half-an-hour  longer  she 
waited,  suffering  so  intensely  that  at  last  she  was 
compelled  to  see  whatever  had  happened  to  the 
offending  child  : — 

She  opened  the  closet  to  set  tlie  prisoner  free  and  take  her 
back  into  her  loving  favour  and  forgiveness,  but  the  result 
was  not  the  one  expected.  The  captive  had  manufactured  a 
fair.v  cavern  out  of  the  closet,  and  friendly  fairies  out  of 
the  clothes  hanging  from  the  hooks,  and  was  having  a 
most  sinful  and  unrepentant  good  time,  and  requested  per- 
mi.«^ion    to  spend   the   rest  of  the   day   there! 
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INSURANCE  NOTES. 


The  anmijil  reports  of  British  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies for  tlie  year  ende<l  31st  December,  1906,  are 
coming  to  liand.  The  loss  payments  beside  the  great 
San  Francisco  disaster,  and  the  aggregate  of  the 
losses  of  Briti^'^h  offices  thereby  is  abont  £11,000,000. 
The  way  those  offices  have  met  the  strain  is  a  monu- 
ment to  British  Fire  Insurance.  Tlie  promptitude  witli 
whieh  the  mammoth  settlements  were  made  has  been 
a  great  adv(M tisement  to  these  companies.  The  largest 
individual  net  losses  over  the  disaster  as  shown  by 
the  balance-sheets  are  as  follows  : — London  Assurance 
Corporation.  €9(56,000;  London  Lancashii-o,  £925,000; 
Liverpool  London  and  Globe  Co.,  £815, (MX);  Com'mer- 
-c-ial  Union,  £794,000;  North  British  Cb.,  £666,000; 
Phoenix  Co..  £624,000;  and  Koval  Exchange  Cbrpora- 
tion,  £619,000. 


"The  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Widows'  and  Or- 
phans' and  General  Benefit  Club  "  was  established  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Bngade.  The  purpose  of  the  new  club  is  the  pro\  ision 
■of  a  fund  fiom  which  money  can  be  given  to  every 
member  on  his  retirement  from  the  service,  and,  iii 
addition,  a  fixed  amount  to  the  Avidows  and  orphans, 
next  of  kin.  or  assignees  on  the  death  of  anv  member. 
The  contributions  consist  of  Is.  entrance  fee,  and  a 
regular  payment  of  2s.  6d.  per  month,  which  secures 
for  the  member  the  following  benefits  : — Any  member 
leaving  the  brigade  from  any  cause  whatsoever  «ill 
receive  £1  for  each  completed  year  of  service  after 
the  first  day  of  May,  1907.  If  the  retirement  is  from 
ill-health  or  physical  infirmity,  the  committee  have 
power  to  grant  an  additional  sum  of  £20.  On  the 
<leath  of  a  member  £30  will  be  paid  to  his  widow,  next 
•of  kin,  or  a.ssignees. 


A  fire,  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  spontaneous 
combustion  in  a  shipment  of  copra,  occurred  on  board 
the  steamer  "  Varzin,"  in  Woolloomooioo  Bay  on  15th 
lilt.  The  "Varzin  "  is  one  of  the  German-Australian 
Steamship  Company's  fleet,  and  is  a  vessel  of  4470 
tons.  She  was  loading  copra  and  wool,  and  was  also 
receiving  bunker  coal  when  the  outbreak  was  discover- 
-ed  by  one  of  the  crew.  The  fiie  was  subdued  by  the 
•combined  efl^orts  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  and 
the  Harbour  Trust  firemen,  with  a  fireboat  detacii- 
ment  of  bluejackets  from  Garden  Island,  and  the  crew 
of  the  steamer,  but  not  before  extensive  damage  liad 
been  done  to  the  cargo,  consisting  chiefly  of  copra 
and  wool. 


Ihe  Victorian  Railway  C!ommissioneis  are  proposing 
thatthe  Government  should  convert  the  present  fund 
of  £50,000  for  meeting  claims  by  accident  on  the  rail- 
ways to  a  fire  and  accident  fund,  with  the  view  of 
taking  the  risk  of  fire  on  their  own  shoulders  instead 
or  partially  in.suring  as  now.  They  suggest  the  fund 
should  be  increased  by  another  £50,000,  to  meet  the 
Jii-e  risk.  Parliament  would  be  wise  to  reject  the 
scheme,  which  is  a  very  shadowy  one.  Considering  tlie 
millions  of  pounds  worth  of  property  under  the  control 
•ot  the  Pailway  Commissioners,  the  amount  of  £50,000 
to  cover  the  fire  risk  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Le  Page,  the  District  Secretary  for  Mel- 
bourne of  the  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company  Ltd., 
Who  has   received   an   appointment  on  the   head  office 


CLEM.  A  HACK,  a.s.a.sm. 

Mem.  Auit.  Inst.  Min.  Engr*., 

Patent  and  Trade  Marks  Attorney, 


63     QUEEN     STREET. 
MELBOURNE. 


TKLEPHONI 
4622 


SAFES. 

HOBBS,  HART   &   CO.,    LIMITED. 

•7  8p«oUl  Appoinlmenk  from  H«r  LkU  Majrstv  Quibii  Vioroku 
By  \V»rr««t  from  Hie  Majesty  Kikii  Kdwam  VII. 

SAFEMAKERS  TO  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Strong  Rooms,  Doors  and  Locks,  Etc. 

F.  J.  LAWN  &  CO. 

51  YORK  STREET.  SYDNEY. 


SOLE 
AGENTS. 


Telephone  1603. 

GEO.    E.   DICKENSON, 

Manager  and  Trustee. 

British  Capital  to  Invest  on  Mortgage.     Large  Sums  from 
4  per  cent. 

PRELL'S    BUILDINGS. 
60    QUEEN     STREET,    MELBOURNE. 

CITIZENS'  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
COMPAM  LTD. 

Head  Office:  Castlereagli  &  Moore  Sts., 
SYDNEY. 


FUNDS      -       - 
ANNUAL  INCOME 


£1,900,000. 
£490,000. 


The  COMPANY  has 

Money  to  Lend 

on  Security  of  Freehold,  City  or  Suburban 
Properties,  Good  Dairy  Farms,  Agricultural  and 
Grazing  Lands  (Freehold  or  C.P.  and  C.L.),  or 
Government  Stock  of  any  of  the  Australian 
States  or  New  Zealand  at  Lowest  Current  Rates 
of  Interest. 

Loans  Arranged  for  a  Fixed  Term,  or  Made 
Repayable  by  Instalments,  Without  Notice  or 
Payment  of  Any  Fine. 
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staff,  Sydney,  was  presentxxl  with  a  case  of  cutlery  on 
Thursdaj',  13th  ult.  The  presentation  was  mad©  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bloomfield, 
B.A.,  Uj.B.,  on  behalf  of  the  superintendency  and 
clerical  staffs. 


A  novel  scheme  is  in  operation  for  salving  the 
barque  "Norma,"  which  was  run  down  and  sunk  off 
Port  Adelaide,  with  a  cargo  of  wheat.  A  diver  des- 
cc-nd.s  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  rips  open  the  bags 
and  the  grain  is  taken  to  the  .surface  by  suction 
pumps.  It  is  intended  to  bring  the  wheat  to  Mel- 
bourne to  be  converted  into  starch.  An  examination 
made  by  a  diver  showed  that  after  removing  the  top 
Inycr  of  bag.s,  those  below  were  quite  dry. 


The  new  fire  brigade  station  which  has  been  built 
at  Newpoit  was  opened  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigades'  Board  (Mr.  Aikman,  M.L.C.) 
on  the  25th  ult.  Superintendent  Lindsey,  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  Wifliam.stown  section  of  the  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade,  has  taken  charge  of  the  new 
station,  which,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  attention 
necessary  to  the  larger  portion  of  the  towii,  will  have 
the  special  duty  of  safeguarding  from  fire  outbreak 
the  Newport  workshops.  To  this  end  special  acces- 
sories have  been  institutetl  throughout  the  workshops, 
and  fire  alarms  installed  in  evei-y  direction,  while  a 
water  supply  has  been  assured  by  means  of  four  cis- 
terns, each  having  a  capacity  of  20,000  gallons,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  water  mains.  A  cinder  track 
ha<s  been  laid  down  between  the  station  and  work- 
shops, and  it  is  estimated  that  within  a  minute  of 
the  alarm  being  given  the  brigade  will  be  on  the 
ppot. 


In  consequence  of  the  liability  imposetl  upon  them 
under  the  English  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  em- 
ployers were,  in  defence,  force<l  to  insure  their  em- 
ployes against  accident,  and  this  induced  a  number 
of  the  insurance  companies  to  make  a  special  feature 
of  this  class  of  insurance.  The  question  then  arose 
whether  the  British  Government  could  not  indirectly 
undertake  the  work.  A  committee,  of  which  Lord 
Farrer  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  practicability  and  desirability  of  the  Post  Office 
providing    facilities    in    connection    with    the   Savings 


H'(7/irc  Jacob.] 

Bulow  and  the  Working  Man. 

"  A  good  oitisen  cannot  stantl  Social  Democrats,   but  he 
like«  his  taxes  very  much." 

[He  ha«  need  to  do  so,  for  there   are  plenty  of  thein — 
taxe«  on  bread,  sugar,  tobacco,  salt,  beer,  petroleum,  etc.] 


Banks  for  employers  to  insure  their  liabilities  under 
the  Workmen  s  Compensation  Act.  The  committee 
has  now  furnished  its  report.  The  effect  of  this  is 
that  the  committee  consider  it  undesirable  for  the 
State  to  embark  on  insurance  schemes.  Hast€  in  deal- 
ing with  the  matter  is  also  deprecated  by  the  com- 
mittee. 


Cable  advices  received  by  the  Melbourne  branch  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  .state  that  Mr. 
Alexander  E.  Orr,  who  was  elected  president,  on  tho 
death  of  Mr.  J.  A.  McCall,  of  the  company,  has  volun- 
tarily retired  from  that  oflfice,  tliough  he  .still  retaiiH 
a  position  on  the  board  of  directors.  His  successor 
is  Mr.  D.  P.  Kingsley,  a  vice-president,  who,  prior 
U>  joining  the  board  in  1899,  was  the  insurance  super- 
intendent of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

THE    EQUITY  TRUSTEES,    EXECUTORS,   AND 
AGENCY    COMPANY    LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LIABILITY.   £100.000;    GUARANTEE   FUND.  £10.000. 

BOARD  OF  DIRKCTOR.S- Edward  KanninK  Esq,  Chairman,  \V. 
C.nnipbell  Guest,  Esij  ;  W.  H.  Irvine.  Esi|.  K.0..MO.;  Donald 
Mackinnon,  Esq.   ML. A.;  R.  O  M'Cutcheoii,  Esq.,M.L.A. 

REGISTERED   OFFICE.    No.    85    OUEEN   ST..    MELBOURNE. 

This  Company   is  empowered  bv  special  Act  of  Parliament  to  per- 
form all  classes  of  trnHtee  businfss."  JOKL  FOX.  Manatfer. 

ALEX.    SINCLAIR. 

Consultizig  Engineer, 

31  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 


DREDGINQ    A    SPECIALTY. 


TEL.  1169 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
.  .  FIRE  .  . 

INSUKANCB    COMPANY   UMIT9D. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT     . 

EMPLOYER'S 
LIABILITY 

FIDELITY 

QUARANTEB 

PLATE-GLASS 
BREAKAQB 

CNARINI 

BURGLARY    • 


Insurance. 


OFFICES. 

MBLBOURNB— 60  Market  StrMt. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADBLAIDB— 71  KiDg  WillUm  StrMl. 

BRISBANB— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrtck  Street. 

HOBART— ColHni  Street. 

LONDQM— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Comhlll,  B.C. 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

MANAoam. 
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NATURE. 


When  a  person   suffers  from 

Gout 
Lumbago 
Blood  Disorders 
Indigestion 
Jaundice 


Stone 

General  Debility 

Rheumatism 

Neuralgia 

Sciatica 


Anaemia 

Biliousness 

Gravel 

Bladder  Troubles 

Sick  Headaclie 


it  is  but  Nature's  warning:  that  the 

KIDNEYS  and  LIYER 

are  not  efficiently  doing-  their  duty. 

The  Kidneys  of  the  averagre  person  filter  and  extract  from  the  blood  about 
three  pints  of  urine  every  day.  In  this  quantity  of  urine  should  be  dissolved 
about  an  ounce  of  urea,  ten  to  twelve  g-rains  in  weight  of  uric  acid,  and  other 
animal  and  mineral  matter  varying-  from  a  third  of  an  ounce  to  nearly  an  ounce. 
If  the  kidneys  are  working  freely  and  healthily,  all  this  solid  matter  leaves  the 
body  dissolved  in  the  urine,  but  if,  through  weakness  or  disease,  the  kidneys 
are  unable  to  do  their  work  properly,  a  quantity  of  these  urinary  substances 
remains  in  the  blood  and  flows  throug-h  the  veins,  contaminating-  the  whole  sys- 
tem. Then  we  suflfer  from  some  form  of  uric  poisoning-  such  as  Rheumatism, 
Gout,  Lumbago,  Backache,  Sciatica,  Persistent  Headache,  Neuralgia,  Gravel, 
Stone,  and  Bladder  Troubles.  A  simple  test  to  make  as  to  whether  the  kidneys 
are  healthy  is  to  place  some  urine,  passed  in  the  morning-,  in  a  covered  glass, 
and  let  it  stand  until  next  morning.  If  it  is  then  cloudy,  shows  a  sediment  like 
brick-dust,  is  of  an  unnatural  colour,  or  has  particles  floating-  about  in  it,  the 
kidneys  are  weak  or  diseased,  and  steps  must  immediately  be  taken  to  restore 
their  vigour,  or  Brig^ht's  Disease,  Diabetes,  or  some  of  the  many  manifestations 
of  uric  poisoning  will  result. 

The  Liver  is  an  automatic  chemical  laboratory.  In  the  liver  various  sub- 
stances are  actually  made  from  the  blood.  Two  or  three  pounds  of  bile  are 
thus  made  by  the  liver  every  day.  The  liver  takes  sugar  from  the  blood,  con- 
verts it  into  another  form,  and  stores  it  up  so  as  to  be  able  to  ag-ain  supply 
it  to  the  blood  as  the  latter  may  require  enrichment.  The  liver  changes  uric 
acid,  which  is  insoluble,  into  urea,  which  is  completely  soluble,  and  the 
liver  also  deals  with  the  blood  corpuscles  which  have  lived  their  life  and  are 
useful  no  longer.  When  the  liver  is  inactive  or  diseased  we  suffer  from  some 
form  of  biliary  poisoning,  such  as  Indigestion,  Biliousness,  Anaemia,  Jaundice, 
Sick    Headache,    General    Debility,    and  Blood   Disorders. 

So  intimate  is  the  relation  between  the  work  done  by  the  kidneys  and  that 
done  by  the  liver,  that  where  there  is  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  kidneys, 
the  liver  becomes  affected  in  sympathy  and  vice  versa.  It  was  the  realisation  of 
the  importance  of  this  close  union  of  the  labour  of  those  vital  org-ans  which  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  of  the  medicine  now  known  throughout  the  world  as 

WARNER'S  SAFE  CURE. 

Certain  medical  men,  knowing  what  a  boon  it  would  be  to  humanity  if  some 
medicine  could  be  found  which  would  act  specifically  on  both  the  kidneys  and 
liver,  devoted  themselves  to  an  exhaustive  search  for  such  a  medium,  and 
their  devotion  was  eventually  rewarded  by  their  success  in  compounding  a  medi- 
cine which  possesses  the  required  quality  in  the  fullest  degree.  Warner's  Safe 
Cure  exhibits  a  marvellous  healing  action  in  all  cases  of  functional  or  chronic 
disease  of  the  kidneys  and  liver,  and  restoring  them,  as  it  is  able  to  do,  to 
health  and  activity,  it,  of  necessity,  cures  all  complaints  due  to  the  retention  in 
the  system  of  urinary  and  biliary  poisons.  A  vigorous  action  of  the  kidneys 
and  liver  naturally  eliminates  the  poisons,  and  troubles  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  poisons  cease.'  Cures  effected  by  Warner's  Safe  Cure  are  permanent,  simply 
because  they   are  natural. 


For  tnntua)  advantaff*.  when  you  write  to  an  advertiaer.  pleaae  meaUon  the  Review  ol  R«vl< 


Review  of  Rtviewi,  IjSjO: 


I'm  trying  all  I  can  to  fill  everybody's  tea  caddy  with 
Robur  tea — it  is  reall}-  good  tea,  you  know! — so  much  so 
that  it's  quite  a  pleasure  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with 
it — you'd  be  simply  amazed  if  I  told  you  how  many  pounds 
we     send    out  of    our    warehouse    each    day — it    would    need    a 

caddy  as  big  as  a  liouse  to  hold 
it.  Robur  goes  all  over 
Australia,  you  know!— and  the 
advantage  of  it  is  no  matter  whether 
you  buy  it  in  a  cit}-  shop  or  an 
up-country  store  you  always  ge* 
exactly  the  same  tea  under  the 
sanie  grade  number.  It's  put  ui>  in 
jjackages  of  various  sizes,  rajigiiig 
from  half-a-pound  to  twenty  pounds ; 
you  can  therefore  buy  as  much  as  is 
convenient  at  a  time,  and  always 
have  it  fresh,  and  freshness 
is   the    great    thing    in    tea. 

No.  2  Grade  is  splendid  tea — 
quite  a  number  of  people  are  using 
this  grade  now — it  has  a  nice 
flavour,  and  it  will  make  a  great 
number  of  cups  to  the  pound- 
just   the   tea   f(ir   everyday  use? 


Miss  Ircnc  Dillon, 

/'hot'ii  by  Stewart  iSr*  Co.,  Mtii. 


Robur 


tea 
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